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T His text is written for all those who are interested in educa- 
tional research. It is oriented specifically to three major 
groups: l. graduate students who are working toward the ful- 
fillment of their fesearch requirements; 2. graduate students 
or advanced undergraduates who need to be aware of the meth- 
ods and procedures of research; and 3. teachers and administra- 
tors who are interested in the solution of their everyday prob- 
lems. ! 

The text provides a background both for the producer 
of research concerned with the promotion of education as a 
science, and for the consumer of research interested in the in- 
terpretation and application of research findings. Although no 
text can give an adequate coverage of a field as broad as edu- 
cational each this book does provide an orientation to the 
nature of research, the procedures by which it is conducted, 
and the crucial role it can play in the advancement of education 
as a science. 

The author has attempted to make the text practical with- 
out sacrificing the emphasis on theory and science which gives 
research unity and meaning. Space limitations have precluded 
the extensive treatment of certain topics. An orientation to the 
more pertinent aspects of educational research is provided, and 
the student is referred to sources more specifically designed to 
deal with some of the more'advanced or comprehensive topics. 

The area of statistical analysis i is worthy of special mention 
in this connection in view of its significance as a tool of research. 
Although it is not the purpose of this text to provide training 
in the mechanics of computing common statistical measures, the 
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student needs to be cognizant of their existence and their sig- 

nificance. Any serious student of research must sooner or later 

become familiar with these procedures and develop a certain 

proficiency in their use. Since adequate treatment of these pro- 

cedures is readily available in sources where they more correctly 

belong, they are not discussed in detail in the present text. The» 
field of tests and measurements, another crucial area, falls in 

the same category. 

‘THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH is concerned with 
research methods, and it will leave the presentation of actual 
research studies to the instructor, the Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research, the Review of Educational Research, and other 
professional journals. 

This text is not easy; it is not meant to be. Science and 
research are far too complicated and exacting to be easy. On 
the contrary, the text is based ona philosophy that the upgrad- 
ing of education, triggered by Sputnik, but inevitable nonethe- 
less, must be reflected not only in more adequate "education" 
for school children, but also more thorough training for their 
teachers. There is need for a greater orientation of education 
toward research as the key determinant of its relative success. 
It is high time we subject the education of our country’s chil- 
dren to the same scientific treatment we give to the material 
aspects of their everyday life. It is time that educatots assume 
their rightful place among their fellow scientists, 
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PART I: SCIENCE AND THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


| feel we are on the brink of an era of expansion of knowl- 
edge about ourselves and our surroundings that is beyond 
description gr comprehension at this time. 

Lr. Cot. Jonn GLENN 


1 The World of Science 


o 
E MODERN SCIENTIFIC ADVANCES 
Material Progress 


We live in a world of fantastic scientific achievements rang- 
ing from those which contribute to the maximum welfare and 
pleasute of man to those which are capable of his complete 
annihilation. We have conquered time and distance, the sea 
and the sky; our atomic submarines can stay an unlimited time 
and cover an unlimited distance under water; our aircrafts can 
travel faster than sound. We have placed satellites and astro- 
nauts in orbit, and we are on the verge of interplanetary travel. 
We have bombs and missiles capable of the almost instantaneous 
destruction of whole cities. Even the tales of H. G. Wells are 
rapidly assuming an air of plausibility, if not reality. 

Medical research has made spectacular discoveries in the 
prevention and cure of certain diseases. It has effected such a 
drastic reduction in mortality rates in the waderdeveloped na- 
tions of the world that we are threatened by a population bomb 
of even greater potential danger than its atomic counterpart. 

Over half the products of modern industry were un- 
known at the beginning of this century, and patents for new 


and improved products are being issued at the rate of one 
, 1 
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every ten minutes. We operate push-button factories while 
electronic computers process in seconds data that no more 
than fifty years ago would have taken a lifetime of patience 
and toil. What's more, the pace is rapidly increasing. What 
we are seeing now is only the beginning! 

Generally our achievements have been a blessing, but some 
have created problems of readjustment, For example, we have 
eliminated the universal problem of starvation, but, at least in 
America, we have created the opposite difficulty. Automation 
has increased our power of production beyond our ability to 
consume so that we are now faced with the unbelievable task of 
maintaining the purchasing power of a large number of people 
who are no longer needed to produce. We may well be on our 


These scientific advances have been obtained through the 
efforts of research workers, carefully and painstakingly inves- 
tigating the world in which we live. It is estimated that mod; 
ern American industrial and governmental agencies now 
spend over $13 billion a year in scientific research and devel- 
opment—a fourfold increase in the last decade. In general, the 
benefits have been proportional to the outlay, a proposition 
which, though to be expected, is nonetheless depressing’ since 
the outlay has been almost exclusively for research in the 
physical realm—that is, in such areas as warfare, material in- 
ventions, travel, and communication. Research in the social 
sciences has been neglected despite the obvious lag about 
which, to paraphrase Mark Twain, everybody talks but no- 
body does anything. Our achievements in the area of “social 
technology” have certainly not matched those in the material 
fields. 

We are at the threshold of an age in which science will 
really come into its own: an age in which we will be able to 
cross the Atlantic in an hour or less; in which radar-guided 
cars will travel Super-highways at tremendous speeds with a 
high degree of safety; in which two-way “Dick Tracy” wrist 
radios will become reality; in which homes will be air-condi- 
tioned by thermo-electric panels; and in which weather will be 
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predicted from information from weather satellites revolving 
in orbit. In the human aspects, we are entering an era of the 
transplanted cornea, the synthetic arteries, and, perhaps, the 
mechanical heart. At the cultural level, microfilms and micro- 
cards will probably replace many of the books occupying stack 
space in our libraries. Closed-circuit TV will place the full fa- 
cilities of regional libraries in the living room of modern 
homes; whfle data retrieval systems will permit scholars and 
scientists ‘to locate data on any system of classification by the 
simple press of a button. We can expect to see during our life- 
time greater and better things, undreamed of today, as stand- 
ard equipment. 


Lag in Educational Gains 


Unfortunately, nothing so spectacular appears likely in 
the social sciences, but there again the answer will come from 
research. Whether or not in the year 2000, children come to 
school in atomic-powered cars only to be taught by methods 
of pre-World War II vintage will depend on our realization of 
the necessity of research and on our willingness to bring to the 
problems of the classroom the same competence that has char- 
acterized American industrial research and practice. 

This is not to say that no progress has been made in the 
social sciences. Certainly, science has produced extensive 
changes in our social and psychological as well as in our eco- 
nomic lives. Science has also given us valuable insights into 
some of our social problems. Significant gains have been made 
in education: witness the obvious differences between the class- 
rooms of today and those of the beginning of the century. But 
we in education have not joined in the spectacular progress 
which has characterized the physical sciences in recent years. 
In fact, it seems that many of science’s contributions to the 
social fields have resulted in greater problems and greater diffi- 
culties, such as war, delinquency, and divorce. Certainly we 
cannot blame these difficulties on scientific developments, but 
these are problems for which science has yet to provide an- 
swers. Thus far we have developed a technology of material 
„things; now we need to devote our efforts to the development 
of an equally adequate technology of human living. 
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ROLE OF RESEARCH 
The Nature of Research 


Although most of us recognize that the progress which has 
been made in our society has been largely the result of re- 
search, we do not have an exact definition of the term. Most of 
us have a vague idea of what is involved, but our concept of 
research generally is too much oriented toward experimenta- 
tion as conducted in the physical sciences. 

Actually research is simply the process of arriving at de- 
pendable solutions to problems through the planned and sys- 
tematic collection, analysis, and interpretation of data. Re- 
search is a most important tool for advancing knowledge, for 
promoting progress, and for enabling man to relate more ef. 
fectively to his environment, to accomplish his purposes, and to 
resolve his conflicts. Although it is not the only way, it is cer- 
tainly one of the more effective ways of solving scientific prob- 
lems. For our purposes, we can define educational research as 
the systematic and scholarly application of the scientific 
method, interpreted in its broadest sense, to the solution of 
educational problems; conversely, any systematic study de- 
signed to promote the development of education as a science 
can be considered educational research. 

Our culture puts such a premium on science that the terms 
science and scientific are frequently misused. Research is also 
frequently used in contexts where little research, in the true 
sense of the word, is actually done. A person no longer looks 
up a word in the dictionary or a historical fact in the encyclo- 
pedia, he "researches" it. Many agencies claiming to do research 
are engaged in nothing more than fact-finding. In the social 
Sciences, the application of the term research should be re- 
stricted to activities designed to promote the development of 
a science of behavior. The term educational research. should 
likewise be restricted to systematic studies designed to provide 
educators with more effective means of attaining worthwhile 
educational goals. It does not include the routine activities of 

applying what is already known or of teaching in the usual 
sense of the word, but is reserved for activities designed to dis- * 


cover facts and relationships that will make the educational 
process more effective. 
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Rationale Underlying Research 


Research is oriented toward the discovery of the rela- 
tionships that exist among the phenomena of the world in 
which we live. The fundamental assumption is that invariant 
relationships exist between certain antecedents and certain 
consequents so that, under a specific set of conditions, a certain 
consequent can be expected to follow the introduction of a 
given antecedent. Thus, under usual conditions, throwing an 
object out of the window of a tall building will result in its 
falling with accelerating speed, and this will be as true tomor- 
row as it is today, and as true in Brooklyn as it is in Hong Kong. 
That this invariance in time and space prevails is logical; deny- 
ing its existence would mean subscribing to a view that phe- 
nomena are haphazard, capricious, chaotic, and, consequently, 
that research and science are impossible. 

From the beginning of time, man has noted certain regu- 
larities among the phenomena and events of his experiences and 
has attempted to devise laws and principles which express these 
régularities. These laws or principles are, of course, not without 
exceptions; any law is valid only under the conditions under 
which it was derived. Even though objects tend to fall, they 
have been known to rise when other forces were active, but this 
does not deny the general principle of gravity. Research is 
devoted to finding the conditions under which a certain phe- 
nomenon occurs, and the conditions under which it does not oc- 
cur in what might appear to be similar circumstances. Science 
is based on the premise that if a given situation could be dupli- 
cated in the entirety of its relevant aspects, the phenomenon 
would also be duplicated without fail. To the extent to which 
the situation is duplicated only in part, however, the phenome- 
‘non may or may not be duplicated. This complication can be 
frustrating to the beginner who expects to have pat answers to 
complicated problems, who is interested in the solution, with- 
out all of the’ if's, when’s, and buts. ; 


Research and the Social Sciences 


Man has come to place more and more reliance on research 
'for the answers to his problems, and, judging from his success 
in the physical sciences, it appears this trust has been well 
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placed. To be questioned, however, is the extent to which a 
similar reliance can be placed on research in the social sci- 


This view is difficult to accept for the very reason that it 
denies the concept of order in human behavior. It postulates 
that human behavior js inexplicable, unpredictable, and un- 
controllable, a Proposition which even the layman would re- 
ject, for he is constantly making interpretations and predic- 
tions of the behavior of his fellowmen. It is trie that human 
behavior is relatively complex, and that, from our pres- 
ent level of understanding, it frequently appears disorganized 
and self-contradictory, but that is simply because we do not un- 
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grating these uniformities into a systematic framework and in 
predicting and controlling the outcomes. 

Much of our present knowledge regarding human behavior 
exists at the level of empirical explanation, and we are now be- 
ginning to orient our knowledge of its nature to the task of 
its prediction and control. This, of course, does not deny that, 
because of the complex nature of human beings and the way 
their differences are revealed in their behavior, the prediction 
of this behavior will be subject to numerous exceptions, and, 
further, that the laws that are derived will probably never 
be as simple as those which govern the physical elements. 
Nevertheless, human behavior is as legitimate a subject for 
scientific investigation and determination as are the phe- 
nomena of the physical world. It might even be suggested that 
research in human behavior must follow the same basic prin- 
ciples of science, though it may not necessarily subscribe to 
the same methods as do the other areas of scientific investiga- 
tion. 

e Also to be questioned is the extent to which educational re- 
search represents a unified field of endeavor of sufficient homo- 
geneity to warrant a common term and common training on the 
part of those who engage in it. Or, is education so broad and 
complex that it requires a variety of research techniques which 
are most appropriately taught in separate courses? The comple- 
mentary question is whether a single course in research in the 
social sciences (including education, human relations, psychol- 
ogy, and sociology) might make better sense. 

While there are many answers to these questions, it would 
seem that, though the techniques involved in the various social 
sciences are based on the same principles, the differences in 
application of these principles often warrant different em- 
phases and hence separate courses of training. The differences 
in the various areas of education, on the other hand, appear 
relatively less crucial, and if education is to make a concerted 
attack on its problems, a common course sould be recom- 
mended. This common cqurse would have to be supplemented 
by special emphasis on the research on the specific problems of 
the various areas of specialization within education. 

Implied in the preceding paragraph is the fact that, in view 
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of the infinitely more complex phenomena with which social 
research, in general, and educational research, in particular, 
have to deal, we must be prepared to adapt our research tech- 
niques to the problems with which we are faced. Indeed, it 
seems likely that much of the difficulty encountered in organiz- 
ing the social sciences has stemmed from our attempt to mimic 
the research procedures of the physical sciences. To the extent 
that the techniques we have borrowed are relatively inappro- 
priate to the problems for which they have been used, the an- 
swers have been correspondingly inadequate, and our progress 
toward the development of education as a science has been cor- 
respondingly delayed. 

It must be realized that educational research as a tool of 
science is relatively new, dating back perhaps to the turn of the 
century. Early progress was slow, largely because of the lack of 
technical know-how and of such tools as statistical procedures 
and tests of intelligence and achievement. In fact, it may be said 
that the breakthrough in educational research dates back to 
Fisher's presentation, in 1935, of his multivariate experimen- 
tal design, which made possible an adequate attack on the 
complicated problems characteristic of the social sciences. 

Although it may be more difficult to apply the principles 
of science to social phenomena, these principles apply to both 
physical and social phenomena with equal force and effective- 
ness. Furthermore, in contrast to such sciences as geology and 
astronomy, where, even after a problem has been solved, there 
is not very much that can be done about controlling its oc- 
currence, the social sciences generally provide an opportunity 
for control of any situation whose nature is sufficiently under- 
stood. 

Our task, then, is to discover the uniformities underlying 
social phenomena so that they can be integrated into a mean- 
ingful structure which will eventually permit the prediction 
and control of consequences. Although this may be a long, com- 
plicated process, it seems logical that, in time, we will be able 
to predict human behavior with acceptable exactness. In fact, 
with the newer tools available to us from other disciplines, we 
should be able to make much more rapid progress than did’ 
many of the other sciences. This is precisely the task to which 
we need to address ourselves as we join our colleagues who only 
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recently were graduated from alchemy, astrology, and blood- 
letting. 


SUMMARY 


l. The scientific advances which characterize our modern 
world in the physical and material areas have been achieved 
through thorqugh and painstaking research, which, is the key to 
scientific progress. Unfortunately, the social sciences, by contrast, 
have lagged far behind. 

2. Man has always noted certain regularities in the phenomena 
and events of his experience and has attempted to devise laws and 
generalizations expressing these regularities and uniformities. 

3. Research is oriented toward the discovery of relationships 
that exist among phenomena. It is predicated on the premise that 
certain invariant relationships exist between certain antecedents 
and certain consequents, an assumption which must be accepted 
since the alternative would be to deny the concept of orderliness 
and lawfulness inethe world about us. 

4. Scientific laws are valid only under the conditions under 
which they have been devised. If two situations could be duplicated 
in their entirety, their consequents would also be invariably dupli- 
cated in full. However, to the extent that the conditions postulated 
in the statement of a law are duplicated only in part in a real situa- 
tion, the phenomenon may or may not be duplicated. 

5. Social phenomena are as subject to scientific investigation 
and deteymination as are the phenomena of the physical world. 
That human behavior should appear complex and relatively un- 
predictable and uncontrollable is simply a reflection of the in- 
adequacy of our present knowledge. 

6. There is a need to adapt research methods to the complexity 
of the research problems which exist in education. 

7. Our progress to date has been slow. If education as a science 
is to prosper, we need to bring to educational problems the zeal and 
the competence that has characterized research in the physical sci- 
ences. 


PROJECTS and QUESTIONS 


l. The major project to be associated with a course in educational 
research is obviously the thesis or dissertation; undoubtedly, 
nothing can make a course in research more meaningful than 
the experience of applyhg its principles in the solution of an 
actual research problem. Unfortunately, many students will not 

* be writing a thesis. Two alternatives suggest themselves: 

a) A class project which would involve the close co-opera- 
tion of the members of the class in every phase of its selection 
and execution, and, if conducted in a nearby school, close co- 

° & 
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ordination—through a steering-committee—with the school per- 
sonnel. 

b) Individual projects selected and planned but not carried 
out to completion. Each student might be expected to select a 
topic capable of development into a master’s thesis and to write 
up what might normally be the chapters on the problem, the 
review of the literature, and the design of the study (including 
the construction of the instruments and their pyetesting on a 
small pilot group, where special instruments are required) . 

2. It is essential that the student enrolled in a course in educational 
research become oriented toward the nature of research through 
a thorough survey of research studies actually conducted. This is 
best done by perusing Dissertation Abstracts for studies that ap- 
pear both interesting and worthwhile. The student might be 
expected to read the microfilm of at least two or three disserta- 
tions in order to understand what constitutes acceptable research. 

3. a) Make a survey of the basic research materials in education 
and related fields. Be sure to include new publications as they 
become available, the earlier books in the field, and the more 
pertinent general sources and periodicals of interest to educa- 
tional researchers. 

b) Contrast earlier books in research with the more recent 
on the basis of such factors as the coverage of the field, the gen- 
eral content with respect to emphasis on the different methods of 
research, and so on. 

4. Specifically, what changes have taken place in educational prac- 
tice since the turn of the century? How many of these changes 
actually rest on a firm foundation based on research? How many 
of these changes are relatively impossible to validate empiri- 
cally? 

5. Visualize the classroom of 2000 a.p. What do you anticipate in 
the area of the physical plant, the school furniture, teaching 
aids, and especially, teaching procedures. Specifically, how might 
research expedite and ensure the validity of the changes that 
take place in educational practice? 

6. Trace some of the material changes that have taken place in the 
last couple of decades in such areas as transportation and com- 
munication, ballistics, medicine, and so on. What might be ex- 
pected in the year 2000 A.D.? What role might education play, in 
this progress and how can it best orient itself to promote and to 
guide progress in desirable directions? 
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The greatest invention of the nineteenth century was the 
invention of the method of invention 
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2 The Evolution of Science 


From the beginning of time, man has been curious about 
his environment. Life is full of intriguing phenomena: from 
the rain, thunder, and lightning which aroused the curiosity 
—to say nothing of the terror—of primitive man to the many 
problems of today which have a direct bearing on man's wel- 
fare and, perhaps, on his survival. Therein lies the raw material 
from which science is born. 


MAN'S SEARCH FOR TRUTH 


The means by which man seeks the answers to his prob- 
lems can be classified under three broad categories: experi- 
ence, reasoning, and experimentation. These three categories 
are, of course, complementary and overlapping. Experimen- 
tation, for instance, is perhaps best conceived as a combination 
of experience and reasoning. In fact most problems—and cer- 
tainly most research problems—call for the operation of varying 
degrees of all three. 


Experience . 


Perhaps the most primitive, and yet the most fundamental, 
source of the solution to a problem lies in personal experi- 
ence. Thus, confronted with a sudden flow of water down a 
Y 14 
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ravine, prehistoric man could have solved his problem and 
saved his life if he had only remembered that water does not 
generally stay on hills. On an elementary level he had learned 
a basic scientific fact: water runs downhill. Experience is gen- 
erally considered one of the two arms of science; it is a prereq- 
uisite—that is, a necessary, if not a sufficient, condition—to in- 
telligent and scientific behavior. 

When one has not had personal experience with a phe- 
nomenon, the obvious recourse is to consult someone who has. 
Thus children consult their parents, their teachers, or even 
their older siblings for answers to problems with which they 
are not familiar. Throughout the history of science, certain per- 
sons became recognized as authorities—that is, there emerged a 
class of people who were credited with having many of the an- 
swers to the problems that perplexed their less enlightened con- 
temporaries. Frequently, these authorities were merely persons 
of authority or power whose word was law, not because of any 
great wisdom or communion with truth, but because of prestige 
derived through strength, birth, wealth, association with 
magic, or some other form of public acceptance. A few of these 
authorities attained historical renown: Plato and, especially, 
Aristotle are still considered authorities on many things that 
are worth knowing. More.recently, the name of John Dewey 
has been invoked as the last word on what should be done in 
education. 

Closely related to personal experience are custom and 
tradition, which provide a large percentage of the answers to 
everyday as well as professional problems. Much of what goes 
on in the classroom, for example, is justified by “This is the 
way we have always done it.” 

Obviously, experience is a fundamental aspect of the 
foundation on which science must rest. [f we did not profit 
from experience, the path of science would be dull and limited 
indeed, On the other hand, as a scientific tool in the discovery 
of truth, experience has very definite limitations which must 
be fully appreciated. Prjmary among these is the fact that fre- 
quently one has only an inadequate, if not inaccurate, concep- 
tion of his experiences. In fact, often one iseno more clear 
about what he experiences than were the blind men looking at 


the elephant. 
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The pronouncements of authorities also must be accepted 
cautiously. Although it is true that certain individuals have 
such wide experience and/or great insight that their advice is 
sought by many—and profitably so—it must be remembered 
that no one is infallible, that authorities frequently dis- 
agree among themselves, and that even the best and the most 
competent are not endowed with "the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth." The matter is complicated further 
by the tendency for authorities to go beyond their areas of com- 
petence. Thus actresses advertise soap and a dozen other things 
while athletes become authorities on razor blades and super- 
sede the medical doctor as judges of the nutritional value of 
breakfast cereals. 

Furthermore, perhaps because of the prestige given by 
our society to the man of action who can speak with precision 
and finality, there occasionally arise "prophets" who speak 
with equally dogmatic authority on a multitude of topics, from 
politics and national policy to delinquency and education. 
Obviously, some of these people are men of wide experienge 
and high intellectual ability, but their pronouncements fre- 
quently are nothing more than educated guesses—if not mere 
personal opinion—and must be considered in that light. 

It is also likely that a man who is an authority in one 
era will be surpassed by very ordinary persons in the next stage 
of cultural development, and that he will become a liability if 
he is considcred an authority past the life of his contribution. 
As long as people felt that Aristotle had answered all ques- 
tions, there was no need for seeking more adequate solutions. 
Since he had "attained the final truth," the acme of scholarship, 
education, and Wisdom up to the Renaissance consisted largely 
of mastering his answers and techniques of reasoning. In fact, 
history suggests that it was not prudent to question his con- 
clusions: note, for example, the suppression of such theories 
as heliocentricity and evolution and the discoveries of Galileo, 
Copernicus, and other early scientists. In fact, probably the 
only scholars who were secure in the, Middle Ages were the 
mathematicians, inasmuch as their "discoveries" were unlikely 


to conflict with.any of the established beliefs of the period. Even ' 


today, in the U.S.S.R., the writings of Lenin are considered to 

be truth, and again it is not prudent to disagree. Even in 
. . p n g 

democratic countries, courts of law subscribe to the concept of 
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experts and authority; and in our schools, policy and practice 
are frequently based on the opinion of the veteran teacher or 
administrator. 

Custom and tradition also must be evaluated carefully. 
A person cannot investigate everything for himself, and there- 
fore he must rely on the discoveries of others. Furthermore, 
anything which has stood the test of time can be expected to 
possess some*element of truth, and thus tradition and custom 
can be considered reasonably dependable. But that custom 
and tradition are not infallible guides to truth can be seen from 
the number of classical errors in history—for example, the be- 
lief that the world was flat. The phonetic approach to the 
learning of reading was a similar error which attained wide- 
spread acceptance among cducators. Nothing seemed more 
logical; nothing could be more simple: all a child had to do 
was to learn the sound of his letters and how to blend them into 
one another aná his reading problems were solved. But then 
educators discovered that this is not the way that people begin 
to read. Other educational "truths" that have had general 
acceptance at one time or another include the formal theory of 
mental discipline, the emphasis on drill, and the schedule ap- 
proach to baby care. 

We must not understate the role of experience and au- 
thority in the discovery of truth. Both have a crucial role in 
promoting man's understanding of his world. They must not 
be considered as sources of ultimate truth, however, but rather 
simply sources of suggestions and hypotheses to be questioned 
and subjected to more rigorous test. It might be pointed out in 
passing that, in general, our culture does not encourage this 
sort of questioning, particularly on the part of children. Even 
adults who are “from Missouri” are not always popular. Teach- 
ers, for example, expect their students to accept what they are 
told, and parroting what the teacher or the book has said, 
preferably verbatim, is generally the royal road to good grades, 
teacher acceptance, and other rewards. In faci, even at the col- 
lege level, disagreement with the instructor is rarely encour- 
aged. y 


: 
Reasoning 3 


A more sophisticated approach to truth is reasoning, 
which is*considered the other of the two arms of science. Prob- 
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ably the first major contribution to the systematic discovery of 
knowledge was made by the Greek philosopher Aristotle, 
who perfected the syllogistic method of deductive reasoning. 

In its simplest form, the syllogism consists of a major prem- 
ise based on a self-evident truth or previously established fact 
or relationship; a minor premise concerning a particular case 
to which the fact or relationship inescapably applies; and a con- 
clusion. Thus 4 


All men are mortal; 
John is a man; 
therefore, John is mortal. 


Syllogistic reasoning is governed by a number of rules which 
are generally incorporated in present-day courses in logic. The 
procedure is based on the concept of internal consistency; it 
Operates on the assumption that, through a series of formal 
steps of logic, valid conclusions can be deduced from valid 
premises. 

In contrast to deductive reasoning, which consists of going 
from the general to the particular, inductive reasoning pro- 
ceeds from the analysis of a number of individual cases to a 
hypothesis, and eventually to a conclusion concerning the gen- 
eral case. As it applies to the actual solution of a research prob- 
lem, reasoning is both inductive and deductive—that is, it 
consists of a back-and-forth movement in which experience is 
analyzed inductively to provide hypotheses whose implications 
are then studied deductively in order to test their validity. 

The role of reasoning as an aspect of science must not be 
minimized: it is an indispensable tool in its operation and 
development. On the other hand, its limitations must also be 
clearly recognized. A conclusion is no more adequate than the 
premises (major or minor) on which it is based; false premises 
can lead only to false conclusions. Errors can also stem from 
violations of the rules of logic. Barring such errors, reasoning 
can point to new relationships in what is already known, but 
it cannot derive new truths. It can indicate that two proposi- 
tions are in conflict, but it cannot tell which, if either, is cor- 
rect, and reasoning from analogy is generally unacceptable as a 
method of deriving truth. Thus, the empirical fact that com- 
pounds of elements that are individually combustible in an at- 
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mosphere containing oxygen are themselves combustible, and 
that compounds of elements that individually are incombusti- 
ble in oxygen are themselves incombustible would not enable 
us to reason whether these rules are exception-free—which in- 
deed they are not. In general, the contributions of reasoning 
to the development of science are three: 1. the suggestion of hy- 
potheses; 2. the logical development of these hypotheses and 
the planning of a research design for testing their validity; and 
3. the clarification and interpretation of scientific findings 
and their synthesis into a conceptual framework. 


Experimentation 


'The third and most scientifically sophisticated means by 
which man seeks to discover truth is experimentation, which 
isgenerally considered—and perhaps erroneously—to be the sci- 
entific method par excellence. Chapter 12 will be devoted to a 
presentation of the various aspects of experimentation, but it 
might be pointed out here that, in its simplest form, experi- 
metitation consists of isolating the effects of the operation of a 
given factor by assigning that factor to one of two groups which 
are otherwise equal in all respects. "This is, of course, an over- 
simplified experimental design, which is rarely approached 
even in the physical sciences, and probably never in the social 
sciences. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Early Contributions 


The beginning of science dates back to the beginning of 
man. Undoubtedly early man discovered a large number of 
empirical relationships which enabled him to understand his 
world with varied success. The first recorded attempts at science 
are those of the Egyptians, who, partially in response to the 
annual flooding’ of the Nile, developed the calendar, geometry, 
and surveying. These achievements were followed by the less 
concentrated, but nonetheless valuable, contributions of the 
Babylonian and Hindu civilizations. Then came the Greeks 
who, with their emphasis upon organization, ‘gave us not 
only astronomy, medicine, and the Aristotelian system of clas- 
sification, but also the syllogism as the basis for further deduc- 
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tive systematization of experience. Despite their overemphasis 
of the theoretical—at the expense of the empirical—and their 
neglect of experimentation as the prime source of scientific 
. evidence, the Greeks can be credited with the first systematic 
approach to the development of science. 

The syllogistic approach was the only effective tool of 
systematic reasoning during the Hellenistic and, Roman pe- 
riods and up to the days of Galileo and the Renaissance. It 
reached a peak of misuse in the Middle Ages, when, in disre- 
gard of the admonitions of Aristotle, it lost contact with basic 
observations and experience and degenerated into an exercise 
in mental gymnastics. For example, if the problem concerned 
the number of teeth in a horse's mouth, the solution was sought 
through logic rather than through simple observation, an er- 
ror of which even Aristotle apparently was guilty. To quote 
Bertrand Russell: » 


To modern educated people, it seems matters of fact have to 
be ascertained by observation, not by consulting ancient authori- 
ties. But this is an entirely modern conception, which hardly 
existed before the 17th century. Aristotle maintained that 
women have fewer teeth than men; although he was twice mar- 
ried, it never occurred to him to verify the statement by examin- 
ing his wives’ mouths. He also said that children would be 
healthier if conceived when the wind is in the north... , 
that the bite of a shrewmouse is dangerous to horses, especially if 
the mouse is pregnant . . . and so on and so on. Nevertheless, 
classical dons, who have never observed any animals except the 
cat and the dog, continue to praise Aristotle for his fidelity to 
observation. 


Up to the Renaissance, Aristotle's teachings were consid- 
ered to be true, relevant, satisfactory, and at once adequate for 
any and all purposes, and "science" fell to a new low in sterility 
and futility. 


Bacon and the Inductive Method 


Tn the early 1600's, Francis Bacen led a rebellion against 
what he considered a tendency among philosophers first to 
agree on a conclusion, and then to marshall the facts in its sup- 


1 Bertrand Russell, The Impact of Science upon Society. (New York: Simon 
. and Sepe 1953) , p. 7. ) 
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port, in the same way as one does in a debate where present- 
ing a convincing argument in support of a point of view—rather 
than discovering the truth—is the main concern. He felt strongly 
that logic could never suffice for the discovery of truth, since 
“the subtlety of nature is greater many times over than the 
subtlety of argument,”? and that logic began with a precon- 
ceived notion and, therefore, biased the results obtained. He 
posited that If one collected enough data without any precon- 
ceived notion about their significance and orientation—thus 
maintaining complete objectivity—inherent relationships per- 
taining to the general case would emerge to be seen by the 
alert observer. 

Bacon's contribution to the advancement of science is sig- 
nificant in that it broke the stranglehold of the deductive 
method whose abuse had brought scientific progress to a stand- 
still. He ushered,in a period in which such men as Galileo, 
Lavoisiér, Harvey, and Darwin, rejecting logic and authority 
as a source of truth, turned to nature for the solution to 
man’s scientific problems. These men did not reject logic, ex- 
perience, and authority; they simply used them as sources of 
hypotheses rather than of proof, and insisted on empirical 
proof for their verification. 

Bacon was essentially incorrect in his basic premise that 
a hypothésis was prejudicial to complete objectivity. This need 
not be so—if one sets out to investigate—that is, to test a ten- 
tative position—and not to prove a point. In fact, many gradu- 
ate schools insist that the student writing his dissertation or 
thesis state in exact terms the hypothesis he plans to test. Ba- 
con’s method at its best was obviously wasteful; at its worst, it 
was essentially ineffective. An investigation not guided by a 
hypothesis is more likely to result in confusion than in en- 
lightenment and generalizations. This often is seen in the stu- 
dent who compiles tremendous amounts of data and asks, 
"What should Ido with them now?" Practical experience sug- 
gests that the best thing to do is to throw them away, sincc 
data collected in this way .will rarely solve anything. In gen- 
eral, data should be collected for research purposes only after 
the problem has been clarified sufficiently to suggest a hypothe- 
sis worth exploring. The point is clearly made by Larrabee: 


? Francis Bacon, Novum Organum (trans., New York: Willey, 1944) . 
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“Unless he is a mere collector of odds and ends, the seeker of 
knowledge cannot go through life looking at things; he must 
look for some things; that means active inquiry with some di- 
recting factor in control.” 

The limitations of induction in the more advanced stages 
of science are noted by Einstein, who points out that 


There is no inductive method that could lead so the funda- 
mental concepts of physics. Failure to understand this fact con- 
stitutes the basic philosophical error of so many investigators of 
the 19th century. . . . We now realize with special clarity how 
much in error are those theorists who believe that theory 
comes inductively from experience." 


The Modern Inductive-Deductive Approach 


Bacon’s inductive method was superseded by the induc- 
tive-deductive method—generally attributed to Charles Darwin 
— which combines Aristotelean deduction with Raconian in- 
duction. It consists of a back-and-forth movement in which 
the investigator first operates inductively from observations to 
hypotheses, and then deductively from these hypotheses to 
their implications in order to check their validity from the 
standpoint of the compatibility of the implications with ac- 
cepted knowledge. After revision where necessary, these hy- 
potheses are submitted to further test through the collection of 
data specifically designed to test their validity at the empirical 
level. 

This approach is the essence of the modern scientific 
method and marks the last stage of man's progress toward 
the derivation of empirical science—a path that took him 
through folklore and mysticism, dogma and tradition, unsys- 
tematic observation, and finally to systematic observation. Al- 
though, in practice, the process involves a back-and-forth mo- 
tion from induction to deduction, in its simplest form, it con- 
sists of working inductively from experience to hypotheses, 
which are elaborated deductively for implications on the 
basis of which they can be tested. Thus the modern scientist 
does not rely exclusively on induction, but rather deduces the 


3 Harold A. Larrabee, Reliable Knowledge (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1945) , 


p. 167. 
4Albert Einstein, "Physics and Reality," Journal of Franklin Institute, 222 
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implications of his hypotheses in relation to what is already 
known. He uses facts and theories as interdependent tools for 
greater scientific insight into his problem. This dual approach 
is necessary because, though a scientist is interested in a class 
rather than in the individuals who make up this class, he can 
never observe the whole class and must, therefore, generalize 
from a few ingtances concerning properties belonging to the 
whole class. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SCIENCE 
Animism 

Man's task is essentially that of understanding the phe- 
nomena which he encounters in order to achieve the means of 
dealing more effectively with the problems which they pose. 
Primitive man, hearing thunder and seeing flashes of light- 
ning accompanied by violent rain and, perhaps, floods, must 
have spent many anxious moments wondering when it would 
all cease and what it was all about. 

Anthropology and history indicate that man first ex- 
plained such phenomena as the work of gods, spirits, demons, 
and other supernatural agents. Ancient mythology is full of 
gods and goddesses who obviously played a significant part in 
the lives of these primitive people. The Indians attributed 
sickness, famines, and other misfortunes to the displeasure of 
the spirits. Even today the ceremonials of primitive tribes are 
designed to appease angry spirits or to secure their help. This 
supernatural or animistic stage is not altogether past even 
among civilized groups. It is not uncommon for “modern” 
people to believe in ghosts, gremlins, Lady Luck, and various 
other beings invented to explain phenomena of unknown ori- 
gin. Irish folklore is particularly filled with such myths, and 
even in our country such superstitions as black cats, ladders, 

riday-the-13th, and "hexing" with voodoo dolls is still proba- 
bly more prevalent than we as a civilized nation would like to 
admit. ° 


Empirical Science e 
In time, man came to realize that natural phenomena can 
be explained on the basis of natural causes—a most important 
. 
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step marking the beginning of science as a systematic approach 
to the solution of problems. This development has been a slow 
process. Crude, unsystematic conjectures gradually gave way to 
more systematic and critical observation; then to systematic 
and precise testing of isolated hypotheses under controlled con- 
ditions; and finally, in some sciences at least, to the develop- 
ment of theories incorporating the findings of isolated "ex- 
periments” into an integrated structure, and to the formulation 
of systematic and precise tests of integrated hypotheses derived 
through such theories. This process can be divided into two 
overlapping stages of development: 1. the empirical level, in 
which science consists of discovering empirical relations 
among phenomena of the variety of "X leads to Y," without 
understanding why this is so; and 2. the explained (theoretical) 
level, which involves the development of a theoretical struc- 
ture that not only explains isolated empirical relationships, 
but also integrates them in a meaningful pattern. This theo- 
retical level represents the most advanced stage of science, a 
stage which is not completely attained in any of the"aca- 
demic disciplines, and which is, of course, barely approached 
im the social sciences. 

1. Experience. Obviously the starting point of science at its 
most elementary level is experience, whether the phenome- 
non be a thunderstorm, a snowstorm, a vessel broken as a re- 
sult of the expansion of water as it freezes, an eclipse, or the 
more commonplace regularity of day and night. Science starts 
with an observation to which are added other observations 
both of a similar and a dissimilar nature, until similarities 
and differences are identified. Eventually a system of basic prin- 
ciples is derived that will explain both the occurrence and 
the non-occurrence of a given set of experiences. The goal of 
science is the acquisition and the systematization of knowledge 
concerning the phenomena experienced. 

In its early stages, science must concern itself with aug- 
menting and ‘criticizing experience. The accumulation of in- 
dividual experiences, no ratter how clarified, however, is not 
sufficient, for as long as these experiences remain isolated, they 
tend to have no meaning from the standpoint of science. The 
number and diversity of these isclated experiences must be 
reduced to their underlying unitary basis of organization 
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through the process of classifying and systematizing them into 
a small number of basic principles of ever-greater general- 
izability and application. 

2. Classification. The most basic procedure for reducing 
isolated data to a functional basis is classification, a procedure 
which is fundamental to all research—and to all mental life— 
for it constitutes a simple and parsimonious way of compre- 
hending large masses of data. Knowing the class to which a 
given phenomenon belongs provides us with a basis for its un- 
derstanding. The classification of a forthcoming storm as a hur- 
ricane, for example, gives us the basis for anticipating much 
of its probable behavior, for the identification of an object 
or phenomenon as a member of a class immediately implies 
certain attributes already associated with the class. Thus, the 
words fish, bird, and diamond carry certain meanings with 
them. And, the mere precise the classification, the clearer the 
meaning and the more specific the properties associated with 
the classification. The properties associated with the class robin 
are miore precise than those associated with the general class ani- 
mals, for example. 

To be meaningful, classification must be based on one’s 
purpose. Thus, whether an orange should be classified with a 
banana or,with a baseball depends on whether one is interested 
in eating it or in rolling it along the floor. Complications arise 
from the fact that most objects and phenomena have a large 
number of properties and characteristics, and thus can be clas- 
sified in many ways. For example, though telephone directories 
are organized by surname and by business affiliation, they could 
also be organized by street addresses. The problem is to distin- 
guish between a crucial and a superficial basis of classification. 
Children, for instance, might classify cars by their color rather 
than by their more fundamental properties. In fact, it is charac- 
teristic of the early phases of classification for it to be based on 
superficial properties; more crucial bases emerge only gradually 
as greater insight into the phenomena in question is derived. 
'Thus from the standpoint «of the effect a teacher has on his 
students, the classification of teachers into autocratic and demo- 
cratic is probably more meaningful than their classffication ac- 
cording to the more tangible factors of age, sex, or degree status. 
Indeed, the fact that individual differences exist among the 
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members of a given class with respect to almost any trait—at 
least in the social sciences—is evidence of a lack of complete or 
perfect classification. 

Classification systems can range from the most simple to 
the most complex and elaborate—perhaps involving multiple 
bases of classification or even a classification within a classifica- 
tion Probably the most advanced classification system in 
existence is the periodic table in chemistry which dates back 
to the Greeks' early classification of elements into earth, air, 
water, and fire. Another major classification system is that of 
plants and animals, a system which, despite its high level of 
refinement, becomes somewhat difficult to apply in the case 
of marine animals. More closely related to the present text is 
The Library of Congress (or the Dewey-Decimal) system of 
classifying library material. 

The actual allocation of objects or pherlomena to different 
classes—whatever the merit of the classification system may be 
—is relatively easy if their properties can be appraised and if the 
basis of classification is known in advance, or if agreement can 
be reached about the classes where such classification is arbi- 
trary. Since a frog is a frog and a lizard is a lizard because they 
have the properties of a frog and a lizard, respectively, correct 
classification poses no problem. Similarly, people can be classi- 
fied as tall, average, and short, if we agree on the limits of these 
classifications. 

3. Quantification. While the first step in the development 
of science is the accumulation and clarification of experiences, 
it soon becomes necessary to quantify these observations 
for, though qualitative observations may be satisfactory in 
the early stages of a science, only quantification can provide the 
precision necessary for classification in a more mature science. 
In fact, the more advanced the science, the greater is the need 
for it to go beyond enumeration toward ever-greater precision 
in measurement in order to permit the more adequate analysis 
of phenomena through mathematical manipulation. On the 
other hand, one must not lose sight of the fact that, though 
5 The modern emphasis on the concept of sets in mathematics, which is es- 
sentially a system of mathematical logic based on classification—for example, 


the set of odd numbers or of prime numbers—is of interest in this connec- 
tion. 2 
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quantification permits an infinite set of fine distinctions, 
mathematical refinement does not endow data with a precision 
and a significance they did not possess in the first place. 

4. Discovery of Relationships. Through the classification 
of phenomena along different continua, it is frequently possi- 
ble to note certain functional relationships among their com- 
ponent aspects. Classifying children simultaneously by sex 
and physical strength, for instance, is likely to emphasize the 
fact that boys tend to be stronger than girls. Functional re- 
lationships among phenomena can also be observed through 
temporal sequences. For example, hot days tend to be followed 
by electrical storms and showers. At a more advanced level, 
empirical science attempts to express natural laws in the form 
of a numerical equation relating the quarititative aspects of cer- 
tain variables to those of other variables—for example, c = 2rr 
or V — IR. 

Many of thé relationships so discovered represent noth- 
ing more than functional co-appearances among phenomena. 
Such relationships are often crude and indirect. Thus, the re- 
lationship between the physical size of an unselected group of 
children and their reading ability is a spurious relationship: 
the more correct version is that physical size is related to 
chronological age which is, in turn, related to mental age and 
to reading competence. Many similar examples can be given— 
for instance, the person who got intoxicated on water and gin, 
on water and bourbon, and water and rye, and who decided 
that water, being the common element, was the cause of his 
difficulty. The fact that the mortality rate among inmates of 
jails and penitentiaries is lower than that of the nation as a 
whole can be explained on the basis of the age bracket of the 
people incarcerated. By the same token, an increase in delin- 
quency may simply reflect stricter law enforcement. Another 
classic example of a similar error concerns the Hawthorne ex- 
periments’ in which what was compared was not the relative 
intensity of illumination in the factory, but the relative effects 
on production of attention and neglect. 


»®See Chapter 15 for a discussion of the Hawthorne study and others used to 
illustrate some of the points in this and the other chapters of the text. The 
student not familiar with these studies would do well to give Chapter 15 
a cursory reading. 
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5. Approximations to Truth. Scientists are generally inter- 
ested in more fundamental relationships than those repre- 
senting mere concomitance. Events are frequently so complex 
that any relationship that may exist between them is blurred. 
It is necessary, therefore, to analyze them into their basic con- 
stituents with the object of discovering a more precise rela- 
tionship. Accordingly, a major aspect of science consists of the 
analysis of phenomena to determine more cléarly the rele- 
vance of their many aspects. 

Involved here are two very fundamental steps in the devel- 
opment of science: the process of successive approximations to 
the truth, and the parallel process of redefinition of the prob- 
lem in the light of the success or failure of such approxima- 
tions. This has been particularly evident in recent years in con- 
nection with the polio vaccine, where we have had, in suc- 
cession, the Salk, the Coxe, and the Sabin vaccines, each 
looking like the solution only to be found wanting. Numerous 
examples of the kind can be found in any scientific field —in 
agriculture, for example, better varieties of wheat and other 
grains are discovered every year. Whether in the end, as far as 
it pertains to natural phenomena, the ultimate truth can be at- 
tained is a matter of debate; the issue is relatively academic 
and probably serves no useful purpose. In many cases, we 
have come to an approximation to the truth which is suffi- 
cient to our purpose—for example, the immunization against 
smallpox. 

The concept of science as but a series of approximations 
to the truth, which is but rarely, if ever, attained, is not par- 
ticularly satisfying to those who conceive of science as some- 
thing absolute and who fail to appreciate that all that science 
can do is provide us with greater understandings. Of interest 
in this connection is the relatively prevalent tendency, say, in 
the field of medicine, to use a "shotgun" approach. The patient 
is given a general drug, such as penicillin, which may bring 
about a recovery but which, since it does not help identify the 
curative agent, does not provide the basis for the future treat- 
ment of similar cases, except for the repetition of the general 
approach. To be of maximum scientific value, the approach 
should be to try one drug at a time or, if it were possible to 
obtain a sufficient number of cases, to try a variety of drugs in 
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combinations of one, two, three, and so on in a more elaborate 
experimental design. 


"Theoretical Science 


The ultimate level of science is theoretical or explained 
science, in which the relationships and phenomena discovered 
in empirical science are explained on the basis of underlying 
causation as astep toward predicting and determining the 
methods of controlling their operation so that desirable out- 
comes can be promoted. This advanced stage of science is 
more likely to be attained in the physical sciences than it is in 
the social sciences. For a long time, for instance, chemists real- 
ized that certain substances burned, giving up heat and smoke, 
and leaving ashes. This was worth knowing in itself, but it did 
not explain what was occurring. They proposed various theo- 
ries to explain the occurrence, among which was the postula- 
tion of a substancé they called phlogiston present in the atmos- 
phere and apparently responsible for the burning. This theory 
was later rejected in favor of the modern oxidation theory 
which relates the burning of wood to the rotting of wood, the 
rusting of iron, and other chemical reactions. 

The superiority of the theoretical over the empirical level 
of science is best understood through an appreciation of the 
limitatiorfs of tne latter. Empirical science is awkward and un- 
wieldy since it deals with phenomena in relative isolation, and 
thus entails the relatively impossible task of understanding and 
remembering each phenomenon. Empirical science is particu- 
larly limited from the standpoint of predictability and control, 
which are the ultimate purposes and goals of science. Take the 
story of little Bobo who, as a result of having accidentally set 
fire to his hut, was apparently the first human being to taste 
roast pork. He had an empirical fact; whatever had happened 
had provided him with roast pork. However, should he want 
to taste roast pork again, must he burn the hut again? Must 
he duplicate all the circumstances that anteeeded the roast 
pork? Furthermore, his empirical findings might lead him 
astray in believing that he 'could also improve the taste of rice 
by setting fire to the hut. Bobo's empirical knowledge was of 
restricted usefulness, though, to be sure, he now had a goal that 
he might pursue. He might have correctly identified the reason 
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for the roast pork through intuition, or he might have at- 
tempted by trial and error to eliminate one factor after an- 
other and, eventually been able to simplify the procurement 
of roast pork. 

Theoretical science can short-cut the process of arriving at 
solutions. When the individual understands the causes of an oc- 
currence he can transfer his knowledge to advantage in the 
solution of similar problems. Explained scienze has obvious 
advantages from the standpoint of stimulating research and 
providing worthwhile hypotheses. In fact, the ultimate in sci- 
entific excellence is found in such sciences as physics, in which 
theory has advanced sufficiently (on the basis of previous em- 
pirical discoveries) that it can now anticipate and lead in the 
discovery of empirical facts. The atomic bomb, for example, 
was not devised empirically and then explained; on the con- 
trary, Einstein and his co-workers developed it theoretically, 
and turned to empirical verification largely for the purpose of 
eliminating flaws in its execution. 

The transition from empirical to theoretical science is, 
of course, a difficult step. It is relatively easy to find out what 
occurs, but it is not as easy to explain why. This is particularly 
true, for instance, in the social sciences where, for example, 
we still do not have a scientific explanation for the bulk of even 
the most elementary aspects of what occurs when a child learns. 
In some of the more advanced physical sciences, considerable 
progress has been made in this direction, though in none of the 
sciences is there complete agreement on all aspects. For in- 
stance, physics explains the phenomenon of light by two con- 
flicting theories of wave motion and particle movement. In 
the social sciences, psychology has devised a number of theo- 
Ties to explain psychological phenomena, but none has com- 
plete acceptance, nor has anyone provided a complete expla- 
nation of all aspects of behavior. We have yet to explain, for 
instarice, the neuro-physiological basis of learning. 

As a science, education is almost exclusively at the empiri- 
cal level. In fact, we have yet to discover many of the empirical 
relationships that apparently exist ámong the variables operat- 
ing in the classroom. Probably our greatest lack, however, „is 
our failure to devise a theoretical framework within which 
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we can synthesize educational findings made thus far. It might 
be said that to date the social sciences have suffered from an 
overemphasis on empiricism and a corresponding neglect of 
theory. Only recently has there been a realization of the fact 
that empiricism represents an incomplete stage of scientific de- 
velopment and of the need for greater theoretical orientation. 


S, CAUSATION 


Goals of Science 


The purpose of science is to establish functional relation- 
ships among phenomena with a view to predicting and, if pos- 
sible, to controlling their occurrence. Of course, even in some 
of the more developed sciences—astronomy or geology, for ex- 
ample—the impossibility of manipulating the variables’ re- 
stricts us to the prediction of phenomena and, at best, to an 
adaptation to their occurrence. Nevertheless, it might be highly 
desirable and useful to predict in advance the likely occurrence 
of an earthquake so that we can prepare for it, even if we can- 
not forestall it. It is likewise profitable to anticipate that the 
dull child will encounter academic difficulties. 

Unfortunately, many of the functional relationships that 
have been established among phenomena are relatively crude 
and imprecise, incorporating many irrelevant aspects while 
some of the more crucial aspects go unrecognized, or are only 
partially understood. Consequently, the resulting predictions 
frequently have been unnecessarily clumsy and unwieldy, on 
the one hand, and frequently in error, on the other. This is evi- 
dent, for instance, in the relationship which has been estab- 
lished between ability and achiévement. Furthermore, even if 
it were possible to recognize all of the factors involved in a 
phenomena, they could not all be controlled, and prediction 
still would be inaccurate to some degree. For this reason, the 
laws of science are always approximate, especially in the social 
sciences, where the prediction of whether a child will get a cer- 


Modern advances in space flight will undoubtedly cause us to reconsider this 
statement. Already numerous experiments are being conducted of the ef- 

* fects of the tremendous pressure and temperature changes upon bodies 
projected into space. 
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tain answer or react in a given way, for example, frequently 
is determined by some small and unrecognized aspect of the 
overall situation. 


Causation as Probability of Occurrence . 


Until recently, research was oriented toward the establish- 
ment of cause-and-effect relationships among phenomena. Un- 
fortunately the concept of causation has been txoublesome to 
the scientist and the philosopher as well as to the layman. 
The latter is likely to consider any antecedent or concomi- 
tant of a situation as its causative agent. As Bertrand Russell 
pointed out, the people of every country attributed the de- 
pression of the thirties to the sins of their own governments, 
and, as a result, there was a movement toward the right where 
the government in power had been leftist and toward the left 
where the government had leaned to the right. The modern 
scientist, on the other hand, is more aware bf the difficulties 
the concept presents, and the term causation, in its strict sense, 
is gradually disappearing from the vocabulary of science. The 
present view was anticipated by Russell, who in 1929 wrote: 


All philosophers of every school imagine that causation is one of 
the fundamental axioms of science, yet, oddly enough, in ad- 
vanced sciences, such as gravitational astronomy, the word “cause” 
never occurs . . . . the reason why physics has ceased to look 
for causes is that, in fact, there is no such thing. The Law of 
Causality, i Lelieve, like much that passes among philosophers, 
is a relic of a bygone age, surviving .. . only because it is er- 
roneously supposed to do no harm. 


The refinement of functional relationships into their 
minimal essentials and, of course, their theoretical explana- 
tlons are much more difficult than the mere establishment 
of these relationships. The difficulty stems from the fact 
that phenomena generally occur as a result of multiple causa- 
tion, each cause contributing to their occurrence as a vector 
force both singly and in interaction with others—for example, 
intelligence contributes only indirectly to teacher effectiveness. 


$ Bertrand Russell, “On the Importance of Logical Form" in Otto Neurath, 
et al., International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, Volume 1, No. 1. (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1938) , pp. 39-41. 
? Bertrand Russell, Mysticism and Logic (New York: Norton, 1929), p. 180. 
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Conversely, the occurrence of a given phenomenon as antici- 
pated is a function of the simultaneous operation of all the con- 
tributing forces exactly as postulated. However, inasmuch as 
the fulfillment of the latter condition in a given situation is 
relatively a matter of chance, the emphasis in research, par- 
ticularly in the social sciences, has shifted toward the discov- 
ery of functional relationships which can be expressed as prob- 
ability of occ&yrence. This is particularly true in those sciences 
in which it is not possible to manipulate variables so that 
relevant factors can be isolated from irrelevant factors. 

Even in sciences where variables can be manipulated, it is 
almost impossible to control all the factors of a situation to the 
point of identifying the causal agent or agents, and to preclude 
with certainty the operation of extraneous factors and thus to 
guarantee the occurrence of the cause-effect sequence exactly 
as postulated. Science i is now reconciled to the idea that all that 
can be expected in the situational realities under which science 
must operate is prediction—and eventual control—at a high 
level of probability. It must, of course, be realized that the 
establishment of causation is not essential. Thus we can pre- 
dict that learning will take place even though we cannot iden- 
tify its "causes," and we can predict the movement of the plan- 
ets though we cannot control such movements. This is not to 
minimize the desirability of establishing rigid cause-and-effect 
relationships, if this were possible, since such relationships are 
much more conducive to the development of control and com- 
plete explanation than is simple concomitance. It is simply a 
recognition of the fact that science rarely has complete insight 
into the nature of such relationships, and that it is invariably 
incapable of precluding all influences that can vitiate the pre- 
diction. It is a recognition that, at best, science can only ap- 
proximate what might be the ideal statement of the relation- 
ship between an effect and its cause or causes. 


Mill's Canons ' à 


Probably the most systematic of the early analyses of causa- 
tion was presented by John Stuart Mill,” who, in the mid- 
nineteenth century, postulated five basic canqns governing 
the identification of causes and effects. Despite their obvious 

10 John Stuart Mill, A System of Logic (New York: Harper, 1873) , Ch. 8. 
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limitations, which have led to their relative rejection by mod- 
ern scientists, Mill’s canons constitute one of the major ad- 
vances of scientific thought. In fact, their contribution to the 
clarification of the all-important concept of causation proba- 
bly puts them on a par with that of Aristotle’s syllogism in the 
logic of science. 

The best known and, in a sense, the most basic are his first 
two canons. 7 
The Method of Agreement 


If two or more instances of the phenomenon under investigation 
have only one circumstance in common, the circumstance in 
which alone all the instances agree is the cause (or effect) of the 
given phenomenon. 


Thus, if the people who fell sick after having attended a 
certain banquet have in common the fact that they ate the same 
food, it may be suspected that the food is the" cause of their ill- 
ness. 

The Method of Difference 


If an instance in which the phenomenon under investigation oc- 
curs, and an instance in which it does not occur, have every cir- 
cumstance save one in common, that one occurring only in the 
former; the circumstance in which alone the two instances differ, 
is the effect, or cause, or a necessary part of the cause, of the 
phenomenon. 


These canons have been subjected to numerous and thor- 
ough critical reviews. Cohen and Nagel" point out that they 
cannot be used either as instruments of discovery or of proof. 
For example, using the method of agreement in the case of 
baldness, it would be impossible to find two men different in 
every respect except that both are bald. If we modify the 
statement to include only relevant respects, we would have to 
decide what is relevant, and thus would have o start with a 
hypothesis about the likely causes of baldness, Using the 
method of agreement as a method of proof, we would not know 
whether to expect single or multiple causes and, eveu if we 
were to locate one single point of difference between two in- 


11 Morris R. Cohen and Ernest Nagel, An Introduction to Logic and Scientific 
Method (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1934), p. 251ff. 
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stances, we could not be sure that it would be present in all 
cases. Then, too, there is the possibility that the crucial factor 
has been overlooked and is not included im the consideration 
—for example, in this instance, the existence of an unknown 
germ which is the cause of baldness. 

From the standpoint of scientific rigor, the method of dif- 
ference suffers from much the same limitations as the method 
of sae a method of discovery, it is limited by the fact 
that two circumstances can never be alike in all respects save 
one. Restricting the statement to relevant circumstances ne- 
cessitates a hypothesis, which may overlook the agent causing 
the phenomenon directly, or acting as a catalytic agent in the 
operation of other variables. Nor can the method of difference 
be used as a means of proof inasmuch as other factors which are 
not included may be the crucial agents. The problem is fur- 
ther complicated»by the fact that, in practice, causal factors are 
generally complex rather than single. The factors that make for 
good teaching, for example, probably operate only in interac- 
tion with one another. 

In summary, the method of agreement is of relatively lit- 
tle value in research since it is almost impossible to fulfill the 
required conditions. The method of difference, on the other 
hand, is.somewhat more realistic and is essentially the model 
of the simple experimental design involving the operation of 
a single experimental factor. Mill’s first two canons display 
their greatest validity and usefulness when stated conversely: 
A circumstance which is not common to all instances of a given 
phenomenon cannot be its cause, and a circumstance cannot 
be the cause of a phenomenon if, when it is present, the phe- 
nomenon fails to occur. The use of this converse can be exem- 
plified in the case of identifying the cause of an allergy by 
eliminating, one by one, the potential causes to the point that 
the true cause is finally identified through the process of the 
elimination of non-causes. It can be utilized, for example, in a 
trial-and-error approach to the diagnosis of academic diffi- 


culties. o 
The Joint Method of Agreement and Disagreement 


If two or more instances in which the phenomenon occurs have 
only ong circumstance in common, while two or more instances 
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in which it does not occur have nothing in common save the ab- 
sence of that circumstance; the circumstance in which alone the 
two sets of instances differ, is the effect, or cause, or a necessary 
part of the cause, of the phenomenon. 


The third canon is simply a-combination of the first two. 
It might be illustrated by the fact that one event preceding 
another does not prove that the first is the cause of the sec- 
ond, unless it can also be shown that the supptession of the 
first also suppresses the occurrence of the second. In a sense, 
the third canon comes closer to the concept of cause and ef- 
fect than either of the other two, if chance fluctuations are 
eliminated through replication and randomness. On the other 
hand, as pointed out by Cohen and Nagel," the joint method 
is not much of an improvement, if any, over its two component 
canons, for it has essentially the same weaknesses as a source 
of both discovery and proof. a 
The Method of Residue 


Subduct from any phenomenon such part as is known by previ- 
ous inductions to be the effect of certain antecedents, and the 


residue of the phenomenon is the effect of the remaining ante- 
cedent. 


If ABC is the cause of XYZ, and further, if AB is the cause 
of XY, then C must be the cause of Z. This canon arrives at the 
specific cause by the process of elimination and is interesting as 
a source of hypotheses in the more advanced sciences. For 
example, chemists measuring a mole of chlorine consistently 
found its weight to be approximately 35.5 grams, which did 
not make sense since its atomic weight had been calculated on 
the periodic table to be 35. The problem was solved by the 
discovery that common chlorine is really a mixture of Chlo- 
rine 35 and its isotope Chlorine 37 in the approximate ratio of 
3:1. A parallel situation in education would be the case of the 
gifted child who, because of the interference of emotional fac- 
tors, for example, is not living up to academic expectations. 
Useful as this canon is in a highly developed science, it is some- 
what less valuable in the social sciences where the expected 
values are relatively unknown, and the existence, magnitude, 
and direction of any deviation from the expected cannot always 


12 Cohen and Nagel, Ibid. 
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be appraised. The canon is useful only to the extent that one 
can determine that an established relationship is being inter- 
fered with. 

The Method of Concomitant Variation 


Whatever phenomenon varies in any manner whenever another 
phenomenon varies in some particular manner is either the 
cause or an Ros of that phenomenon, or is connected with it 
through some Fact of causation." 


This canon also has serious weaknesses. Besides requiring 
valid and reliable measurements, it cannot provide proof since 
it does not eliminate the possibility of the two factors being 
caused by a third factor (which is allowed for in the latter part 
of the statement). Without much effort, it is possible to ob- 
tain a correlation of some magnitude between almost any two 
variables—for example, teachers’ salaries and the annual con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquors, or the number of teachers in 
a given community and the number of traffic violations, mar- 
riages, and other factors that accompany an increase in popu- 
lation. The value of the concept of concomitant variation 
probably lies in its negative statement—that is, phenomena 
that do not vary concomitantly cannot be related causally. Of 
course, this canon, like the others, can suggest hypotheses for 
investigation. The failure of the canon of concomitance to 
isolate the operation of a third factor as the mutual cause of the 
covariation of the two variables is evident in the Hawthorne 
studies previously cited. On the other hand, concomitant varia- 
tion is frequently the only way we can deal with certain prob- 
lems in which, because of the impossibility of the physical 
manipulation of the variables, we must rely on statistical analy- 


SIS. 


Evaluation of Mill’s Canons 

Despite their limitations, Mill’s canons represent impor- 
tant landmarks in the history of science, for they mark an im- 
portant gain in the successive definition and redefinition 
through which science must pass on its way to greater accuracy 
and truth. As instruments of present-day science, their use is 


13 Mill, of. cit. 
14 See Chapter 15. 
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restricted largely to the derivation of hypotheses and their 
elimination through logic and, thus, to the reduction of the 
number of hypotheses to be tested empirically. 

MijjScanons were oriented toward the establishment of 
causation in the sense of attributing the occurrence or non- 
occurrence of a phenomenon to the operation of a given fac- 
tor. Their basic weakness stemmed from overlooking the facts 
that phenomena generally occur in response tc/a multiplicity 
of causes, and that what in practice appears to be the same 
cause frequently leads to varying outcome with the result that 
the occurrence of a given phenomenon is a matter of probability 
rather than certainty. Science is now oriented toward the con- 
cept of concomitance and probability, and modern statistical 
developments in multivariate analysis have made the use of 
Mill's canons. relatively restricted, inadequate, and gener- 
ally naive. " 


PROOF 


Nature of Proof 


Closely related to cause and effect is the concept of proof. 
The determination of precisely what constitutes proof is some- 
times difficult since proof implies the possibility of establishing 
truth, a point in sharp conflict with the modern view of science 
as a series of steps toward or approximations to the truth—that 
is, a parallel series of partial proofs rather than proof it- 
self. In fact, even if truth were attainable, it would be difficult 
to establish with any degree of confidence that it had been at- 
tained in any one instance, and it could never be done with 
certainty. From an empirical point of view, proof parallels 
the concept of causation and poses the same problems in its 
establishment, and again, we find a great deal of looseness in 
the use of the term. As pointed out by Burton the layman 
makes comments without proof and does. nct expect proof 
of the comments which he hears; he neither realizes the neces- 
sity for proof nor understands the nature of conclusive proof. 

It is first necessary to realize that there are different kinds 
of proof. For example, in the legal sense, the accused may be 
considered "proved" guilty when his guilt is shown beyond rea- 


15 William H. Burton, et al., Education for Effective Thinking (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1958) , p. 142. 
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sonable doubt. Corroboration of adverse testimony, prepon- 
derance of eviderice, failure to establish an adequate alibi, 
and so on, are generally adequate for conviction. An important 
consideration is the general reputation of the key witness. How- 
ever, legal "proof" generally requires the establishment of 
a motive as the center of a conceptual scheme within which 
the offense can be viewed in perspective. This tends to be neces- 
sary even wh the accused postulates his guilt. 


Deductive Proof 


Of greater interest here is mathematical proof. In geome- 
try, for instance, each theorem ends with the usual Q.E.D. 
Analysis of such proofs shows them to be based upon internal 
consistency. Each theorem follows logically from the prem- 
ise established in its statement and from the proof of the pre- 
ceding’ theorems, all the way back to Theorem One, which 
derives its proof. fronr self-eyident postulates and axioms.” 
Barring errors of deductive reasoning, each theorem is as 
sound as the theorems on which it is based. Proof in mathe- 
matics, since it is based on specific assumptions, is much more 
rigorous than proof in the empirical sense, but its applicabil- 
ity is restricted to the situation specified in its premises. This 
type of deductive proof is also found in logic, in both cases, 
proof is absolute: if we accept the premises, barring errors in 
the process, the conclusions that follow are indisputable. 


Empirical Proof 


The proof with which research is most directly cancerned 
is empirical proof. What constitutes proof that teaching by 
Method A leads to greater pupil gain than does teaching by 
Method B? Or that treating wood with Chemical X increases 
its tensile strength? Here the proof is relatively more compli- 
cated. In the simplest case of the latter problem, one might 
take two identical boards, impregnate one of the boards with 
Chernical X and leave the other untreated, and then test both 
pieces for strength. The essence of proof in émpirical science 
consists of empirical observations confirming a given hypothe- 


ietry, for example, is not so much an ex- 
as it is precisely what one gets when one 
‘The development of non- Euclidian 
ng with a different product if one 


16 Tt is evident that Euclidian geom 
v pression of mathematical realify 
starts out with Euclidian assumptions. 
geometry testifies to the possibility of endir 
starts with different premises, 
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sis. Thus, if the investigator hypothesizes that Chemical X in- 
creases the strength of wood, and if, when he subjects his hy- 
pothesis to a test, his observations are in line with that hypothe- 
sis, proof seems to have been established. Such proof is sup- 
plied by nature; the investigator simply notes the answer that 
is provided. 

In practice, establishing empirical proof is invariably 
complicated since it requires the establishrffent of control 
in an attempt to preclude the operation of extraneous factors. 
Obviously all biasing factors must be controlled since these 
would vitiate any proof derived. However, even after reason- 
able control of biasing factors has been effected, the investi- 
gator must still consider the operation of chance factors. ‘These 
are generally controlled through replication and randomiza- 
tion so that whatever effects such uncontrolled factors have 
on the operation of the factor under study will tend to neu- 
tralize themselves—at least at a level that can be estimated 
and allowed for. This means, of course, that empirical proof, 
even at best, is always a matter of probability, never certainty. 


Proof in Modern Science 


The present orientation of science toward probability of 
occurrence is undoubtedly the most crucial distinction be- 
tween modern science and that of years ago. Until recently, 
knowledge was conceived as precise arid unalterable, and sci- 
entific effort was directed toward the derivation of immu- 
table laws of a cause-and-effect nature. Modern scientific 
thought, in contrast, subscribes to the concept of general 
regularities on an overall basis. In other words, there has been 
a shift from a subscription to such concepts as truth, cause, 
proof, and mathematical impossibility to those of statistical 
probability and improbability. Implied here is the very real 
possibility—in fact, the general expectancy—that values com- 
ply with a given law only in the general sensé, that science is 
a matter of general regularities rather than exception-free rela- 
tionships expressed in precise mathematical formulas.” 


E 

1 To be notéa in this connection is the vital contribution of such statisticians 
as Gauss and LaPlace in placing the concept of error under law (the law of 
error) , and thus permitting the interpretation of data on the basis of their 
relative agreement with the general law as postulated. ` 
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Acknowledging the concept of probability as the basis of 
scientific proof is an admission that the last word of science 
has yet to be said. It attests to the incompleteness of our knowl- 
edge and the inadequacy of our control of extraneous factors. 
The fact that we cannot predict certain phenomena with 
precision implies that we are not controlling all of the factors 
involved in their occurrence, just as the occurrence of an event 
from several alternative causes indicates that we have not de- 
fined the exact nature of the cause or of the effect. It must 
not be inferred that the conception of scientific knowledge 
as merely probable is a denigration of science. Rather it is a 
recognition that this is the only kind of knowledge possible, 
even in the most advanced sciences, where reality insists that 
the actual occurrence of a phenomenon is not in precise agree- 
ment with the laws describing its operation. Boyle’s Law, 
for example, expresses an ideal situation which is only approxi- 
mated in practice. Two missiles fired from the same gun under 
“identical” conditions rarely, if ever, follow the same trajec- 
tory; landing on a target is strictly a matter of probability. For 
the same reason, actuarial laws, despite their overall accuracy, 
are almost completely inapplicable in the individual case, 
just as prediction of academic success is, and must remain, a 
group concept. On the other hand, there is no cause for dis- 
couragement: barring gross errors, parts are manufactured, 
bridges are built, and satellites orbited. We merely acknowl- 
edge that they do so not according to exact specifications, but 
within the tolerance limits postulated by the law of chance. 

It is interesting to note that mathematics, as a pure dis- 
cipline, is independent of empirical proof or disproof. Fhat 
two and two make four is not proved or disproved by showing 
that two oranges plus two oranges make four oranges or that 
two gallons of sand plus two gallons of water do not make four 
gallons of anything. Nor do mathematicians care: when prac- 
tice confirms theory, it is to be expected; when it does not 
agree, it simply reflects failure in the fulfillment of the assump- 
tions on which the mathematical expressions rest. Neverthe- 
less, it is worth noting that the principles of mathematics are 
generally supported by the empirical evidence. For example, 
the weight that can be supported on a clothesline is a function 
of the angle of declination and the tensile strength of the line 
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as represented by the equation w — t sin 6. This, of course, 
does not "prove" the validity of trigonometry as a discipline, 
since mathematical proof is not empirical; it simply "proves" 
that the assumptions upon which trigonometry is based are 
-apparently sound and that the results are therefore useful. 


SUMMARY 


l. Man's attempts to arrive at truth concerning his environ- 
ment have been based on three complementary approaches—ex peri- 
ence, reasoning, and experimentation. 

2. Experience—our own or that of others—obviously is a 
prerequisite to the development of science. However, the number 
of false beliefs attest to its limitations as a source of scientific truth. 
Experience makes its greatest contribution in the derivation and 
the verification of hypotheses. 

3. Reasoning is an indispensable tool in the derivation of 
scientific truth, but, it cannot generate or even identify truth. Its 
contribution to the development of science lies in suggesting hy- 
potheses, in evaluating the compatibility of hypotheses with ac- 
cepted knowledge, in devising a research design capable of testing 
these hyputheses, and in interpreting the results of such a test. 

4. Historically, syllogistic reasoning, perfected by Aristotle, 
represents the first systematic attempt at the discovery of truth. It 
degenerated during the Middle Ages into an exercise in mental 
gymnastics, divorced from basic experience. It was superseded in 
the early 1600's by the inductive approach advocated'by Francis 
Bacon, who objected to what he considered to be the prejudicial in- 
fluence of hypotheses in orienting the scientist to a prejudged 
conclusion. Bacon's approach—which was undoubtedly wasteful, if 
not unproductive—was, in turn, superseded by the modern induc- 
tive-deductive method, generally credited to Charles Darwin. 

5. Experimentation is undoubtedly the most rigorous approach 
to scientific truth. It is designed to test the validity of hypotheses 
under rigorous conditions of control. 

6. In its development, science went through three relatively 
clear, although overlapping, stages. Primitive man explained phe- 
nomena on the basis of gods, spirits, and other supernatural agents. 
Later, man came to realize that natural phenomena had a natural 
cause, and eventually he undertook the task of deriving empirical 
generalizations relating the occurrence of phenomena to their 
cause. The third stage consists of developing a logical framework to 
explain the, empirical relationships noted and to permit the deduc- 
tion of hypotheses concerning the other aspects of the phenóme- 
nu in question. This represents the highest level—and the goal— 
of scientific endeavor. 

7. Empirical science operates through such steps as: (a) the 
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accumulation and clarification of experience; (b) classification; 
(c) quantification; (d) discovery of relationships; and (e) suc 
cessive approximations to (and succéssive re-definitions of) .the 
truth. 

8. Early science—as exemplified by Mill's Canons—was oriented 
toward the discovery of cause-and-effect relationships of the one-to- 
one variety between a certain antecedent and a certain consequent. 
Modern science, in contrast, recognizes that a multiplicity, of in- 
teracting "causas" are involved in the occurrence of a phenomenon, 
and that its actual occurrence as anticipated is a function of the 
simultaneous operation of all contributing factors exactly as 
postulated, and, therefore, always a matter of probability, never cer- 
tainty. 

9. What constitutes proof needs clarification. Deductive proof 
—like that in mathematics and logic—is simply a matter of internal 
consistency. Legal proof is generally a matter of plausibility and 
general credibility. Empirical proof, on the other hand, is in- 
variably a troublesome concept, since it implies the establishment of 
cause-and-effect relationships (or truth) —which, as we have seen, is 
relatively impossible. Modern science is oriented toward successive 
approximations to the truth and partial (tentative) proofs. In con- 
trast to the earlier view, modern science views empirical proof— 
like causation—as a matter of general expectancy or probability of 
occurrence at a given level of confidence. 


PROJECTS and QUESTIONS 


1. Investigate and report the contributions of the Greeks—especially 
Plato and Aristotle—to the development of modern science. Pay 
particular attention to their system of classification and the 
syllogism. 

2. List ten false beliefs that were widely accepted, even by the in- 
telligentia at one time or another in our cultural development. 
Trace the developments that led to their eventual rejection. 

3. Report on the development of the periodic table in chemistry— 
or a similar achievement of scientific interest—as an example of 
the series of successive approximations to the truth characteristic 
of the refinement of science. 
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There is not a single phase of the educational process that 
a mature science of behavior could not render more ef- 
fective 
Roeert M. W. Travers 
Ho 


3 The Nature of Science 


Purpose of Science 
The basic purpose of science is the accumulation and 
clarification of experience, and the systematization of such 
experience into a relatively small number of broad general 
laws and principles governing the specific categories into 
which phenomena can be classified. It is not merely a matter 
of cataloging one's experiences or of describing their nature 
and characteristics in detail, but rather one of discovering 
or of establishing a structural system into which phenomena 
can be ordered and on the basis of which they can be predicted 
and, eventually, controlled. In the early stages of science, the 
task is to gather, define, and catalog experiences in order to ob- 
tain an understanding of their interrelationships. In the later 
stages of science, the task is to 1educe to a minimum the num- 
ber of laws necessary to express these relationships. 
Interpreted ‘broadly, the scientific method constitutes the 
most adequate approach to the discovery of*truth, and cer- 
tainly it has demonstrated ,its worth, particularly in the physi- 
cal sciences. On the other hand, the limitations of the scientific 
ntethod must be clearly understood. For instance; science can- 
not deal directly with values. It can define some of the issues 
involved in making value-judgments, but the judgments 
B 45 « 
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themselves are outside the scope of science. Even the interpre- 
tation of the results of research is outside of the realm of 
science. And, while science attempts to minimize errors and 
guarantee valid results, errors have been made by persons using 
the scientific method. Usually, however, the errors were in the 
use of the method rather than in the method itself. It musi also 
be noted that the scientific method does not Igad to truth di- 
rectly, but proceeds through a series of successive approxima- 
tions to the isolation of more and more precise relationships 
and toa more and more adequate formulation of these relation- 


ships. 


Science as a Method of Discovery 


Science can be defined both as an organized body of 
knowledge and as a method and system of deriving truth. The 
latter is certainly the more crucial aspect, since it not only per- 
mits the discovery of knowledge but also affords us the means 
for accelerated scientific progress. The scientific method can be 
delineated into a number of steps, the exact formulation of 
which varies somewhat from writer to writer. The general 
pattern is: certain phenomena are observed; a problem situa- 
tion develops and is noted and clarified; crude relationships 
are tentatively identified and elaborated; a more or less for- 
mal hypothesis is derived; a design is developed to test the 
hypothesis; the hypothesis is verified or refuted; the results are 
subjected to further tests and refinement; and finally, the con- 
clusions are integrated with the previous concepts of science. 
The process involves such subsidiary steps as the review of re- 
lated experience, the manipulation of factors, the measurement 
of quantities, the scaling of variables, and the analysis and in- 
terpretation of data. It must also be realized that the steps, 
while usually listed in a one-two-three fashion, rarely occur in 
that sequence, since the effective use of the scientific method 
does not allow for this sort of rigidity. 

Obviously, not all attempts at discovering truth comply 
with the specific formulation presented above. Some scientists 
suggest that we ought to think of scientific methods rather than 
of the scientific method; they feel that using the term in the 
singular implies that there is only one. right way to attack a 
problem, and that it leads people to confuse the scientific 
method with experimentation which is only one form of the 
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scientific method. Other scientists do not agree: they realize 
that though there are different ways of treating different prob- 
lems, the need is for many different scientific techniques sub- 
sumed under the scientific method. 

The difficulty is, obviously, one of definition of the terms, 
science and scientific method. If we rigidly hold to the scientific 
method described above as the criterion for inclusion or exclu- 
sion in the select club of science, we would have to exclude 
Einstein's contributions because they were almost exclusively 
organizational and deductive rather than experimental. And, 
unless we extend the concept of verification to include proof by 
observation, we also exclude such sciences as astronomy and ge- 
ology in which manipulation of variables is relatively impossible. 
We also eliminate historical studies and many others in which 
control is relatively limited. The scientific method must not be 
interpreted so narrowly that it excludes all approaches except 
those in which the investigator actually manipulates—either 
physically or statistically—the conditions of his "experiment," 
and “causes” the occurrence of the events he wishes to observe. 

We must also realize that the great scientific discoveries 
of history, as well as those of more recent times, were generally 
not achieved through close adherence to the formal steps of 
the scientific method as taught in our schools where, according 
to Kruglak, the spirit of scientific inquiry involved in "experi- 
ments" too frequently degenerates into collecting the same data 
that millions of other bored students have collected for years.’ 
Furthermore, it must be noted that the ultimate in scientific 
progress and excellence is obtained, not through experimenta- 
tion as such, but through the organization and systematization 
of scientific thought. In the more advanced stages of science, 
experimentation is essentially restricted to the role of confirm- 
ing the outcomes which logical deduction has led the scientist 


to expect. 


The Products of Science o 


Of great significance in our understanding of modern 
science is the change that has taken place in the way we view 
its products. Until the turn of the century, scientific “facts” 
were immutable. Once obtained, they were considered laws of 

1 Haym Rruglak, “The Delusion ot the Scientific Method,” American Journal 
of Physics, 17 (January, 1949) : 23-9. 3 
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nature that, barring errors in derivation, had everlasting va- 
lidity. Our newer concept of science as a matter of successive 
approximation to the truth casts the facts of science in the role 
of working hypotheses which have “not a validity, but a util- 
ity, ? in the sense that they are effective in expanding our 
control of events, and are valid only until a better working 
hypothesis is found. The so-called "laws of nature" are now 
considered simply a representation of our ws of conceptu- 
alizing data, with everything relative and conditional. 

The end-products of empirical science are the laws and 
generalization which place a number of relatively isolated re- 
lationships—discovered through the various techniques of 
science—into a unitary conceptual framework. 

Science is generally oriented toward the derivation of laws 
which are of a nomothetic nature—that is, general laws which 
apply to all individuals of a given class or a given set. For ex- 
ample, bright children learn faster than dull children. Such 
laws are derived statistically and apply statistically—that is, the 
relationship is one of probability, and though they are stated as 
absolutes, it is more correct to state that bright children tend to 
learn . . . , or, in general, bright children . . . 

Such generalizations are not exception-free. They express 
a useful relationship, bui they generally are of limited use in 
the individual case, since they are derived on the basis of an 
average se! -f conditions which no one can duplicate. To the 
extent that the individual complies with the conditions postu- 
lated in the law only in the general sense, the law applies to him 
only in a general way and, therefore, can be interpreted only 
on the basis of probability. This is perhaps more obvious in the 
social sciences where, for example, predicting which student 
applicant will be successful and which will be unsuccessful is 
always a precarious undertaking. The predicament, however, is 
not restricted to the social sciences: it pertains equally well 
to the bombardment of alpha particles where it is impossible 
to tell which paiticle will fly free and which direction it will 
take. A 

The degree to which a generalization can be applied to 
the individual case depends to a great degree on the ex- 


?D. Ewen Cameron, “The Current Transition in the Conception of Science," 
Science, 107 (May 28, 1948) : 553-8. 
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tent of the clear-cut, nonoverlapping distinctions stated in the 
conclusions. Thus, the generalization that adults are taller 
than children can be applied in the individual case with a high 
degree of probability, while the generalization that executive 
positions are occupied by persons who are taller than average 
has only a slightly greater than 50-50 probability of successful 
prediction in the individual case. The number of conditions in- 
cluded in the statement of the law also affects it applicability: 
the more of the relevant conditions in the antecedent of the law 
which are specified, the greater the probability of its validity 
in cases meeting those specifications. In fact, a law would be 
exception-free if its statement covered all antecedent condi- 
tions involved. However, then there would be no "new" cases 
and the law would be useless. Thus the more conditions we 
specify in the statement of a law, the more precise it becomes 
(under the conditions of its statement), but also the more re- 
stricted it is in its application—and the more useless it is as a 
tool of prediction. 

Of particular interest to social scientists are the laws 
known as idiographic—that is, laws pertaining to the indi- 
vidual case. The clinical psychologist, for example, would rely 
on idiographic laws in predicting the behavior of his client on 
the basis of the specific characteristics that make this client 
like and yet different from other counselees. Each child in the 
classroom also is a unique individual whose behavior is gov- 
erned by idiographic as well as nomothetic laws. 


THEORY AND SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 


The Need for Organization 


In its early stages of development, the major concern of 
science is the accumulation and refinement of experience and 
the discovery of functional relationships between phenomena 
through the application of methods of observation of various 
levels of refinement. As long as the relationships so derived re- 
main isolated, however, they are of limited value except in 
the solution of a problem identical to those which led to their 
discovery. To be useful, knowledge must be organized, and the 
primary responsibility of a science is to develop a system of 
organization which will make the facts, as they are accumu- 
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lated, meaningful from the standpoint of their ultimate pur- 
pose. 

Only when isolated facts are placed in perspective, as a re- 
sult of being integrated in some conceptual scheme which pro- 
motes a greater understanding of their nature and significance, 
do we approach a science. Thus, Conant suggests that unless 
progress is made in reducing the degree of empiricism in an 
area, the rate of advance in that area will bæ relatively slow 
and highly capricious.* Similarly, McConnell points out that 
the development of a science depends as much on the con- 
tinuous formulation and revision of theory as it does on in- 
vestigation and experimentation.’ 

Science is never satisfied with isolated facts but is com- 
mitted to a continuous process of ever-expanding clarification 
and systematization of its findings. Through continuous obser- 
vation and experimentation, it attempts to evaluate the ade- 
quacy of previous generalizations and to isolate the conditions 
under which these previous generalizations can be expected 
to hold. Thus, in sequence, from simple experiences come 
simple hypotheses, which lead to further experience, further 
clarification, and more sophisticated hypotheses. As these 
hypotheses are substantiated, they become laws and principles 
which, as a result of being mirrored against further facts, hy- 
potheses, and laws, become integrated theories. The ultimate 
goal is a systematization not only of facts into laws but of laws 
into ever-expanding conceptual schemes of science and an 
ever-smaller number of broad principles and theories. Thus 
the method of science is essentially one of a back-and-forth 
movement—troi facts, to hypotheses, to laws, and back to facts 
as the basis for the testing and refinement of more adequate 
hypotheses; thus leading to the derivation of more general and 
comprehensive principles and theories. It must also be noted 
that generally the steps are rather small; progress in science is 
made by the slow accumulation of small steps and, frequently, 
the correction ‘of missteps." 


3 James B. Conant, “The Role of Science in Our Unique Society," Science, 
107 (January, 1948) : 77-83. ; 

5 Thomas R. McConnell, The Psychology of Learning. 41st Yearbook; National 
Society for the Study of Education, Pt. 2 (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1942) , p. 8. 

5 Benton J. Underwood, Psychological Research (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1957) , p. 9. 
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Purpose of Theory 


'The purposes to be served by theory in the development 
of science have been implied repeatedly in the previous sec- 
tions. They can be summarized as follows: 


1. Theory synthesizes isolated bits of empirical data into a 
broader congeptual scheme of wider applicability and pre- 
dictability. It permits-deeper understanding of data and trans- 
lates empirical findings into more readily understood, more 
readily retained, and more readily adaptable form. The 
theory of oxidation, for instance, places many of the chemical 
reactions common to everyday lite in focus. Theory provides 
facts with meaning and significance by clarifying them and by 
placing them in perspective with one another and with pre- 
existing theories. It defines the problem and its setting, and de- 
termines the relevancy of the facts that have been obtained. 

9. Theory permits the prediction of the occurrence of phe- 
nomena and enables the investigator to postulate and, even- 
tually, to discover hitherto unknown and unobserved phenom- 
ena. At the time the periodic table was being completed, for 
instance, certain gaps were noted in the sequence of the ele- 
ments. Since according to theory, there should have been no 
gaps, scientists were spurred to look for the missing elements. 
In time these were found, probably much earlier than they 
would have been had their presence not been anticipated by 
theory. This brings out the interesting point that generally 
facts are gathered first and then explained, but here the op- 
posite is true. The facts were explained first and then dis- 
covered. "There are other “facts,” of course, that are still in the 
postulated stage and have yet to be verified; some of these 
may never be discovered and perhaps do mot even exist. 

3. Theory acts as a guide to discovering facts; it pinpoints cru- 
cial aspects to be investigated and crucial questions to be an- 
swered. By identifying areas in need of exploration, it stimu- 
lates research in areas that are lagging. 

4. Theory is based on the assumption that detailed empirical 
findings are special cases of more general laws, and that prog- 
ress cannot be made ds long as observations are simply ac- 
cumulated. "Theories cannot develop without experimental 
facts any more than the discovery of experimental facts can 
proceed far on the basis of grossly inadequate or incorrect 
theories. For example, the progress of psychiatry as a science 
was bound to be limited as long as the insane were viewed as 
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possessed by a devil. Just as facts underlie theories, theories 
underlie facts—each raising the other on a spiral to evermore 
precise scientific formulations. Research and theory go hand 
in hand: theory guides and stimulates research while research 
tests and stimulates theory development, resulting in more 
adequate theories and better and clearer facts. This is again a 
statement of the successive approximations and redefinitions 
on the basis of which scientific progress is made. Facts derive 
their significance from the theoretical framework into which 
they fit, just as theories derive their acceptability from the ex- 
tent to which they bring facts into clearer focus. This is well 
stated in the following quotations: 


. . . [T]here is a constant and intricate relationship between 
facts and theory. Facts without theory or theory without facts 
lack significance. Facts take their significance from the theo- 
ries which define, classify and predict them. Theories possess sig- 
nificance when they are built upon, classified, and tested by 
facts. Thus, the growth of science is dependent upon the accu- 
mulation of facts and the formulation of new or broader the- 
ories.* 

'To conduct research without theoretical interpretations or 
to theorize without research is to ignore the essential functions of 
theory as a tool for achieving economy of thought.’ 

This is particularly true since, in order to achieve control 
and replicable results, research must confine its efforts to seeking 
answers to problems that have been delineated and controlled to 
the point that the outcomes are highly fragmented and isolated. 
There is a need, therefore, to organize the tiny, rigorously de- 
fined bits of knowledge into a more realistically meaningful set- 
ting. This is precisely the function of theory. 


The Modern Acceptance of Theory 


"The value of theory is readily acknowledged by such nota- 
ble scientists as Finstein and Conant and attested to by the fact 
that many of the world's leading scientists, for example, New- 
ton, Poincaré, Whitehead, and Einstein, were philosophers of 
science rather than experimenters. In fact, it is the feeling of 
many scientists that we are limited not so much by the inade- 

*Deobold B. Van Dalen, "Relationship of Fact and Theory in Research," 
Educational Administration and Supervision, 45 (September, 1959): 271-4. 


7 Claire Selltiz, et al., Research Methods in Social Relations. (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston, 1959) , p 199. 
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quacies of our techniques of research as by the inadequacy of 
our theoretical framework. There are, however, others who are 
more reserved in their support of theory. A relatively strong 
stand against theory is taken by Skinner® who questions the 
need for theories of learning on the grounds that they are not 
essential to the designing of significant experiments, and 
further that they actually retard the growth of science by di- 
verting researcl time and effort from research proper and by 
limiting research to predetermined areas, while discouraging 
the investigation of those aspects which are not in line with 
current theory. 

The layman, and even the professional person, frequently 
displays a lack of appreciation of the complementary nature of 
theory and practice. There is a tendency for the practical man to 
look on theory as something impractical and idealistic. It is true, 
of course, that many theories have not been well formulated and 
that many are based on speculation rather than on scientific 
fact. This is understandable: in the early stages of his work, the 
theorist must be blind to exceptions; otherwise, he would 
never be able to get started. He must bypass certain problems 
until he has gathered enough facts to resolve them. It is also 
true that, in the social sciences especially, many theories are 
relatively, lacking in validity and scope, as well as in practi- 
cality, simply because they are not sufficiently advanced. It must 
not be assumed, however, that theory consists of blind specula- 
tion. On the contrary, a theory is an attempt at synthesizing 
and integrating empirical data for maximum clarification and 
unification—and certainly nothing is as practical as a sound 
theory. 

Actually everyone has a number of personal theories 
based on postulates and assumptions of varying degrees of ade- 
quacy and truth from which he makes deductions of various 
degrees of cruciality and, of course, of accuracy. The princi- 
pal, for instance; has many theories about education. These are 
based partially on personal experience, partiaily on his read- 
ing of relevant literature, and partially on his personal philoso- 
phy. But he looks upon these theories as practical facts, and he 
bises decisions on them as if they were truth. Rarely, if ever, 


8 Burrhus F. Skinner, “Are Theories of Learning Necessary?" Psychological 
Review 57 (July, 1950) : 193-216. 
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does he subject his theories to a test through a valid experi- 
ment of their logica! deductions. 

Probably the most fundamental determinant of the po- 
tential contributions of theory to a given science is the state of 
development of that science. It seems logical that in the early 
development of any science, the empirical approach—that is, 
the accumulation of data—must be paramount. In the later 
stages, on the other hand, theory is likely to become progres- 
sively more vital to its further growth. The question then is 
not one of whether one believes in the crucial role of theory 
in the advance of science, but whether a given science is ready 
for emphasis on theory. This is the position taken by Traxler’ 
and also by MacKinnon" who questions the practice of requir- 
ing a doctoral candidate to take a definite theoretical stand in 
his doctoral dissertation, when the various members of his com- 
mittee would probably not agree on a single theoretical posi- 
tion themselves. 

It is fully recognized that premature subscription to a 
theory may blind the scientist to the correct solution in 
much the same way as the flat-world concept or the veneration 
of Aristotle may have delayed science for centuries. Further- 
more, the fact that a discovery which is compatible with a 
theory is easier to accept than one which is not may lead to the 
perpetuation of false theories supported by prejudged or par- 
tial evidence. Premattire attempts to reach a formalized the- 
oretical position are likely to lead to the investigation of the 
more trivial aspects of science, simply because they are easier to 
conceptualize and to test. The more trivial aspects frequently 
lend themselves more readily to mathematical formalism, for 
example, with the resulting neglect of the more significant but 
more theoretically complex aspects. Another difficulty which 
arises in the social sciences is that the formulation of a theory 
immediately leads to its contamination, in the sense that people 
are affected by knowledge of the theory and, reacting to this 
knowledge, interfere with its realization. It alo must be realized 
that a theory does not provide answers; it may stimulate and 


9 Arthur E. Traxler, "Some Comments on Educational Research in this Cen- 
tury," Journal of Educational Research, A7 (January 1954) : 359-66. 

10 Donald W. MacKinnon, "Fact and Fancy in Personality Research,” Ameri- 
can Psychologist, 8 (April 1953) : 138-46. 
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direct research, but it is through significant research and not 
through theory that significant answers are obtained. 

The emphasis to be placed on theory in the development 
of a given science at a particular stage of development is diffi- 
cult to establish since it revolves around the question of when 
enough is enough. Undoubtedly, a science is always ready for 
theory—at its own level, of course—but ready, nevertheless. It is 
not fruitful to concentrate on the accumulation of data with- 
out some (perhaps vague) idea of what is sought. The ac- 
cumulation of data and the organization of these data into 
theoretical structure must go hand in hand, and any lag in one 
is bound to cause a corresponding lag in the other. 


Theory as a Point of Reference 


All sciences make use of deduction to some degree. In 
fact, though in the beginning a given science must concentrate 
on the accumulation of evidence and the inductive develop- 
ment of tentative hypotheses, in its later stages the relative 
ratio of induction to deduction leans more toward deduction. 
Much of the effort of the physicist, for example, is devoted 
to the mathematical manipulation of previously derived for- 
mulas of the relationship among phenomena. In fact, in the 
more advanced sciences, scientists place their maximum con- 
cern on the development of theory on the basis of which em- 
pirical observations are to be guided and explained. A physi- 
cist, for instance, would look with some degree of suspicion on 
any result that he could not integrate with previously estab- 
lished theory. This is not to imply that physic: is fully explored 
and complete, but rather that it is sufficiently stable and inte- 
grated that the next improvements are likely to be small 
changes, and, furthermore, changes that are compatible with 
present views. Thus, Einstein’s theory of relativity gained early 
acceptance because it was a better explanation, rather than a 
refutation of what was already known about gravity and electri- 
cal theories and reconciled some of the contradictions of earlier 
theories. h : 

When exceptions to theories arise, they must be inte- 
grated into more adequate theories. A classic example of the 
resolution of such exceptions can be found in the case of the 
Dulong-Petit Law, which stated that the specific heat of a solid 
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element multiplied by its atomic weight is a constant (ap- 
proximately 2 calories per degree). At first, this was simply 
an empirical observation, with no scientific explanation. Two 
notable exceptions—carbon and silicon—were known, how- 
ever. Later, with the development of the Quantum Theory, not 
only was the relationship explained, but the exceptions them- 
selves were also explained as special cases. 

Data in agreement with theory do not prove a theory, 
but merely support it; but a single item of negative evidence 
is logically sufficient for its rejection or its modification, How- 
ever, scientists have operated on the premise that a theory is not 
so much true or false as it is useful or useless, and that an in- 
adequate theory is probably better than no theory at all. Gen- 
erally, an exception calls for some adjustment in a theory 
rather than its complete scrapping. As Conant points out, “A 
conceptual scheme is never discarded merely because of a few 
stubborn facts with which it cannot be reconciled; a concep- 
tual scheme is either modified or replaced by a better one, 
never abandoned with nothing left to take its place.’ 

Exceptions to a theory actually serve a very useful purpose 
in promoting crucial research and, eventually, in improv- 
ing the theory. This is not to imply that a theory, once estab- 
lished, except for minor refinements, will stand forever. Cer- 
tainly the phlogiston theory had to be abandoned completely 
in favor of the oxidation theory, but in the usual case a refine- 
ment or perhaps an extension of the theory can incorporate 
new evidence. Actually, a theory is rarely, if ever, complete: as 
new facts appear—and in most theories new facts appear end- 
lessly—theories have to undergo some modification. Rarely, 
‘however, is there need for a completely new conceptual scheme. 

A particularly important change that probably needs to be 
made in the future is the unification of the theories used in 
the different disciplines to explain their own particular data. 
Each field has developed a considerable amount of specialized 
knowledge, and a major task of science seems to be that of 
building bridges from one discipline to another in order to in- 
tegrate this specialized knowledge into a single conceptual 
structure. This assumes the unity of science—that is, it assumes 


11 James B. Conant, Science and Common Sense (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1951) , p. 170. 
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not only that the universe is subject to law and order, but also 
that various components are subject to the same set of princi- 
ples of law and order. This seems reasonable—at least more rea- 
sonable than to assume that the principles that govern the as- 
pects of one discipline are independent of or in conflict with 
those of another. Some basis for such unification already exists 
in the common allegiance of the various disciplines to the scien- 
tific method. There is also considerable communality among 
the basic concepts fundamental to the various fields. The clini- 
cal psychologist facing his client, for example, may well be re- 
minded of Newton's third law of motion—that is, that an object 
will continue at rest if at rest, or in motion if in motion, until it 
is affected by a force. Nor are such concepts as field forces 
and valence used by Gestalt psychologists too remote from their 
counterparts in the physical sciences. In recent years, there has 
been a great deal of rapprochement in the principles and laws of 
the. sciences of the physical and social order, and theoretical 
unity has become a feature of the more advanced sciences. 
Psychologists have developed a number of "schools of psy- 
chology" which are not only in disagreement with one an- 
other, but which have yet to develop a wholly consistent and 
satisfactory explanation of all psychological phenomena. There 
is, of course, a major need for the unification of the various 
theories, and a start has been made in this direction. McCon- 
nell,” for example, attempted to identify the crucial points of 
difference among the various theories of learning and the is- 
sues which need to be resolved in their reconciliation. Educa- 
tion is almost completely lacking in. a consistent theory. 
Whereas, in the days of Thorndike, much of the work of edu- 
cation was co-ordinated on the basis of connectionism, pres- 
ent-day educators tend to subscribe to an eclectic and, at times, 
self-contradictory approach. A teacher may, for example, talk 
of the whole child while drilling arithmetic combinations! 
It is not inconceivable that some day a single theoretical 
system will be used to explain the behavior of molecules, of 
animals, and of people. Even today, somé of the features of the 
field theory, for example, with its concept of field forces, ap- 
ply to people in their environment as well as to electrons in 
their various shells and to heavenly bodies in orbit. Hartmann 
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points out that field theories claim such scientists as Whitehead, 
Planck, and Einstein in the physical sciences; Cannon, Lashley, 
Woodger in physiology; Wertheimer, Kohler, and Koffka in 
Gestalt psychology; and Lewin in topological psychology." 
Thus, field theory in a sense, is more a theory of science than it 
is simply a school of psychology, and it might conceivably con- 
tain the seed for a more complete unification of scientific phe- 
nomena. - 


Characteristics of a Good Theory 


fill 


The extent to which a given theory can be expected to ful- 
its purposes is dependent on the extent to which it meets 


certain basic criteria. Among these are: 


4; 


18 


A theoretical system must permit interpretations and deduc- 
tions which can be tested empirically—that is, it must provide 
the means for its own interpretation and verification. Much 
of the work of Freud, for instance, does not provide testable 
deductions and is, therefore, a matter of speculation rather 
than of scientific theory. 

Theory must be compatible both with observation and with 
previously validated theories. It must be grounded in empiri- 
cal data which have been checked and verified and must rest 
on sound postulates and hypotheses. The better the theory, 
the more adequately it can explain the phenomena under con- 
sideration, and the more facts it can incorporate in a mean- 
ingful structure of ever-greater generalizability. A good theory 
is one that has as wide an applicability as the present state of 
knowledge will permit. 

Theories must be stated in simple terms; that theory is best 
which explains the most in the simplest form. This is the law 
of parsimony. A theory must explain the data adequately and 
yet must not be so comprehensive and detailed as to be un- 
wieldly. On the other hand, it must not overlook variables 
simply because they are difficult to appraise. A theory must 
be stated precisely and clearly, if it is to serve as an adequat 
guide to research. 

Scientific theories must be based on empirical facts and rela- 
tionships. The mere accumulation of empirical data, however, 


George W. Hartmann, "The Field Theory of Learning and its Educational 
Consequences,” The Psychology of Learning. 41st Yearbook, National Society 
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constitutes neither theory nor science, until the data have 
been organized into general principles that permit the inter- 
pretation of particular phenomena on the basis of the opera- 
tion of more fundamental underlying factors. As Travers 
points out, these can range from highly formalized theories 
involving fully developed mathematical relationships to those 
that are yet informal, such as those in education. 

The more highly developed a science becomes, the more 
likely theories áre to shift from constructs involving events that 
can be experienced directly to those that have to be inferred. 
theories must not be defined in hypothetical constructs that are 
circular. We cannot, for example, postulate that a child does not 
want to work because he is lazy, since laziness cannot be defined 
except as not wanting to work. Nor can we base a theory on con- 
cepts that have not been shown to exist. It also must be remem- 
bered that hypothetical constructs are simply aids to explanation; 
they must not be used as if they existed in reality. 


The Role of the Theorist x3 


In view of the complementary nature of rescarch and 
theory, both need to be pursued with equal zeal if science, as 
a unitary discipline, is to progress. Researching and theorizing 
go hand in hand, and it is generally desirable to begin the re- 
port of an investigation by fitting the study into the framework 
of existing theory, and to end it by pointing out the impli- 
cations of the findings and conclusions according to their the- 
oretical as well as their practical significance. Thus the scien- 
tist is both an investigator and a theorist. 

It does not follow, however, that a scientist is equally 
skilled in these two essential but somewhat independent as- 
pects of science. Without subscribing to the stereotype of the 
scientist as a man of solitude, few words, and a very specialized 
and restricted background, who is not too well suited for 
theory development, we need to recognize that it may be diffi- 
cult for a scientist to perform both as investigator and as theo- 
rist. On the other hand, there are scientists with good general 
background and insight into a particular field and special abil- 
ity at organization and expression, who could make a signifi- 
cant contribution to science „by developing its theoretical 


14 Robert M. W. Travers, An Introduction to Educational Research (New 
York: Macmillan, 1958) , Ch. 2. 
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framework, leaving to others the task of delving more deeply 
and intensively into some of its more precise and restricted as- 
pects. 


RESEARCH AS AN ASPECT OF SCIENCE 


Nature of Research 


The confusion which surreunds the meaning of research is 
even greater than that which surrounds the term science. 
First, it must be repeated that at no time in history did men be- 
gin to do research; even primitive man attempted to seek truth 
from his environment and, in a sense, was doing research. The 
term, as it is used today, however, is restricted to the more Sys- 
tematic and formal search for orderliness among phenomena. 
Research may be defined as the systematic, objective, and accu- 
rate search for the solution to a well-defined problem. Best re- 
fers to research as “the formal, systematic, extensive process of 
carrying on the scientific method of-analysis."* He points out 
that while one can be scientific without doing eich: one 
cannot do research without being scientific. 

A somewhat narrower definition restricts research to 
the fifth step of the scientific method—that is, to the testing of 
the hypothesis—and places the remaining steps of the scientific 
method more or less outside the realm of true research. 
Most people would reject this narrow definition, for it takes 
research out of the overall context of science and makes it 
meaningless and unprofitable. Such a definition raises the 
questions: Was Einstein's derivation of the atomic bomb re- 
search? Or Dewey's formulation of the steps of critical think- 
ing? A question could also be raised as to whether the testing of ' 
the hypothesis is the crucial aspect of research: What if Einstein 
knew beforehand that the atomic bomb could be devised, so 
that the testing of the bomb was simply a formality for the 
purpose of working out a few technical details? ° 

The worth òf a scholarly enterprise is not gauged exclu- 
sively by its compliance with the,criteria of the scientific 
method in its “narrowest sense. With the increasing urgency 
for the synthesis of research findings, for instance, scholarly 


15 John W. Best, Research in Education (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 
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writing (though not research in the usual sense) may consti- 
tute a greater contribution to science than does research on a 
trivial problem no matter how adequately it meets the criteria of 
science. Might it not be more profitable to define research on ` 
the basis of its contribution to the attainment of truth—either 
through discovering heretofore unknown relationships among 
phenomena or through establishing a greater degree of orderli- 
ness among what is already known? It is all a matter of seman- 
tics; there is, however, no point in defining research so narrowly 
as to rob it of its significance. 


Pure and Applied Research 


Progress in science is best promoted by proper emphasis on 
the dual processes of deriving knowledge and of organizing 
such knowledge into a theoretical structure. The scientist 
must devote himself with equal vigor to the pursuit of both, 
and both mustebe held in equal honor. In practice, however, it 
is frequently difficult to maintain such a balance. 

Man is always faced with problems, some immediate and 
some remote. He hopes that eventually most of his problems 
will be solved. In the meantime he has to cope with the present 
as well as the future, with the present frequently having pri- 
ority. It sgems logical that he will accomplish more in solving 
his problems—both remote and immediate—by developing the 
required theory and by deducing the solution to his immedi- 
ate problems from the general theory. Since some of the prob- 
lems he faces are here and now, however, pressing him for an 
immediate solution, the necessary solution may be obtained 
more quickly by seeking it directly rather than indirectly 
through the development of the required theoretical frame- 
work. The present-day emphasis on operations research in in- 

_dustry and action research in education are both oriented to the 
solution of problems of the immediate situation at the empirical 
level. Such reseafch is frequently performed at a low level of 
scientific sophistication, and, at best, is of limited generaliza- 
bility, though it may provide hypotheses for more careful 
research at a later date. 

Both pure and applied research are oriented toward the 
discovery of truth, and both arc'practical in the sense that they 
lead to the solution of man's problems. Research is research 
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even though it has no immediate, or even forseeable, practi- 
cality. Furthermore, all research probably will be useful and 
_ practical eventually, no matter how pure and removed from 
practicality it is at the moment. Yet, from the standpoint of 
the directness with which the solution to the immediate prob- 
lem is sought, a distinction can be made between pure research, 
which is interested in the theoretical aspects of science and 
only indirectly in the practical application whieh these findings 
may have, and applied research which has exactly the opposite 
orientation. The major question seems to be whether as great a 
contribution to the development of science and the welfare of 
mankind can be made by concentrating on pure research as is 
made by devoting the same amount of time and ehergy to the 
solution of immediate practical problems. Most scientists would 
reply that pure research contributes more to the long-range 
advancement in science. 

The practitioner, faced with problems herefand now, can- 
not wait. Furthermore, he has discovered that theory is not al- 
ways right, or, more specifically, that while a solution may be 
right for the conditions under which it was derived, it may not 
apply to his particular case so that he will still have to solve his 
own problem—perhaps with improved insight, but neverthe- 
less on his own. He is frequently impatient with the artificial 
nature of the theoretician's problems and his neglect of real 
problems. Periodical reactions set in against theory. For ex- 
ample, the Depression saw a movement toward the M. Ed. and 
the Ed. D. as "practical" degrees in contrast to the M.A. and 
Ph.D. with their greater emphasis on theoretical considera- 
tions. To the extent to which any real difference exists between 
these degrees, there is an implication that the cause of educa- 
tion is best served by emphasis on the solution of practical 
problems rather than on the derivation of theoretical struc- 
ture. Action research is another indication of the educator's 
impatience with theory. 

It must be recognized that, though systematic theory has 
contributed directly to the solution of practical problems, the 
contribution has not been entirely one-sided. Applied research 
in the solution of immediate problems has also contributed to 
the clarification of theory through the suggestion of valuable 
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more sophisticated attempt at pure research. In fact, a suc- 
cessful attack on theoretical concepts often must await the de- 
velopment of a certain degree of lower level applied research. 
The scientific benefits that might accrue from practical re- 
search, however, are frequently lost through failure to relate 
empirical findings to their theoretical implications. Too often, 
all that is derived from such studies is the solution to an im- 
mediate problent— plus a vague set of rules of thumb that are of 
doubtful, limited, and restricted validity. 


THE RELATION OF SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


The conflict between empiricism and theory finds a paral- 
lel in the conflict between the roles of science and philosophy. 
The former distinction is between the accumulation of data 
relative to natural phenomena and the integration and unifi- 
cation of the relationships obtained into an underlying con- 
ceptual structure. The present distinction is between the 
proper understanding of the empirical and theoretical nature 
of phenomena and the interpretation of such phenomena ac- 
cording to human goals and purposes." 

Although science and philosophy exist in an interdepend- 
ent and complementary role, this has apparently not always 
been apparent in the behavior of either the philosopher or the 
scientist. The philosopher seems to feel that the important 
things life—human goals and values—are not subject to scientific 
determination. He tends to look down on the scientist whose 
concern is often materialistic and who frequently attempts to 
discover truth through consensus, statistical manipulation, and 
the concept of probability. The scientist, on the other hand, 
seems to feel that science has led to our progress and our ma- 
terial welfare, and that philosophers are dreamers whose con- 
cern with values frequently takes the form of speculative and 
intuitive deductions boosted to the level of dogma through em- 
phatic pronouncement. This opinion is frequently shared by 
the layman, who thinks that "what research says" is accurate 
and dependable, while "what philosophy says" is speculative 
and generally undependable. 

' There is need both for the scientist to understand the 


16 The term philosophy is frequently confused with the concept of theory 
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philosopher and for the philosopher to understand the scien- 
tist: they are pursuing the same goal. Their methods are dif- 
ferent—in science, accuracy is largely a function of control, rep- 
lication, and randomness; in philosophy, dependability is 
based on the accuracy of the definition of the problem, the 
recognition of the basic assumptions, and the accuracy of the 
logical processes. Yet there is no need for conflict between the 
two, and many of our great scientists have been able to com- 
bine the two functions into one. 

From the standpoint of their function, science answers the 
question "what?"; philosophy answers the question “to what 
end?" Science is concerned with the discovery of knowledge: it 
can tell what is and why. But this is only a means to an end; 
philosophy begins where science leaves off, and is concerned 
with the use of this knowledge. The task of science is to de- 
termine the most efficient way of attaining a certain goal; 
whether that goal is worthy of attainment is & philosophical 
consideration. Thus, philosophy is concerned with the ulti- 
mate ends toward which research needs to be oriented. Philoso- 
phy provides the framework within which a problem can and 
does exist. Science works with the means; it can improve the 
efficiency of the process, but it cannot resolve the question as 
to the desirability of the end. k 

Science is efficient but amoral and can work as effectively 
toward the attainment of evil goals as it can toward the pro- 
motion of desirable goals. It can provide the most effective 
means for promoting competitive behavior or co-operative be- 
havior, just as it can be used in concentration-camp experi- 
ments with human beings or in the cure of cancer. Science can 
provide the knowledge on which value-judgments can be 
based; it can provide information about the effects of various 
courses of action, and thus provide a perspective from which 
the desirability of cach can be seen in clearer focus—but it 
cannot deal directly with the values themselves. But neither 
can philosophy make value-judgments without considering 
scientific foundations; any attempt to do so is bound to re- 
sult in poor judgment. In the words of Freeman “Bad science is 
not cured by good philosophy, nor can good philosophy arise 
from bad facts.’”"* Thus, a philosophical decision to orient our 


17 Frank N. Freeman, “The Contributions of Science to Education,” School and 
Society, 30 (July 27, 1929): 107-12. 
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schools towards progressivism or traditionalism cannot be 
made without considering the scientific evidence regarding 
the likely outcomes of the two approaches. In the same way, the 
decision to use the atomic bomb is outside the particular 
province of science, but science can provide the facts that need 
to be considered in deciding whether or not to use it. 

Science and philosophy” play complementary roles and 
every problem has both scientific and philosophical compo- 
nents. Science derives knowledge. Philosophy determines the 
ends which this knowledge is to serve in fostering the major 
goals of the social order. It helps to define and clarify the 
problem to be solved and the assumptions under which the 
conclusions derived from science are true. And, of course, it in- 
terprets what has been found with respect to the goals of so- 
ciety. 


M THE SCIENTIST 


Status of the Modern Scientist 


Since Hiroshima, and especially since Sputnik L, Ameri- 
can society (if not world society) has become progressively 
more conscious of the crucial role of the scientist in the progress 
and the survival of mankind. Scientists— particularly nuclear 
physicists--have found themselves in such high esteem that 
their opinions, even on nonscientific issues, are sought and 
frequently are accepted unquestioned. In fact, as pointed out 
by Michels™ scientists now have a voice far out of proportion 
to their numbers in shaping national and international 
thought and policy. Furthermore, their opinions, which make 
the headlines and which have such powerful political and so- 
ciological influence, frequently fall directly outside the area of 
competence of its author. 

If he is to wield such influence, it is necessary for the sci- 
entist to appreciate the nature of his role. First, it must be rec- 
ognized that science itself is amoral, and that the scientist per se 
has neither obligation nor responsibility. The scientist is, how- 
ever, also a person—or, more specifically, a citizen of a country 
— which, at once, puts him under both obligation and responsi- 


i»Walter C. Michels, "Limits of the Scientist’s Responsibility,” American 
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bility. In fact, since prestige is invariably bought at the 
expense of greater responsibility, the scientist is faced with 
moral problems beyond those of the average citizen. Society has 
the right to expect him to contribute to its welfare and ad- 
vancement in keeping with his talents—as it does all of its citi- 
zens—both by producing the means for such advancement and 
by providing whatever leadership his potentialities and status 
permit him to provide. He is expected to contribute toward its 
goals, regardless of what his personal views may be. For ex- 
ample, he has a right to object to the use of the atomic bomb, 
but he must do so as a citizen. He has no right to jeopardize 
its development through his lack of co-operation any more than 
a soldier has the right to sabotage plans for the attainment of a 
military objective. This position, of course, is not one of unani- 
mous agreement; there are those who argue that the scientist is 
also a person who must live with his conscience, and, just as 
the conscientious objector can refuse to bear arms in the de- 
fense of his country, so the scientist should be free to with- 
hold his services and discoveries if he fears their misuse. 

The social scientist is not engaged in anything quite so 
spectacular as the development and use of the atomic bomb, 
but he too has definite responsibilities. He too has-the obliga- 
tion of conducting whatever research into social phenomena 
which his status, position, and competence permit, and fur- 
ther to make known his findings for the enlightenment and 
betterment of the social order. He has a special problem, how- 
ever, in that not only do his findings affect people directly, but 
rarely are his "discoveries" and his interpretations ironclad. It 
is therefore imperative that the social scientist have both a suf- 
ficient understanding of the philosophical and sociological con- 
siderations underlying his problem and a thorough grasp of the 
problem itself and the limitations of his findings, so that he can 
see his conclusions in their proper perspective. He must be 
particularly careful to avoid misinterpretation in nresenting 
his finding” 

Having convinced himself of the action dictated by his 
findings, the scientist has the further responsibility of striving 
for the adoption of his viewpoint. Two cases present themselves 
here: 1. If his findings and interpretations are matters of unan- 
imous agreement among his fellow-scientists, he can proceed as 
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a scientist to explain the scientific position and to urge action. 
2. If, on the other hand, this is not a matter of complete scien- 
tific agreement, he can operate only as a private citizen ex- 
pressing a personal opinion. He must, then, be careful not to 
abuse his status and his prestige as a scientist in order to pro- 
mote controversial views. In all cases, he must remember that 
science must be the servant and not the master of man; it must 
never replace judgment but simply define the issues involved. 

The scientist must, furthermore, be careful not to use his 
position in his field to promote personal views in a field in 
which he has no right to speak as an expert. A nuclear physicist 
violates ethics when he advertises his status as a scientist to en- 
hance his opinions on educational practices, psychological test- 
ing, and so on. The scientist will determine by the way he dis- 
charges his responsibilities and the way his behavior complies 
with high ethical standards whether he deserves the prestige ac- 
corded to him by our present society. 

There is also the opposite problem of the scientist becom- 
ing so scientifically objective in his views that he develops moral 
detachment and skepticism to the point of losing moral perspec- 
tive. Although the scientist must repress subjectivity and per- 
sonal feelings when acting in his capacity as a scientist, for him 
to carry a similar attitude into his social world represents an 
abuse of science, a sort of sterile intellectualism. 

Of course, the scientist must not allow feelings of inade- 
quacy in fields outside of his specialty to cause him to become a 
non-participant in society. He needs to realize that he has a 
responsibility as a citizen to take part and that, though his 
knowledge of social problems may be somewhat inadequate, his 
views are probably as adequate as those of many of the people 
who do take part. He cannot avoid his civic responsibilities 
for in a democracy the abdication of good men from active 
citizenship is an open invitation for the forces of evil and of in- 
competence to take over. Bowman" advocates an emphasis on 
courses in sociology and philosophy as the means of counter- 
acting the development of such skepticism. It would seem that 
if one ceases to be a man, there is hardly any point in being a 


scientist. 
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Professional Ethics 


The necessity for professional ethics nas been fully recog- 
nized by society, in general, and by professional groups, in 
particular. 'The American Psychological Association, for in- 
stance, has a code of ethics defining the responsibility of psy- 
chologists to the profession, to their clients, and to the sponsor- 
ing agency. Although most of the emphasis in, such codes is on 
professional practice, ethical problems are bound to arise in 
connection with the conduct of research. There is, for instance, 
the problem of coding questionnaires in order to identify re- 
spondents when they have been “allowed to remain anony- 
mous." Matters of ethics are also involved in the use of school 
children as experimental guinea pigs, particularly when such 
experiments interfere with the teacher's effectiveness in ful- 
filling his primary responsibility of teaching children. It would 
have to be assumed that any harm done is more than com- 
pensated for by the greater good that comes from the deriva- 
tion of more effective methods. 


Characteristics of the Scientist 


Although many of the characteristics of the scientist can be 
inferred from the previous discussion, there is no standard 
"scientific personality" that characterizes all scientists, least 
of all the stereotype of the scientist as a non-social "intellec- 
tual" who seldom goes out of his laboratory. There is, of 
course, a basic core of such fundamental traits as intellectual 
integrity, professional responsibility, and scientific skepticism 
which motivate all scientists to a great degree. The list of such 
traits is so long and the degree to which they are involved so 
flexible, however, that there is an unlimited range of individ- 
ual differences even among the top scientists in a given field. 

Many writers have presented lists of the characteristics 
they considered typical of scientists, but these-lists are so com- 
prehensive thatthey merely include most of the desirable schol- 
arly traits. A more meaningful approach is that of Shannon 
who investigated the personality characteristics of two hundred 
fifty world-renowned research workers, Among the traits he 
found common to this illustrious group, he lists in order: 
l. enthusiasm and research zeal; 2. intelligence, adaptability. 
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resourcefulness, and versatility; 3. creativity, initiative, origi- 
nality, ingenuity, and intuitiveness; 4. expertise and compe- 
tence in their area of investigation; and 5. determination and 
drive.” Other specific traits frequently encountered in the liter- 
ature describing scientists—many of which overlap those men- 
tioned above—include intellectual curiosity, open-mindedness, 
freedom from bias, persistence, and thoroughness. 

Generally the university atmosphere is considered most 
conducive to the maximum development and productivity of 
the scientist. While industry frequently ties the scientist to the 
task of providing desired products, the university generally 
imposes fewer restrictions on his freedom. The ready availa- 
bility of stimulation and of consultation with colleagues, as 
well as the continuous challenge provided by students, espe- 
cially at the graduate level, are significantly favorable factors 
which tend to be denied the man in the field. This is probably 
especially true of education. The superintendent of schools, for 
example, is generally too busy for his own good, and he often 
lacks the challenge of other experts who can help sharpen his 
thinking. 

On the other hand, if the university is to capitalize on the 
creative talents of its faculty, it needs to provide for the exer- 
cise of these talents by keeping teaching and other responsibil- 
ities to a level where creative activities are possible. Educa- 
tion, in particular, seems to suffer from excessive teaching loads, 
and many professors grow old without having engaged in any 
professional activities other than those connected with meeting 
their classes and attending committee meetings and conven- 
tions. The problem deserves serious consideration if education 
is to derive the full benefits of the talents of its members. 


SUMMARY 


1. The basic purpose of science is the systematization of experi- 
ence into a structural framework on the basis of which the signifi- 
cance of phenomena can be grasped. 

2. The scientific method, interpreted broadly, constitutes 
the most systematic and generally the most adequate approach to 
the discovery of empirical truth. It generally encompasses a series 
of steps consisting of the selection and clarification of a problem, 

. 
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the derivation and elaboration of a hypothesis, the collection of 
data and the testing of the hypothesis, and finally the generaliza- 
tion of the results. The scientific method cannot be equated with the 
application of so many steps in rigid sequence, however; to be 
effective, it must allow for considerable flexibility in its use. 

3. Empirical laws are the expression of certain regularities 
existing among phenomena. They are best conceived as simply 
working hypotheses which enable us to grasp phenomena more 
adequately but whose validity is only tentative. Empirical laws c» 
be idiographic or nomothetic. 

4. While in the early stages of its development, science's major 
concern is with the derivation of empirical relationships among 
phenomena, empirical science is limited in usefulness. Its many gen- 
eralizations must be structured into a meaningful conceptual 
framework. The ultimate goal of science is not only the systematiza- 
tion of facts into broad empirical laws and principles, but also the 
systematization of empirical laws into an ever-smaller number of 
theories explaining the basis for the relationships noted. The ulti- 
mate need is for the unification of the laws and theories of the 
various disciplines into a single overall scientific—empirical and 
theoretical—framework. 

5. Theory permits a deeper understanding of the significance 
of phenomena, anticipates hitherto unknown relationships, and acts 
as a guide to meaningful research in productive areas. In practice, 
there must be a back-and-forth movement from the discovery of 
empirical facts and the structuring of these facts into a conceptual 
scheme and the orientation of research toward the discovery of 
further facts that will permit the derivation of more adequate 
theories. Although premature theoretical rigidity can lead re- 
search astray, there is a need in education for a greater apprecia- 
tion of the complementary role of the empirical and theoretical 
phases of science. 

6. A theory can never be proved; it can only be accepted if it 
provides an adequate explanation of empirical facts, or it can be 
rejected. In practice, however, a theory is not so much true or 
false as it is useful or useless, and theories, even though apparently 
false, at least in part, tend to last until modified or replaced by more 
adequate theories. Meanwhile, the very process of verifying a theory 
frequently serves a definite purpose in clarifying underlying con- 
cepts and in orienting research efforts in meaningful directions. 

7. A good theory—just as a good hypothesis—must provide a 
more parsimonious explanation of the empirical facts discovered 
than any competing theory. It must especially be amenable to 
empirical validation. 

8. Research has been defined as the systematic, objective, and 
accurate search for the solution of a well-defined problem. Any sys- 
tematic and scholarly activity designed to promote the development 
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of education as a science can be considered educational research. 
Research may be classified as pure research and applied research. 
The latter is the more immediately practical, but the former gen- 
erally makes the greater contribution to scientific progress. 

9, Science and philosophy exist in inter-dependent and com- 
plementary roles. Science provides knowledge concerning the most 
efficient means of attaining certain goals; philosophy is concerned 
with the worth of these goals. 

10. The scientist plays a crucial role in the welfare and prog- 
ress of mankind. He needs to appreciate the special responsibilities 
that accompany the prestige which modern society has accorded 

: him. 


PROJECTS and QUESTIONS 


l. a) List some of the laws, principles, and theories of interest to 
educators. What is their present status? 

b) What are some of the basic assumptions of modern 
educational thought and practice? What seems to be their va- 
lidity? 

2. a) Compare the scientific status of education with that of the 
physical andebiological sciences on the basis of their principles, 
laws, and theories. 

b) On the basis of the above study clarify the meaning of the 
terms law, principle, and theory. 

3. Read the biography of two or three of the world’s great scien- 
tists. What are some of the characteristics that might have con- 
tributed to their greatness? 
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In a population which is so dependent upon research, it is 
sad to reflect how few people perceive what it is all about. 
PALMER O. JOHNSON 


4 The Steps of 
The Scientific Method 


As Americans we are justifiably proud of our many scien- 
tific advances. Not only has science helped us attain a position 
of international prestige and supremacy, but it also has pro- 
vided us with the highest standard of living in the world. Our 
scientists are among with the world's best in their fields of spe- 
cialization, and our factories employ the latest technological 
devices to produce a gross national product unequalled any- 
where. At the materialistic level, we are truly a scientific nation. 

Unfortunately, our claim to science as a personal attribute, 
an attitude, and a way of life is not so indisputable. "The aver- 
age American still harbors misconceptions, superstitions, preju- 
dices, and numerous other unscientific notions. Too fre- 
quently, he reveals that his scientific attitude is really quite 
superficial. Not only is he governed more directly by hunches, 
feelings, and opinions than by facts, but he is not sure of what 
science is—either as a product or as a procedúre. 

Even our high-school and undergraduate students, despite 
two or more years of “science,” generally have only a superficial 
(if not erroneous) conception of its nature. They frequently 
equate science with dissecting frogs or with "discovering" the 
chemical composition of compounds. Rarely are they. suffi- 
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ciently aware of the unity of science or of the philosophical 
and sociological setting in which it operates. 

Although the objectives of science education have been 
formulated by a number of writers,” they are, unfortunately, 
inadequately incorporated into science courses. Too often stu- 
dents are introduced to the glamor of science by a lab manual 
with step-by-step directions for reaching the predetermined 
answer to their “problem.” The textbook is too frequently the 
same unconditional authority in science classes as it is in other 
classes—with its contents equally, if not more, indisputable. 
There is a definite need for science teaching that ensures a 
greater understanding of the tentative and relative nature of 
scientific laws, of the need for flexibility in the application of 
the scientific method, and of the nature of science as something 
to be lived rather than something to be learned. It is sometimes 
disconcerting to see students who use opinion and fact with the 
same tone of dogmatic finality, who cannot tell one from the 
other, and who cannot substantiate an opinion except by locat- 
ing another individual who holds the same views, and who 
equate consensus with truth. 

Although graduate students in education are generally 
well up on: their "facts" few of them appreciate the scientific 
basis on which education must rest. Research is often considered 
a competitor of, or a substitute for, constituted authority rather 
than a means of discovering knowledge. Too frequently re- 
search is viewed as a formalized process of applying a rigid se- 
quence of steps to the solution of a problem. If we are to gain 
maximum benefit from our present orientation of education 
toward science, teachers must come to see that science is simply a 
matter of disciplined common sense, and, more important, that 
the answers to educational problems must come from systematic 
research. 


THE RESEARCH PROBLEM 
Selecting a Topic 
Probably no aspect of graduate study is more unnerving to 


the student than the selection of a research topic, whether the 
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research is a formal requirement for the thesis or a project in 
a course in research. Unfortunately, the student is frequently 
expected to select a topic early in his graduate work, at a time 
when he is not ready for such a selection. Not only is he un- 
familiar with the nature of research itself, but generally he is 
also unsure of the areas in which research is needed and of the 
procedures he is to follow in getting relevant answers. To make 
matters worse, he finds his range of selection restricted by his 
lack of competence in the more advanced statistical tech- 
niques necessary for dealing adequately with the more signifi- 
cant educational problems. 

'Too frequently, after anxious.conferences with his ad- 
visor, the student “chooses” a topic suggested by the latter be- 
cause any topic is better than no topic at all. Some students, 
after many hours of exploration, abandon their topic and start 
afresh, while others continue despite the unsuitability of their 
problem and end up having nothing worthwhile but the satis- 
faction of having met another requirement. As a result, the 
thesis, which should be the most rewarding experience of grad- 
uate work, becomes sheer drudgery, and the degree itself be- 
comes the goal of graduate work. 

Inability to select a topic is a common weakness of graduate 
students. Frequently even students who show exceptional com- 
petence in classwork somehow lack whatever is involved in the 
undertaking of a major project on their own. Unfortunately, 
the present graduate education program is so organized that the 
student's first attempt at an individual research project comes 
at the very end of his program, when it seems a little late to be 
recognizing weaknesses. 

Although it is apparent to all college advisors that the field 
of education is "just bristling with problems" to be selected 
and solved, no such clarity of insight is given the poor stu- 
dent, who too often finds that all of his ideas about research 
topics fall in thé category of "too big," "too small," "already | 
done,” "incapable of solution," "beyond his resources and tal- 
ents,” and so on. The little anecdote by Buckingham" repro- 
duced in part below describing the case of the student who 
comes to "discuss" a thesis problem, and who finally retires "a 
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discouraged seeker after truth in a world where all the prob 
lems have been solved" is, unfortunately, too commonplace 


"I've got to write a Master's thesis," says he, "and I'd like to 
talk to you about a topic." The statement ends with a slight up- 
ward inflection as if, in spite of its grammatical form, a sort of } 
question were implied. After an awkward pause Mr. Blank (the 


student) repeats that he would like to talk about a thesis topic. | 
Whereupon the editor (and professor) suggests that he go ahead 
and do so. á 


It transpires, however, that the editor-professor has miscon- 
ceived Mr. Blank’s meaning. He has no topic to talk about. In 
fact, instead of coming with a topic, he has come to get one. He 
looks so expectant, too; purely, as one might say, in a receptive 
mood. 

No, he has no problems to suggest. He gives one the impres- 
sion of having just learned about this thesis business, and of be- 
ing entirely open-minded on the subject. At least, one gathers 
that he has no bias toward any particular topic and certainly no 
preconceived notions. (Graduate professors will recognize this as 
a familiar situation.) 

A conversation ensues. The editor—playing for the nonce 
his professorial role—asks in what department Mr. Blank is ma- 
joring, what courses he has taken, what positions he has held, 
and for what type of educational service he is fitting Himself. At 
one stage of the resulting exchange of ideas Mr. Blank brightens. 
With some modesty, yet with the undeniable air of a discoverer, 
he suggests that he might correlate intelligence and achievement 
in the high school. He could give some tests in the school with 
which he is connected; and his friend, the principal of the X 
school, would probably let him give some tests there; and maybe 
he could get one or two more schools if he stopped to think about 
the matter. And, O yes! how many schools does the professor 
think would be needed to get results that you could depend on? 
On being told that intelligence and achievement—so far as either 
is now measurable—have already been correlated by hundreds of 
people, Mr. Blank helplessly withdraws within himself, a' dis- 
couraged seeker after truth in a world where all the problems 
have been solved. 


Actually, the plight of the student described above isnot 
one of complete fabrication. The adequate probléms with 
which education is faced are frequently of such magnitude 
that they would not be suitable topics even for a-doctoral dis- 
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sertation, and though the anecdote may be both humorous and 
depressing, it can perhaps be appreciated when the overall situ- 
ation is taken into consideration. On the other hand, this 
is an area of primary importance, for the secret of success in 
research is frequently as much a matter of selecting appropri- 
ate problems as it is of being able to solve the problems that 
have been selected. Furthermore, this is an area in which a 
student is really on his own, and this is precisely the purpose 
of the thesis or dissertation requirement, for it is here that the 
aspirant to high professional status shows if he is capable of 
demonstrating the necessary initiative, originality, and -good 
judgment. It should be his prerogative, rather than simply 
his responsibility, to select his topic, to plan its investigation, 
and to derive its solution, drawing on outside help only in 
emergencies and for confirmation of the decisions he has made. 
He can, of course, draw on the experience of his advisor and 
his“major proféssors, but he must not Jean on them for carrying 
out his study. Even when he is working on a problem that is 
part of an overall research program, the graduate student must 
limit his requests for advice to what is necessary to co-ordinat- 
ing his efforts with the overall project, rather than cast himself 
in the role of a clerical assistant. 


L 


Duplication 


Unfortunate indeed is the graduate student who finds that 
the problem in which he has invested time and effort has already 
been solved or is the object of a prior claim, for a basic con- 
sideration in the choice of a research topic is the avoidance of 
duplication. It therefore behooves the prospective investigator 
to survey the literature carefully before he begins his study to 
ensure that his problem has not already been solved to the 
point that his contribution over and above that which has al- 
ready been discovered would be relatively trivial, or that it is 
not already under investigation. ^ 

The interpretation of what constitutes duplication is, 
however, a matter of some debate. It is recognized that some 
studies can be repeated profitably either to check their validity 
or to extend the applicability of their conclusions. Duplication 
is acceptable, for instance, if the student can bring new evi- 
dence to Lue on the subject by using an improved design, or if 
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changed circumstances make verification under the new con- 
ditions desirable. For example, the four-quarter school year, 
the subject of numerous studies in the twenties and thirties, 
would bear re-investigation now that air-conditioning has mini- 
mized the debilitating effect of summer heat and that in- 
creased emphasis on family travel has complicated the co-ordi- 
nation of summer vacations, In fact, many of the problems 
solved many years ago are in need of verification, extension, or 
re-evaluation now that newer and better psychometric tools, re- 
search designs, and statistical procedures are available. 

"Ehe question of duplication must be considered in the 
light of the principle that, to be acceptable, a thesis or disserta- 
tion must make a contribution to the advancement of educa- 
tion as a science. There are educators who feel that the master's 
student will never make any great contribution to anything, 
and that he might as well be allowed to repeat a good study 
merely as an exercise in scholarship. They poirt out that the 
taboo on duplication deters students from investigating any 
problem which has been studied before, thus depriving them 
of many opportunities for significant investigations and result- 
ing in a lack of continuity in the research on a given prob- 
lem. It is their feeling that master's candidates probably are 
best employed in respading the grounds from a number of 
angles. These contentions have some merit in suggesting a 
somewhat !'5eral interpretation of what constitutes duplica- 
tion, but they probably do not justify mere repetition. Al- 
though thousands of studies are conducted every year, prob- 
lems are not getting any scarcer. On the contrary, every study 
that provides a tentative answer to a problem simply uncovers 
a multitude of other problems that need investigation. There 
is, therefore, no point in going over what is already known 
when there is so much new territory to be explored. 

Of course, this does not deny the fact that rarely are prob- 
lems in education solved with such finality that further verifi- 
cation is unwarranted. Furthermore, rarely are all the aspects 
of a given problem solved, and it sometimes is possible to carry 
the investigation of a problem area beyond the first study to the 
next step. Problems under investigation are also frequently 
fruitful sources of suggestions for parallel studies that could be 
conducted in related areas without involving objectionable 
duplication. ' 
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Criteria for Selection of a Research Topic 


Although there are no standard rules that, either singly or 
collectively, will guarantee the suitability of a research prob- 
lem, a number of criteria in the sense of necessary—though not 
sufficient—conditions might be listed for guidance in the selec- 
tion of a topic. 


1. Is the topic of interes? While interest sometimes develops 
with familiarity, it does not seem likely that the student can do 
his best work on a topic that has no personal meaning for 
him. 

2. Is the topic sufficiently original that it does not involve objec- 
tionable duplication? 

3. Is the topic amenable to research? Many problems are of a 
philosophical nature; they can be discussed but not to the 
point where objective evidence can provide a solution. 
Thus, the «problem, “Should high school boys work?" having 
no referent is, as stated, a philosophical issue not subject to 
scientific determination. Before it could be investigated, it 
would have to be oriented toward a criterion—for example, 
“Do high school boys who work suffer academically?” 

4. Is the problem significant? Specifically, what will it add to the 
present state of knowledge or the development of education as 
a science? There are so many problems that need to be investi- 
gated that it does not make sense to have a student devote 
himself to the study of a trivial or nonsensical problem. Wolfle, 
for instance, ridicules the trivial topics that have been sub- 
jected to research. Referring to Longfellow's poem, “J shot an 
arrow into the air; it fell to earth I know not where. T breathed 
a song into the air; it fell to earth I know not where," he 
points out that some people would not go about the task so 
light-heartedly; they would want to have a control group of 
poets who do not breathe songs into the air—or would want 
to conduct a survey to determine the differential effects of 
song-breathing and nonsong-breathing poets, for example. 

5. Is research into the problem feasible? Are-data available in 
the situation in which the investigator finds himself? A very 
significant contribution to science could certainly be made by 
investigating the existence of life on Mars, for example, but 
such a project is not feasible at this time. Many significant 
educational problems also must be by-passed, perhaps because 
they would not get the necessary clearance or because they 
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are not possible from the standpoint of the competence of the 
investigator. 


Sometimes, despite all precautions, the problem selected 
turns out to be unsuitable. No matter how annoying this 
may be, it is generally better for the investigator to abandon his 
project and to move on to a different problem. Although an 
unsuitable problem sometimes can be converted into one of a 
similar or parallel nature, and part of the effort salvaged, it is 
usually foolish to continue to invest time and effort in a project 
discovered to be marginal. 


Sources of Problems 


Although there are a number of sources from which 
leads to the selection of a problem can be obtained, there is no 
standard prescription that can be given that will provide 
every student with a suitable problem. Nor is there a standard 
source from which a student can simply choose axopic. There is 
no alternative but to become a scholar in the field, to know 
what the problem areas are, and to use imagination. 

Research problems can sometimes be located from reading 
the professional literature. If the student reads critically, he 
can find points on which he disagrees with the author, or he 
can locate studies with results that can be challenged or, at 
least, that need to be verified, or some studies conducted un- 
der a one set of conditions rather than under other equally 
legitimate circumstances. As he pursues his studies, a student is 
bound to find many gaps in the contents of a given subject 
pointed out by the author of his textbooks or by the instructor 
of his classes. Suggestions for problems are frequently found in 
the articles of the Review of Educational Research or in the 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research, as well as in other 
journals. Reading the professional literature often suggests the 
possibility of conducting parallel studies in different fields or 
with different populations. It also may be possible to com- 
bine two ideas into a single study. 

Once the student has located the area in which he wants to 
work he may find it helpful to peruse the articles listed in the 
Educational Index for suggestions. Yearbooks of the vari- 
ous societies are also particularly helpful in listing some of the 
problem areas in which research is needed. Not to be over- 
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looked in the search for a topic is the student's personal experi- 


‘ence and the situation in which he finds himself. In the 


average school system an alert teacher can fand many areas 
which need investigation. Also helpful are the suggestions of 
administrators, supervisors, and other persons of wide back- 
ground. Administrators often lack the means and personnel 
necessary for research into some of their problems and might 
welcome the research efforts of the graduate student. 

It has been suggested that educational research must not 
be restricted to the solution of immediate problems at the em- 
pirical level, but rather must also be oriented toward the inte- 
gration of research findings into a conceptual framework that 
gives them meaning and broad usefulness. There is nothing un- 
scientific, however, about solving a practical problem, and it 
is sometimes better for the graduate student to work on such a 
problem than to attempt to deal with the more complex organi- 
zational or theoretical aspects of science, which frequently re- 
quire a greater insight into the overall field than he is likely to 
possess. 


Choosing the Topic 


Some people are more sensitive than others to the exist- 
ence of problems and are, therefore, more capable of selecting 
appropriate research topics. Probably the two major factors in- 
volved in selection are experience and creativity. It seems logi- 
cal to expect that good problems stem from a clear under- 
standing of the theoretical, empirical, and practical aspects of 
the subject, derived from personal experience and from a thor- 
ough review of the literature. Conversely, lack of familiarity 
with the subject is almost sure to result in a poor choice. For 
example, a little sophistication in the area of intelligence and 
its measurement would probably restrain the student from at- 
tempting to isolate the relative effects of heredity and environ- 
ment on intelligence. 

The second major contributor to the -wise choice of a 
problem is creativity and the other personality factors that 
make for originality, flexibility, initiative, ingenuity, and fore- 
sight. These attributes must operate within the framework of 
what is already known, and, generally, familiarity with a given 
field is conducive to original thinking. The contrasting view- 
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point is that too thorough an immersion in the literature of a 
given field is likely to blunt originality and force the individ- 
ual's approach into a standard mold. This, of course, need not 
be so, particularly if a person reads with a view toward critical 
analysis of what is read rather than toward simple acceptance 
and absorption. Of course, the student must also recognize that, 
though faculty advisors are invariably delighted when a student 
takes the initiative and locates a suitable problem on his own, 
the acceptability of a topic is a decision for the advisor and his 
committee, and there are bound to be occasional differences of 
opinion as to what constitutes an adequate research problem. 
While this arrangement exerts an influence towards conformity 
which is perhaps stifling in rare instances, it usually works to 
the student's benefit. 

It may be of advantage to the student seeking a problem 
for investigation to attempt to structure the field on the basis 
of such questions as those presented by Holmes et al: 


l. In your field of interest what practical probléms have to be 
met by those individuals who do the actual work? 

2. In current and recent research, what problems are under ac- 
tive attack? 

3. What facts, principles, generalizations, and other findings 
have resulted from research in your field? 

4. What practical implications for schoolwork may be drawn 
from the results? 

5. To what extent have the findings of research actually been 
applied in your field? 

6. What problems remain to be subjected to research and what 
problems are now emerging? 

7. What are the chief difficulties to be met in prosecuting the 
researches yet to be conducted in your field? 

8. What are the interrelations between research in your field 
and research in adjacent fields? 

9. What research techniques or procedures have been devel- 
oped in your field? 

10. What concepts have been operative, either explicitly or im- 
plicitly, in the research in your field? 

11. What assumptions have been implicit or openly avowed in 
the research in your field? 


5 Henry W. Holmes, et al., Educational Research: Its Nature, Essential Condi- 
tions, and Controlling Concepts. (Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1939) , P. 51ff. 
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Clarifying and Stating the Problem 


Before the student can attack his problem effectively, it is 
essential that he clarify its nature. A vaguesproblem is more 
likely to lead to untold difficulties than to significant outcomes. 
A common error of the beginning student is choosing a topic 
that is too broad. For example, the problem of "teacher effec- 
tiveness,” taken in. the broad sense, is more than one master’s or 
even doctoral student can investigate effectively. Such a study 
needs to be delimited to selected aspects of the total picture 
that can be isolated meaningfully. Conversely, the problem 
selected must not be so narrow that it becomes artificial— 
for example, a study of the effects of writing posture upon 
penmanship would be meaningless. In practice, it is better 
to begin with a semibroad problem, and, as one proceeds to 
review the literature, gradually to restrict it. The major delimi- 
tation should, of course, take place before the data are collected 
and, to some extent, even before the literature is surveyed 
in detail. 

The variety of errors that can be made in the formulation 
of research projects is relatively unlimited. A common fault, for 
example, is to list a field or broad area rather than to state a 
specific problem. A study of "Juvenile Delinquency" or of 
“Teacher Effectiveness" would be more feasible, if it were re- 
stricted to a comparison of the personality of delinquent and 
non-delinquent boys, or of the professional attitudes of “good” 
and “poor” teachers. Another common fault is to state a prob- 
lem in such a way that its investigation is essentially impossible 
—such as “The desirability of introducing typing in, the ele- 
mentary school," or “The effects of working mothers on the 
academic achievement of their: offspring." 

Following are a few examples of problems that have been 
reformulated into somewhat more feasible projects. They per- 
haps could be altered further and are presented simply as il- 
lustrations. ! e 

Prosiem: The role of the principal in American public educa- 


tion. 
« RESTATEMENT: The supervisory practices of principals in 
j large high schools of . . - City. 
Prosrem: A survey of factors affecting pupil progress. 
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RESTATEMENT: A survey of the level of aspiration of over- 
` achievers. 
PaoBLEM: The use of tests in college admission. 

REsTATEMENT: The prediction of academic success at Col- 
lege X. 

PRoBLEM: The relation of socio-economic status to intelligence. 

RESTATEMENT: A comparative study of the performance of 
children different socio-economic status on 
the Stanford-Binet. 

PROBLEM: A study of the effectiveness of remedial reading courses 
at the college level. 

RESTATEMENT: A comparative study of three methods of im- 
proving reading speed and comprehension 
among college freshmen. 

Prostem: The value of a remedial reading problem at the college 
level. 

RESTATEMENT: A study of the effects of a remedial reading 
program on the academic achievement of col- 
lege freshmen. 

PROBLEM: A study of the factors that relate to college achieve- 
ment. 

RESTATEMENT: A study of the effect of part-time employment 
on the scholastic achievement of freshmen 
women at College X. 


A good grasp of the problem should provide the student 
with insight into what can be done in the researcH study he is 
contemplating, not only in defining his problem but also in de- 
riving hypotheses and likely methods of attack. Such a back- 
ground can generally be obtained from a thorough review of the 
literature. If the operation of the variables involved is not 
known, however, it is highly desirable to conduct a pilot study 
in order to clarify both their nature and the means of their in- 
vestigation before the final statement of the problem is made. 
This, of course, takes time, but it is invariably a wise invest- 
ment, in that it provides greater insight into the nature of 
the problem and permits its more precise and adequate formu- 
lation. b 

If the problem is to serve as a guide in planning the study 
and interpreting its results, it is essential that it be stated in pre- 
cise terms. Only then can it give direction to the collection of 
the data and to the manner in which they must be processed in 
in order to provide the required answer. The student often 
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is impatient to get started and is likely to: forget that a study 
generally is only as good as the clarity with which the problem 
has been stated. Without such clarity, he is not likely to know 
what data he is to collect, or how to relate the data which he 
has collected to his problem. Particularly to be avoided, for ex- 
ample, are meaningless clichés and verbalisms which have no 
relationship to measurable operations—such as “the effects of 
emotional security upon the child's all-round growth." 

The procedures to be used in solving the problem also must 
be defined clearly. Such a definition must be made when the 
problem is selected inasmuch as it may be found that there is no 
way of solving the pxoblem as stated, and that it will have to be 
restated according to what is feasible from the standpoint of 
method. Thus, sometimes it is the nature of the data which can 
be collected that determines the problem that can be selected 
for research. It is almost impossible, for example, to compare 
the relative effectiveness of the newer School Mathematics Study 
Group program*with the traditional approach to the teaching 
of mathematics, simply because they do not cover the same con- 
tent and are not oriented toward the same immediate objectives. 

In the final analysis it is the problem as defined that de- 
termines the data that need to be collected, and only data that 
fit the framework of the problem as stated should be collected. 
It follows that the whole problem must be explicitly defined— 
from the standpoint of both the specific question to be answered 
and the techniques to be followed in providing the required 
answer—before any attempt is made to gather the data. 

There is no standard form for the presentation of a prob- 
lem. Some schools insist that it should be stated in the form of a 
question, others in the form of a hypothesis to be tested, and 
still others in the form of a statement. The form is relatively in- 
consequential. What is important is that the problem be stated 
in such a way that both the investigator and the reader know 
precisely what is to be investigated, and how this is to be ac- 


complished. é 


THE HYPOTHESIS 


The Nature and Purpose of Hypotheses 


The derivation of a suitable hypothesis goes hand in hand 
with the pele ton of a research problem. A hypothesis can be 
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considered a tentative generalization about the problem under 
investigation. It is an assumption or proposition whose tenabil- 
ity is te be tested on the basis of the compatibility of its impli- 
cations with empirical evidence and with previous knowl- 
edge. 

Modern investigators are agreed that, whenever possible, 
research should proceed from a hypothesis, for, in the words of 
Van Dalen, "a hypothesis serves as a powerful beacon that lights 
the way for the research worker.’ Hypotheses are particularly 
necessary in studies where cause-and-effect relationships are to 
be discovered. They are perhaps less crucial in studies in which 
the task is one of determining the status of a given phenomenon, 
although even in such studies the investigator is likely to need 
some tentative hypothesis to guide him to the areas worth ex- 
ploring. Actually, hypotheses are not essential to research, par- 
ticularly in the early stages of the exploration of a problem. 
Scientific discoveries can emerge from investigations not di- 
rected by hypotheses, and, though hypotheses are generally 
useful guides to effective research, it must not be assumed that 
failure to have a hypothesis is necessarily a sign of a lack of 
scientific orientation. 

The objection to beginning with a hypothesis is that postu- 
lated by Bacon, who felt that a hypothesis biased the investiga- 
tor toward a given position and caused him to lose. his objec- 
tivity. This need not be so: a hypothesis must be conceived as 
an assumption which merits consideration, not as a position 
to be defended. Furthermore, the scientific method puts such 
restrictions on the investigator that the extent to which he 
can distort the evidence to fit his personal views is minimal. 
While it may be true that hypotheses can blind the investigator 
to other more fruitful hypotheses and cause him to ignore data 
which are not compatible with his hypothesis, this is the 
exception rather than the rule in good research. 

Actually, it is almost impossible for a person who has'a 
clear picture of his problem not to have one or more hypotheses 
more or less clearly in mind. The only question, therefore, is 
the degree ta which those hypotheses are recognized at the con- 
scious level and elaborated, screened, refined, and, finally, used 


5Deobold B. Van Dalen, “Role of Hypotheses in Educational Research," Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision; 49 (December, 1956) : 457-62. 
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as a pivot around which the investigation is to center. Con- 
versely, if the investigator is not capable of formulating a hy- 
pothesis about his problem, he may not be ready to undertake its 
investigation. As Burton points out,’ the derivation of the hy- 
pothesis should precede the collection of the data. This is in- 
disputable in the usual case, but only to the extent that the 
investigator of a given topic would generally have enough back- 
ground for him to derive intelligent, albeit tentative, hypoth- 
eses. 

The arguments in favor of well-developed hypotheses as a 
framework for research center around the fact that the aimless 
collection of data is not likely to lead anywhere. Since a 
multitude of possible relationships can exist among phenom- 
ena, generalizations aad relationships significant from the 
standpoint of a given problem do not just emerge from data. 
More specifically: 


1. Hypotheses provide direction to research and prevent the re- 
view of irrelevant literature and the collection of useless or ex- 
cess data. Hypotheses define what is relevant and what is 
irrelevant, since facts derive meaning only when considered 
in the light of ‘meaningful hypotheses. They enable the inves- 
tigator to classify the information he has collected from the 
standpoint of both relevance and organization, for a given 
fact may. be relevant with respect to one hypothesis and ir- 
relevant with respect to a second, or it might belong to one 
classification with respect to the first hypothesis and to an. en- 
tirely different classification with regard to the second, Hy- 
potheses not only prevent waste in the collection of data, but 
also ensure the collection of the data necessary to answer the 
question posed in the statement of the problem. 

2. Hypotheses sensitize tne investigator to. certain aspects of the 
situation which are relevant from the standpoint of the prob- 
lem at hand. In general, hypotheses spell the difference be- 


tween precision and haphazardness, between fruitful and 


fruitless research. 
3. Hypotheses are not ends in themselves, but rather are the 


means by which the investigator can understarid with greater 
clarity his problem and its ramifications, as well as the data 
which bear on it. They enable a researcher to clarify the pro- 


: William H. Burton, et al., Education for Effective Thinking. (New York: 


Appleton-Century-Crofts) , p. 62. 
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cedures and methods to be used in solving his problem and to 
rule out methods which are incapable of providing the data 
necessary to test the hypothesis posited. 

4. Hypotheses act as a framework for the conclusions. They 
permit the collection of relevant data, and they make possible 
the interpretation of these data in the light of the potential 
solution. Hypotheses provide the framework for stating con- 
clusions in a meaningful way—that is, as a direct answer to the 
hypothesis being tested. In fact, it may be better when dealing 
with complex phenomena—such as teacher effectiveness—to 
have multiple hypotheses, each suggesting its own criterion 
and its own means of solution in order to encompass the prob- 
lem on all sides, and thus ensure its more complete appraisal 
and resolution. 


Sources of Hypotheses 


The task of deriving adequate hypotheses is essentially par- 
allel to that of selecting suitable problems, since the selection 
ofa problem can hardly be considered apart frora the hypothesis 
that might be tested in its solution. And just as there is no royal 
road to the location of a suitable problem, there is no royal road 
to the discovery of fruitful hypotheses. There is also a parallel 
in the characteristics of experience and creativity that make 
certain persons capable of deriving adequate hypotheses. And, 
though hypotheses should precede the gathering of data, a good 
hypothesis can come only from experience. Some degree of data- 
gathering, such as the recall of past experience, the review of the 
literature, or a pilot study, must therefore precede the develop- 
ment and gradual refinement of the hypothesis. It would be dif- 
ficult, for example, to derive meaningful hypotheses regarding 
the various aspects of teacher effectiveness without some back- 
ground in the psychology of learning as well as in the effects of 
such teacher characteristics as sex, age, experience, and training 
on pupil growth. 

The factor of persistence must not be overlooked. Success 
at discovery is invariably predicated on the expenditure of 
considerable time and éffort in tracing various leads and refin- 
ing tentative hypotheses. Unfortunately, the general pattern is 
for the investigator to report his final hypothesis and the suc- 
cess to which it led; he never mentions the dozens of hypotheses 
which he discarded. As a result, other investigators may waste 
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time on the same fruitless leads, though to be sure, hypotheses 
which have been discarded too quickly may prove useful 
when approached from a different point of view. 

Actually a good investigator must have not only an alert 
mind capable of deriving relevant hypotheses, but also a 
critical mind capable of rejecting faulty hypotheses. Interest- 
ingly enough, the person who is “full of ideas” may also be 
the person who is lacking in critical analysis—that is, originality 
may be somewhat incompatible with a critical attitude. 

Although reasoning by analogy generally is considered 
unacceptable as a source of proof, it is a very fertile source of 
hypotheses. The premise is that, if the two situations are alike 
in certain aspects relevant from the standpoint of the prob- 
lem under consideration, they are probably similar in other rele- 
vant aspects. It is assumed that the existence of similarities be- 
tween two situations is not accidental, but that it is the result 
of the operation of some law common to the two situations so 
that the other similarities governed by the same law obtain 
in both instances. Analogy is never based on complete likeness, 
but the differences are assumed, to be in those aspects which are 
independent of the common law and which therefore can be ig- 
nored. This, of course, cannot be shown through logic, and 
reasoning by analogy is suspect unless and until its outcomes 
have been verified through empirical proof. Nonetheless, the 
insights that analogy provides are useful inasmuch as they lead 
to their own refinement and verification through the acqui- 
sition of relevant data and the formulation of more adequate 


hypotheses, 


Criteria for Judging Hypotheses 
The relative merits of a given hypothesis can be judged only 
by its effectiveness in the particular problem under investiga- 
tion, and its final-validity cannot be appraised except through 
an empirical test. Nevertheless, one can set up Certain general 
criteria on the basis of which to ‘udge the relative worth of a 
hypothesis. (These criteria, it will be noted, parallel rather 
closely the criteria of a good theory presented in Chapter 3.) 
1. A good hypothesis must be based directly on existing data. Tt 
might even be expected to predict or anticipate previously un- 
known data. 
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A good hypothesis must explain existing data in simpler 
terms than any competing hypothesis. The law of parsimony 
favors the hypothesis that explains the most in the simplest 
terms. 


- A good hypothesis must be stated as simply and concisely as 


the complexity of the concepts involved will allow. Note, for 
example, how simply some of the major laws of science—grav- 
ity, motion, survival of the fittest, and others—are stated. 


. A good hypothesis must, above all, be testable. It must be 


stated so that its implications can be deduced in the form of 
empirical or operational referrents with respect to which the 
relationship can either be validated or refuted. For instance, 
if the world is round, one can reach the East by sailing West. 
"The statement of the hypothesis must permit the development 
of a research design capable of providing the data necessary 
for testing its validity. For example, the basic premise of the 
Montessori system of education—that freedom of movement 
within the classroom is an essential conditibn for effective 
learning—lent itself readily to an empirical test. On the con- 
trary, the hypothesis that a permissive environment is condu- 
cive to the all-round growth of the child is relatively untesta- 
ble because of the lack of precision with which “permissive 
environment" and “all-round growth" can be defined and 
measured. The proposition that kindergarten promotes social 
and emotional maturity is likewise difficult to test because of 
the relative unavailability of adequate means for the valid 
appraisal of such maturity and for the isolation of other fac- 
tors which also contribute to social and emotional growth. It 
also must be recognized that pointing to a correlation between 
the variables in question generally does not constitute an ade 
quate test of a hypothesis. 


"Testing the Hypothesis 


The proot ot the worth of a hypothesis lies in its ability 


to meet the test of its validity. Validity is established in two 
stages: 1. The statement of the hypothesis allows the investiga- 
tor to develop deductively certain implications which, when 
stated in operational terms, can lead to the rejection of hypothe- 
ses that are in conflict with accepted knowledge at the logical 
level. For example, the hypothesis that marbles of different 
weight rolling down an incline onto a horizontal platform 
would roll distances proportionate to their weight; would have 
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to be rejected, since it conflicts with Galileo's findings that the 
rate of fall is independent of the weight of the object. 2. Ifa hy- 
pothesis passes the test of logic, it then must be subjected to an 
empirical test, perhaps through an experiment or a series of 
measurements. 'The hypothesis that boys are stronger or taller 
than girls, for example, can be verified through measurements. 
In a complex study, such as the comparison of the relative 
effectiveness of different combinations of instructional proce- 
dures and class size, a research worker may consider three or 
four hypotheses simultaneously, each to some degree different 
from the others. 

A hypothesis is never proved: it is merely sustained or re- 
jected. If it fails to meet the test of its validity, it must be modi- 
fied or rejected. A hypothesis can be useful even if it is partly 
incorrect, however, and, in practice, hypotheses are not so much 
rejected as they are replaced by more adequate hypotheses. Usu- 
ally the negative instances which occur require only further 
clarification and refinement of the hypothesis rather than its out- 
right abandonment. Thorndike's hypothesis concerning the 
role of practice in promoting learning, for instance, was later 
integrated in the present version of the law of effect. Negative 
instances suggest the presence of other considerations which 
must be igolated or incorporated in the statement of the hy- 
pothesis so that the exceptions can become part of the rela- 
tionship at a more sophisticated level. 

The confirmation of a hypothesis, on the other hand, is al- 
ways tentative and relative, subject to later revision—and even 
rejection—as further evidence appears or as more adequate hy- 
potheses are introduced. Logical and empirical verification can 
never provide conclusive proof, ana confirmation must always 
be a matter of probability rather than of certainty. This is es- 
sentially the pattern which we noted in connection with theo- 
ries, though, to be sure, hypotheses, since they are more tenta- 
tive and less fully developed than theories, are more subject to 
modification and to rejection. 


Hypotheses, Laws, and rxmciples 


When a. hypothesis is sustained by logical and empirical 
tests, it provides the basis fox generalizations or conclusions. As 
further confirmation and clarification of the conditions under 
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which the hypothesis holds accumulate, a generalization, if its 
importance warrants it, may become a law or principle. The 
distinction between a hypothesis, a generalization, a law, and a 
principle is generally a matter of dependability, based on such 
factors as logical and theoretical plausibility, repeated verifica- 
tion, and adequate definition and delineation of the conditions 
under which it holds; and complexily, scope and relative im- 
portance. Thus, Galileo probably began with a simple hunch 
(hypothesis) that the rate of free fall of a body is independent 
of its size and weight. A few confirming instances may have 
led him to a generalization (conclusion). Later as its impor- 
tance and scope became recognized, the discovery was given the 
status of principle or law. The point at which the transition 
from one to the other takes place is, of. course, imprecise. The 
terms law and principle are generally used interchangeably to 
refer to the statement of an invariant—as far as it is known at 
the present—relationship among phenomena. ‘The concept of 
parsimony, for example, is variously referred to as a law or a 
principle. Technically, however, a principle is more compre- 
hensive than a law and may serve as a basis from which laws 
are derived. In mathematics, for instance, the term principle is 
frequently used as a synonym for axiom. 

A scientific !aw may be defined as a hypothesis whose scien- 
tific validity is relatively unquestioned. It represents as close an 
approximation to empirical truth as has been derived to date, 
although, to be sure, every year a number of "laws" have to be 
recalled for revision and extension, and perhaps, rejection. In 
fact, it may be suspected that most laws, at least in their original 
statement, incorporate some degree of error and/or incomplete- 
ness. As more and more data are accumulated, laws become 
progressively broader in application, covering more and more 
of the known aspects of phenomena, more and more ade- 
quately. In their later stages, laws are best explained as.the 
logical outgrowths of theories, Thus science involves a progres- 
sively more adequate explanation of events and phenomena by 
a complex of more and more adequate hypotheses, laws, prin- 
ciples, and theories, logically interrelated into a meaningful 
whole. 

As we noted in Chapter 3, laws may be nomothetic—refer- 
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ring to relationships common to all individuals of a given set— 
or idiographic—pertaining to the individual case. Laws can be 
classified further as empirical—for example, water boils at 
212° F—and theoretical—for example, PVT is a constant. 

Although the distinction between theories and hypothe- 
ses is not always clear or free of overlapping, a theory is broader 
in scope and rests on a somewhat more sophisticated basis than 
does a hypothesis. Thus, while a hypothesis may be postulated 
on the basis of a relatively haphazard observation or a rela- 
tively unimportant phenomenon, a theory generally attempts 
to unify a number of previously established generalizations. 
This is, of course, most evident in such advanced theories as the 
theory of evolution or the theory of relativity. 


THE COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS OF DATA 


Scientific problems can be resolved only on the basis of 
data, and a major responsibility of the scientist is to set up a re- 
search design capable of providing the data necessary to the 
solution of his problem. While the unity of research makes it 
impossible to say that one aspect is more crucial than another, 
the collection of data is of paramount importance in the con- 
duct of research, since, obviously, no solution can be more ade- 
quate that: the data on which it is based. 

The more clearly and thoroughly a problem and its many 
ramifications are identified, the more adequately the study can 
be planned and carried to successful completion. Thus the task 
is to synchronize the statement of the problem with the design 
to be used in its solution, and every aspect of the study down 
to the last detail of execution must be planned before the study 
is undertaken. It is senseless to select a topic, no matter how 
adequate, if circumstances preclude the collection of the data 
required for its solution. And, of course, the student who 
leaves the statistical treatment of his data for “When I get 
there” may find that the data, as collected, are, impossible to 
analyze i 

The problems involved in the accumulation of adequate 
data are far too numerous and too technical to be discussed 
here; the discussion, therefore, will be restricted`to a brief over- 
view of the fundamental aspects of measurements as they relate 
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to research. More adequate treatment can be found in texts 
in educational and psychological tests and measurements, and 
the student is referred to such sources with the reminder that 
the field is. of primary importance. No one interested in re: 
search can afford to be without thorough training in this area. 


The Nature of Data 


Data can be classified into two broad categories: qualita- 
tive data or attributes—for example, color, intelligence, and 
honesty—and quantitative data or variables—for example, IQ, 
grade-point average, and height. The distinction frequently is 
based on processes rather than on properties inherent in the 
phenomena, for generally properties considered qualitative can 
be made quantitative by measuring them with an instrument 
designed to assign numerical values to the various degrees to 
which they exist. Thus, intelligence, height, personality adjust- 
ment, and so on exist both as attributes and as variables. As a 
result, the decision to research a given phenomenon on the 
basis of its attributes, or on the basis of its quantitative aspects, 
is frequently a matter of choice, depending on such considera- 
tions as the need for precision and the ease of manipulation of 
the data. In general, the latter alternative is the more functional 
and the more adequate, since quantification provides a greater 
refinement in classification and possesses definite advantages 
over qualitative listings by virtue of its amenability to more 
adequate treatment by the modern statistical processes. In 
fact, the quantification of phenomena generally is considered 
essential to the progress of a science, particularly at the more 
advanced levels. 

Unfortunately, at present we do not have the instruments 
necessary for the precise quantification of many of the char- 
acteristics with which educational research is concerned—for ex- 
ample, honesty, health, adjustment, or motivation. Although 
we are devising progressively more adequate techniques and 
instruments with which to "measure" what years ago existed 
only as attributes, we-still have a long way to go, particularly 
in the more intangible aspects of human behavior. It appears 
that by their very nature certain properties and characteris- 
tics—fór example, such concepts as married, widowed, and dead, 
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—must remain attributes for which the only quantification pos- 
sible is that of counting the frequency of occurrence. On the 
other hand, it may be possible to convert even such attri- 
butes as sex into what is probably the more meaningful psycho- 
logical dimension of "masculinity-feminity," and thus convert 
what is essentially a dichotomous attribute into a measurable 
quantity. 


Variables 


Variables can be classified as continuous or discrete. Con- 
tinuous variables are those for which fractional values exist 
and have meaning—for example, distance, age and weight, 
where 4.8712 miles, 68.117 years, or any other fraction of a 
whole unit is logical and measurable within the precision of 
the instrument used. Discrete variables, on the other hand, exist 
only in units (usually units of one). There are 29, 80, 31, 

. students in a class, 800, 801, 802; . . . volumes in a li- 
brary, and so on. Here, fractional values cannot exist; one can- 
not have 11.25 eggs in a basket; nor can a couple have 3.25 
children, in tlie usual sense of the words eggs or children. This 
distinction is somewhat more complicated in practice: What 
should a college, reporting its enrollment, do with students 
carrying d half-load? How does a library enumerate three book- 
lets bound into one volume, since it could have as easily had 
three volumes by binding each separately? The problem is 
generally resolved—though not entirely satisfactorily—by defin- 
ing the unit of operation. Thus, the library would have to 
indicate whether it is referring to the number of volumes sepa- 
rately indexed in the card catalogue or to the number of sepa- 
rate titles as listed in the Cumulative Book Index, or it might 
possibly present the data both ways. 

The typical problem in educational researcn deals with 
test scores. These are generally reported as discrete variables, 
though they are often fundamentally continuous. Thus, a child 
having 19 out of 20 words correct on a spelling test gets a score 
of 19, but inasmuch as he may have missed the twentieth word 
by,a "country mile" or by a mere slip, it is possible to conceive 
of his true score as ranging anywhere from 19.00 to 19.99. IQ's 
also are recorded as discrete, though, by their very computa- 
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tion, they are technically continuous. It should be noted in this 
connection that a major reason for avoiding fractional values 
in many instances is that the accuracy of measurement does not 
warrant consideration of fractional values, not that the varia- 
bles are constitutionally discrete. 

In research, where the concern is with group values which 
almost invariably are fractional, continuous variables appear 
somewhat more acceptable than discrete variables. Thus, it 
seems to be more logically acceptable to think of the average 
distance traveled by commuters to City X as 9.28 miles, or of 
the average age of freshmen at College Y as 18.34 years, than to 
think of the average family as having 2.6 children. 


Measurement 


Man's first attempt to appraise the properties and charac- 
teristics of phenomena probably was made on the basis of a 
dichotomy. For instance, early attempts at studying the weather 
were probably restricted to noting whether or not it rained in 
a given day. Later this was probably extended to counting the 
number of times it rained in a given period, thereby providing 
a discrete series. The next step in the development of science 
was measurement, which provides a relatively unlimited num- 
ber of categories into which phenomena can be oidered and 
which permits a more adequate and facile manipulation of the 
categories by virtue of their susceptibility to mathematical treat- 
ment. 

Success in research, and in Science, depends on the availa- 
bility of instruments of sufficient precision to measure the phe- 
nomenon under study. Much greater progress in this connec- 
tion has, of course, been made in the physical than in the social 
sciences. Most of the measurements with which educational re- 
search is concerned are derived through pencil-and-paper tests 
which are, as yet, relatively imprecise. This is particularly true 
in such areas 35 motivation, attitudes, values, and creativity, 
Which are generally considered more psychologically and edu- 
cationally significant than many of the variables which are be- 
ing measured with greater accuracy. In fact, many educators 
would agree with Brown that the ease and accuracy with which 
educational outcomes are measured is frequently in direct pro- 

portion to their unimportance—what we measure most precisely 
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is precisely what it makes least difference whether we measure 
or not.’ The problems connected with devising adequate in- 
struments for measuring the more meaningful psychological di- 
mensions and of processing the data which such instruments 
would yield are so complex, however, that their consideration 
here is inadvisable. 


Characteristics of a Good Measuring Instrument 


Measurement is effected by means of some instrument—for 
example, a gauge, a rule, a scale, or a test. If they are to provide 
dependable measurements, such instruments, regardless of their 
specific nature and purpose, must all possess certain qualities, 
of which validity is by far the most important—especially as 
the results apply to research. There is an important distinction 
to be made between measurement on an individual basis—such 
as in guidance—and measurement on a group basis. In the first 
situation, scores must be dependable individually; in the sec- 
ond, we are interested in group averages, and do not particu- 
larly object to individual errors—provided they cancel out. 

A measuring instrument must be reliable—that is, it must 
be consistent in the measurement of whatever it measures. A 
test of intelligence, for example, would be lacking in reliabil- 
ity if in a test-retest situation, legitimately handled, a child's IQ 
shifted haphazardly from say, 70 to 140. Reliability is, of 
course, most important in guidance where the focus is on an in- 
dividual child. In research, errors of unreliability, representing 
random errors, tend to cancel out so that in a fairly large sam- 
ple, group values are not too greatly affected. Of course, a test 
relatively devoid of reliability—for example, an elastic.yardstick 
to measure distance—cannot be used as the basis for scientific 
conclusions. 

A good measuring instrument should also be usable. From 
an administrative point of view, usability is a consideration 
of practical importance. Research is especially concerned with 
usability because Inadequacies in this area are readily trans- 
ferred into errors of invalidity. Thus, if two groups are com- 
pared on the basis of their performances on a test of excessive 
length, the comparison will incorporate an element of motiva- 


8 Edwin J. Brown, “Some of the Less Measurable Outcomes of Education,” 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, 2 (Winter, 1942) : 353-9. 
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tion and persistence which will confound the difference in 
the relative competence of the two groups. Similarly, excessive 
length in a questionnaire, for instance, is likely to result in a 
loss in validity, since it encourages non-response and thereby 
promotes non-representativeness in the returns. 


Validity 

Validity refers to the extent to which an instrument meas- 
ures what it purports to measure. Operationally, an instrument 
is valid to the extent to which differences in test performance 
represent corresponding true differences among individuals in 
the characteristic the instrument is designed to measure. A test 
of history would be invalid, for instance, if it incorporated such 
a high level of reading proficiency that difficulties in under- 
standing the vocabulary interfered with a student's perform- 
ance on thie test. A low score on such a test would not neces- 
sarily show a lack of knowledge of history, since the difficulty 
might have been in reading. 

Failure to appreciate the importance ot validity is one of 
the most common errors vitiating research, particularly in 
the social sciences where validity is sometimes subtle and diffi- 
cult to establish. It is frequently reported, for example, that a 
school is low in arithmetic competence, simply because its stu- 
dents did not perform at expected levels on a test bearing a title 
suggestive of arithmetic competence. It is essential to note that 
validity is a specific concept—a test is valid not in general, but 
is valid for a particular group under particular circumstances. 
The arithmetic test mentioned may not have been valid for the 
students of the particular school; tneir curriculum may not 
have been oriented toward the development of the competen- 
cies expected in the test. The norms of a standardized test are 
accumulated by administering the test to a large sample repre- 
sentative of the grade level or group for whom the test is in- 
tended. Since norms are simply standards of comparison, it is 
inevitable that a given class will not coincide with the norm 
group in every respect. In fact, the lack of equivalence of the 
two groups may be sufficient to-account for the discrepancy in 
the performance of the class from that of the norm group. 

Since validity is specific to a given situation, the legitiniacy 
of the use that is made of a test cannot be considered apart from 
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the purpose for which it is being used. In an experiment where 
the purpose is to compare the relative performance of two 
groups, for instance, there may be no invalidity introduced by 
giving the two groups a short break even though this is in 
violation of standardization procedures. Such a step, however, 
would invalidate any comparison of the performance of the 
two groups with the norms of the test. 

Test-wisedness on the part of children who have been tested 
repeatedly influences the validity of a test score in relation to the 
n rms, and this factor is too frequently overlooked. Whenever 
the purpose is to compare the performance of a group against 
the test norms, it must be remembered that a test score is valid 
to the extent—and only to the extent—that the background of 
the testee is similar to the background of the group on which 
the test was standardized. For example, a high school, eager to 
have its graduates accepted into college, may encourage its stu- 
dents to take the College Boards two or three times during the 
course of their junior and senior years in order to get acquainted 
with the general nature of the tests and to orient their studies 
to the areas emphasized in the tests. Later the school may report 
that on the C.E.E.B. tests taken at the end of their senior year 
the students scored above national norms. To the extent that 
practice with the tests improved their performance, the scores 
made by students who have had greater than average contact 
with the tests would automatically be higher by an indeter- 
minate amount than they should legitimately be. 

A difficult problem which involves the concept of validity 
is that of the fairness—that is, the validity—of the instruments 
used to measure progress in an experiment. For example, the 
relative effectiveness of drill and the project approach in pro- 
moting academic growth may well hinge on the emphasis of the 
test on the basis of which this growth is measured. A compari- 
son of the relative superiority of large versus small classes may 
also depend in no small measure on whether the criterion of 
the study is the memorization of facts or the development of 
critical thinking and favorable attitudes toward the subject. In 
such cases the investigator must determine what constitutes a 
valid criterion for the particular purpose of the investigation 
being conducted. Generally this requires a clarification of the 
objectives of the study, and a translation of these objectives 
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into a test or a series of tests representing a legitimate criterion 
of the comparison in question. Such an approach was particu- 
larly evident in the Eight-Year study. (See Chapter 15.) In any 
event, there is a need for a clear statement of the nature of 
the criterion with reference to which one method was found 
superior to another, since with reference to a different cri- 
terion, the relative superiority of the two methods might be re- 
versed. 

The concept of validity is not restricted to test scores: it 
applies to all data-gathering instruments and techniques. 
Thus, invalidity in research data might result from incom- 
pleteness of the returns or ambiguity in the items in a question- 
naire study, the presence of the interviewer or the observer in 
an interview or observation study, the personal biases of the 
investigator, and so on. Sampling is another important con- 
sideration affecting the validity of the data gathered for re- 
search purposes (see Chapter 7) . 


THE INTERPRETATION OF THE DATA 


The interpretation of research data cannot be considered 
in the abstract. In view of the diversity of the research meth- 
ods used in education, and the corresponding diversity of the 
data they seek, the interpretation of such data is best considered 
within the context of each of the methods, The analysis and 
interpretation of historical data, for example, is best viewed in 
the light of the historical method, its objectives, and its limita- 
tions. For the present it is important to note that, regardless of 
the adequacy of the data and of the procedures by which they are 
processed, data do not interpret themselves, and that it is the 
investigator who must pass judgment on their meaning from 
the standpoint of the problem under investigation. 

It is also essential to recognize that errors can be made in 
interpretation—just as they can in any of the other steps of 
the scientific method—and the specific errors to be guarded 
against vary with the different research methods. The follow- 
ing are among the more common errors of interpretation: 


l. Failure to see the problem in the perspective of its theoretical 
and empirical setting, perhaps as a result of an inadequate 
grasp of the problem in its broad sense and too close a focus 
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on its immediate aspects. Thus, the Hartshorne and May 
studies are not to be interpreted as supporting the view that 
human behavior is inconsistent and haphazard, but rather 
that the consistency is internal rather than external? 

2. Failure to appreciate the relevance of the various elements 
of the situation, resulting from such factors as an inadequate 
grasp of the problem, too rigid a mind-set, or even a lack of 
imagination. This may cause the investigator to overlook the 
operation of significant factors—for example, motivation and 
teacher competence in studies of the effectiveness of teaching 
methods, or selective migration and test fairness in studies of 
regional or class differences in intellectual ability. Conse- 
quently, the outcomes of the study are attributed to the wrong 
antecedent. A parallel error is the failure to see crucial rela- 
tionships to be pursued, and the resulting failure to obtain 
data.vital to the investigation. 

3. Failure to recognize limitations in the research evidence— 
such as non-epresentativeness in sampling, biases almost 
inevitable in the data concerning certain phenomena, and 
inadequacies in the research design, the data-gathering in- 
struments, and/or the statistical analysis. Particularly inca- 
pacitating from the standpoint of the study is the common 
failure on the part of the investigator to see that the research 
design could not possibly lead to any other results than those 
that were obtained. Thus, the interviewing of students or 
parents regarding their attitude toward the school is almost 
sure to lead to endorsement. Similarly, it is said that person- 
ality is a more important consideration in teacher effectiveness 
than is knowledge of subject. Inasmuch as teachers cannot be 
certified to teach unless they know their subject well enough 
to pass the required college courses, the operation of the factor 
of knowledge of subject-matter is restricted sufficiently to give 
precedence to other, more unlimited factors in the situation. 
(A similar error, noted by Russell in connection with the 
classic studies in learning, is reported in Chapter 12) ° 

Ofa parallel nature is failure on the part of the investiga 
tor to make the relative limitations of his study sufficiently ex- 
plicit so that while the study is correct, it is misleading in that 
it promotes misinterpretations and/or over-extension of its 
findings and conclusions. A similar error can be promoted by 


9 See Chapter 15. r ; 
10 Bertrand Russell, Philosophy (New York: W. W. Norton, 1927), p. 29-30. 
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failure to report the study in sufficient detail to permit the 
reader to gain an adequate grasp of its nature. 


SYNTHESIS AND ORIENTATION 


The discussion of the steps of the scientific method pre- 
sented in this chapter has been restricted to an overview de- 
signed to provide continuity and to bring out the unity of edu- 
cational research. Inasmuch as the implementation of the 
scientific method is relatively specific to the particular type of 
research in which it functions, it seems more appropriate to in- 
tegrate the treatment of the more specific and detailed aspects 
in the context of the presentation of the various types of re- 
search which follow. 

On the other hand, what is significant is not the peculiari- 
ties of the application of the scientific method to the specific 
situation, but rather its universality. What needs to be stressed 
is that science cuts across the arbitrary lines that separate the 
various disciplines, and that scientists, regardless of disciplinary 
allegiances, subscribe to a common core of procedures and atti- 
tudes in their search for truth. That the general level of sophis- 
tication at which the various disciplines operate should vary is 
inescapable in view of the degree of relative development of 
each and the complexity of the material with which they deal, 
but the co-ordination of their efforts toward a.common objec- 
tive to be attained by subscription to a common:'method makes 
the difference one of degree rather than of kind. 

In this connection, Hillway" presents the role of the in- 
vestigator as that of a detective. Developing this parallel, he 
points out that the scientist must be alert and trained to seek 
clues that will develop into fruitful hypotheses, that he must 
be familiar with sources of information, and that he must 
be able to extract the desired information quickly and effec- 
tively. Like his detective counterpart, the scientist must not 
solve his problem on the basis of opinions, no matter how logi- 
cal they may appear. While he will have to start with hunches 
and opinions, these are only hypotheses which he must check 
for validity. He must evaluate all the information he gathers 
before attempting to synthesize it with respect to his hypothe- 


+ Tyrus Hillway, Introduction to Research: (Boston: Houghton-Miffiin, 1956) , 
p. 57ff. 
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ses. Finally, both the scientist and the detéctive must test their 
hypotheses against objective evidence, not mere plausibility. 
Hillway points out further that, just as detectives differ in their 
ability to sense important clues and to develop them through 
logical and empirical considerations, so do investigators differ 
in their ability to derive fruitful hypotheses and to develop 
them through the accumulation of the data collected in line 
with those hypotheses. 


SUMMARY 


1, Even though we depend so critically on science for our ma- 
terial and social welfare and progress, most people have only an 
inadequate conception of its nature and purpose. We are espe- 
cially lacking in appreciation of the role of systematic research in 
the development of the social sciences. 

2. The wise selection of a research topic is among the most 
crucial aspects of success in research. Unfortunately, the student 
selecting a problem for thesis or dissertation purposes is generally 
restricted by a lack in the areas of problem-consciousness, knowl- 
edge and perspective of the field, research and statistical compe- 
tence, and access to data. 

3. The question of its possible contribution and its feasibility 
are among the more important criteria for the selection of a re- 
search problem. There is, however, no standard set of rules that 
will provide the student with a suitable problem. Familiarity with 
the field and imagination are among the more important at- 
tributes facilitating the wise selection of a research topic. 

4. If a problem is to serve its function as a guide in the plan- 
ning and the conduct of a research study, it must be clearly de- 
lineated. It must strike a balance between excessive scope—and re- 
sulting unmanageability—and_overstriction, with its consequent 
artificiality. 

5. Whenever possible, the problem should be converted into 
a hypothesis to be tested, for hypotheses highlight the direction in 
which the study is to go, the data that need to be collected in its 
verification, and the way these are to be processed to provide an 
adequate answer. Not only does a hypothesis alert the investigator 
to relevant aspécts of the situation and permit him to. refine his 
research design, but'it also provides him with the framework for the 
interpretation of the findings and the derivation ‘of conclusions. 
Generally, the formulation of a hypothesis goes hand in hand 
with the selection and clarification of the problem. Imagination 
and familiarity with the field—as well as persistence and a critical 
attitude—are important factors in the formulation of a good hy- 


pothesis. Say aid 
6. The most important criterion ol a good hypothesis is its 
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testability. Are its implications, when stated in operational terms, 
compatible with known facts, and, further, are they compatible at 
the empirical level with the results of research specifically designed 
to test their validity? A hypothesis is never proved; it is simply 
sustained or rejected, and, like a theory, a hypothesis may be useful 
even though it is partially in error. On the other hand, if its sig- 
nificance and scope warrant it, a hypothesis that is sustained may 
eventually attain the status of law or principle. 

7. The research design must be amenable to providing data on 
the basis of which the problem can be resolved. Inasmuch as no 
study can be more adequate than the data on which it is based, 
competence in research requires familiarity with the principles of 
tests and measurements—particularly with the concept of validity, 
The researcher must also be familiar with statistical procedures 
capable of the adequate analysis of the data that have been col- 
lected. 

8. Among the more common errors in the interpretation of the 
results of research are failing to see the significance of the data, fail- 
ing to see the limitations of the research design, overlooking con- 
trary evidence, mistaking coincidence for cause-and-effect, and re- 
versing the cause and the effect. The best safeguards against such 
errors are common sense and insight into the field. 

9. Each of the different methods of educational research pre- 
sents special problems. However, what is significant is not the 
unique nature of the different methods but rather the universality 
of the scientific principles that underlie the various approaches 
necessary to deal with the varied problems encountered in a field as 
broad and scientifically undeveloped as education. 


PROJECTS and QUESTIONS 


1. The selection of a problem is always among the most difficult 
tasks facing the graduate student. 

a) List a number of broad general areas in the field of educa- 
tion. What is the present research status of each? Which are in 
need of further investigation? Identify one or more researchable 
problems. 

b) For the problems above, elaborate on (1) their practical 
and theoretical significance; (2) their amenability to research; 
(3) the obstacles in the path of their solution. 

c) Plan'a research design for the investigation of one of the 
problems above and present the design for class discussion and 
evaluation. 

2. Discuss specific ways in which the graduate student might locate a 
suitable topic. , 

3. Discuss "brainstorming" as a means of getting new ideas for re- 
search purposes. 

4. "Unfortunately, some writers make their facts conform to their 
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hypotheses rather than vice versa.” (Brickman: A Guide to Re- 
search in History. p. 116) Evaluate the above statement. What 
safeguard might be taken to prevent this from occurring? 
Would refraining from starting from a hypothesis be the answer? 
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If we are stupid, we are stupid by choice—for well within 
walking distance of any of us stands a library with its un- 
limited knowledge and unlimited wisdom. ANONYMOUS 


5 The Library 


Man is the only animal that does not have to begin anew 
in every generation, but can take advantage of the knowledge 
which has accumulated through the centuries. This fact is of 
particular importance in research which, as we have seen, op- 
erates as a continuous function of ever-closer approximation to 
the truth. The investigator can be sure that his problem does 
not exist in a vacuum, and that considerable work has already 
been done on problems which are directly related to his pro- 
posed investigation. The success of his efforts will depend in 
no smal] measure on the extent to which he capitalizes on the 
advances—both empirical and theoretical—made by previous 
researchers. 


THE REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


An essential aspect of a research project is the review of 
the related literature. Such a review represents the third step 
of the scientific method outlined by Dewey and other educa- 
tional philosophers, and the serious student of research will find 
an exhaustive survey of what has already been done on his prob- 
lem an indispensable step in its solution. The survey of the lit- 
erature is a crucial aspect of the planning of the study, and the 
time spent in such a survey invariably is a wise investment. Stu- 
dents frequently fail to appreciate the importance of the re- 
view of the literature; they are likely to feel they know enough 
about their problem and that their task is to get on with 
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its solution. This feeling is frequently reflected in a tendency 
to dismiss the task as completed after a few articles have been 
reviewed and, especially, in the fact that the relevant literature, 
even when thoroughly reviewed, is often inadequately inte- 
grated with the rest of the paper. 

The review of the literature is an exacting task, calling 
for a deep insight and clear perspective of the overall field. It is 
a crucial step which invariably minimizes the risk of dead-ends, 
rejected topics, rejected studies, wasted effort, trial-and- 
error activity oriented toward approaches already discarded by 
previous investigators, and—even more important—erroneous 
findings based on a faulty research design. The review of the 
literature promotes a greater understanding of the problem 
and its crucial aspects and ensures the avoidance of unnecessary 
duplication. It also provides comparative data on the basis 
of which to evaluate and interpret the significance of one's find- 
ings. In addition, it contributes to the scholarship of the in- 
vestigator. 1 

The published literature is a fruitful source of hypotheses. 
Not only does it present suggestions made by previous investi- 
gators and writers concerning problems in need of investiga- 
tion and hypotheses in need of testing, but it also stimulates 
the research worker to devise hypotheses of his own. As he 
reacts to the designs, findings, and conclusions of other investi- 
gators, he can get insights which he can incorporate into an im- 
proved research design. Capitalizing on the successes and errors 
of others is certainly a more intelligent approach to a problem 
—especially one as broad as a thesis or dissertation—than is im- 
agining that one is born equipped with a radar system that will 
guide him unerringly on target, and at the same time guard 
him against all pitfalls. Rarely does the neophyte have such 
insight into his problem that he cannot profit from the work of 
others; no experienced researcher would think of undertaking a 
study without acquainting himself with the contributions of 
previous investigators. 


THE LIBRARY 
The Organization of the Library 


The library is the storehouse of the knowledge and wis- 
dom which has accumulated since the beginning of time, for 
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in a general sense, whatever is worth knowing is probably re- 
corded in one of the volumes in the library. Until relatively re- 
cently, man’s progress was seriously hampered by the lack of 
source material. Until the invention of printing, and even for 
decades after, books were available only to the rich, and arriv- 
ing at knowledge beyond that of personal experience was a 
relatively difficult task. Today, in contrast, we have such 
an abundance of written material that it is almost impossible 
to keep abreast even of one’s own specialty. We are now in the 
age of specialist and the abstract; our only barriers to knowl- 
edge and wisdom are time, motivation, and intellectual en- 
dowment. 

Because of the library's tremendous assortment of ma- 
terial—of endless quantity, variety, and complexity—it is im- 
perative that the researcher know how to locate and to use what 
is available, for without such a skill, he is simply a hunter Jost 
in the forest. Effective research presupposes a good grasp of the 
organization of the library and of its content, 

Library work is a complex science. The wide variety of 
materials found in any library calls for a highly organized and 
involved system of classification. It is not expected that the 
graduate student will attain the proficiency of a librarian, but 
facility in the use of the library and its materials is, in a sense, 
the key to graduate studies. Although he occasionally will 
have to consult a professional librarian in order to locate 
unusual material, it is absolutely necessary that the graduate 
student be able to locate the more common sources quickly and 
efficiently, and that he be able to extract the information con- 
tained therein with dispatch and accuracy—telying on librari- 
ans for help only in special cases. 

Fortunately, except for the physical aspects, the plan of or- 
ganization is the same from library to library, and proficiency 
in the use of one library can be transferred to another. Fur- 
thermore, the many indexes and guides which are so funda- 
mental in locating material are, of course, the, same through- 
out America and, generally, throughout the English-speaking 
world. ; 

. The library is big: the library on the campus of a large _ 
university may have a million bound volumes specially cata- 
loged, and in addition may subscribe to some 5,000 serials. 
Through loans the library can gain access to over a million 
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articles published in professional journals in any year. (The Li- 
brary of Congress in 1961 reported total holdings of over 41 mil- 
lion separate items.) Except in the smallest libraries, holdings 
are departmentalized—the circulation department, the refer- 
ence room, the periodicals room, the government publications, 
the stack area, the reading rooms, and so on—each designed to 
provide a special service with an overall maximum efficiency. 
Many of the larger libraries have special graduate-seminar 
rooms to which library books may be delivered for short pe- 
riods of time; nearly all have carrels in the stack area where 
graduate students and faculty members can work close to the 
books they are likely to need. All of this can be rather com- 
plicated—in fact, hopelessly complicated—for the person 
who does not understand the system of organization. This, the 
graduate student needs to learn, and though it is hoped he has 
had contact with the library as an undergraduate, it must be 
recognized that his needs as a graduate student are much 
more complex than they were then. : 

Proficiency in the use of library—and thus in the review 
of the literature—consists of the ability to locate sources directly, 
to browse through multiple sources quickly, to cull relevant 
material, and to interpret and organize what one has accumu- 
lated. The specific procedures by which this can be done can 
be presented in further detail. e 


I. The logical starting point is to get a clear picture of the 
problem to be solved. Without this perspective, the review of 
the literature is a matter of reading at random, hoping that a 
problem will emerge. It is generally advisable to get first an over- 
all view by consulting a general source, such as a textbook, 
Which is more likely to give a coherent picture of the field than is 
a more specialized source. A textbook is also more likely to deal 
with the theoretical aspects of the problem, and thus provide the 
prospective investigator with an overall framework within which 
his problem and its many aspects can be seen in perspective. 

2. Having grasped the general nature of his problem, the in- 
vestigator should orient himself toward the empirical research 
done in the broad area in which his problem lies. The best refer- 
ence for this phase is the Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 
and the Review of Educational Research for more up-to-date 
findings. An education society yearbook in the area is another 
ideal source. The student's major concern at this point should be 
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to get a clear picture of the field as a whole; specific details are 
important only after he has attained the structure into which 
they can fit meaningfully. Sources should not be read for their 
own sake, but rather for what they can contribute to rounding 
out a pattern which appears logical from the investigator’s pres- 
ent view of his problem. This is a crucial consideration from the 
standpoint of effective library research. The investigator must 
be so familiar with his problem that he can judge the relevance 
of his readings. In fact, he should operate from a topical outline 
and a tentative set of classifications, so that whatever he reads can 
be immediately filed rather than merely accumulated. He must 
also know what to look for in order to gain full perspective of his 
problem, so that any lack in his search to date becomes imme- 
diately noticeable. 

3, Effective library work also depends on the ability to read 
at a high rate of speed. The student must learn to skim material 
to see what it has to contribute to the study; only after its 
relevance has been established should it be read in detail. What- 
ever is not pertinent to the study, regardless of its personal ap- 
peal, should be simply noted for later referral and dropped. Ex- 
ploring all kinds of side issues merely sidetracks the investigation. 
Surveying the literature for the purpose of conducting research is 
not just “a pleasant excursion in the wonderful world of books,” 
it is a precise and exacting task of locating specific information 
for a specific purpose. Any tendency to wander should be cur-~ 
tailed. 

4. The search for library material must be systematic and 
thorough. The investigator generally should begin by collecting 
his reference cards, for unless the bibliography is developed sys- 
tematically useful sources may be overlooked. In locating refer- 
ences from the Education Index, for example, it is generally 
desirable to work backward from the current volume. Judging 
the utility or the futility of an article by its title is always pre- 
carious; generally it is best to record anything that may be use- 
ful, and then to rely on one’s ability to skim in order to save time 
and yet not overlook significant studies. 

When a large number of references are to be, copied, they 
should be typed, if possible; handwriting tends to be slow and is 
often illegible from the standpoint of the precision required 
here. Better still: Why not thermofax pages of the Index in 
which a number of pertinent entries appear? These copies can 
then be used directly in the search for material or in typing out 
a set of cards. It is generally best to collect the bulk of the refer- 
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ences at one time, so that the cards can be sorted and dupli- 
cates eliminated. Of course, other references will be found in 
the bibliographies of the articles read. 

5. Notes should be taken systematically in the light of such 
criteria as uniformity, accuracy, and ease of assembly. Each en- 
try should be separate; references should be recorded, one to a 
card, with complete bibliographic data entered on one side of 
the card. The content can be recorded below, or possibly on the 
reverse side. Consistency is important—a note on the back of a 
card may be overlooked, if one does not generally put notes 
there. Each note must be carefully labeled: nothing is more 
frustrating when it comes to writing than to find a note which 
is not clear as to why it was collected, where it came from, or 
what it is supposed to mean. 

6. The investigator should take as complete notes as he 
might need. On the other hand, taking unnecessary notes is 
wasteful and, though it is better to err on the side of too much 
rather than too little, there is no substitute for knowing precisely 
what is useful and what is useless. While this ideal is never at- 
tained, the adequate researcher strikes a close balance between 
keeping notes to a minimum while, at the same time, also keep- 
ing to a minimum the need to check a source a second time be- 
cause of failure to take adequate notes on first contact. It is also 
better not to recopy or to fill in details later: recopying invites 
errors, and memory is invariably bad at the end of a full day of 
library work, when so much material of a relatively similar na- 
ture from relatively similar sources has been gathered. 

lt is essential that a general evaluation of each source be 
made, rather than simply a summary of its contents. Such an 
evaluation is necessary both in presenting the study in the section 
on the review of the literature, and in using the study as back- 
ground for the interpretation of the findings of the present in- 
vestigation. 

7. The actual note-taking process is always a chore. Long 
hours spent taking notes by hand can be torture. Too frequently, 
tediousness leads to impatience, to carelessness and illegibility, 
and to a tendency to cut corners and rely on one's memory in a 
misguided attempt to expedite the process. As a result, the final 
product is frequently short of ideal; at worst, it may be conducive 
to serious error. 

The usual procedure for recording references is to ‘take 
notes directly on 3x 5 or 4 x 6 cards, labeling-each for topic or 
topics. The author has found the IBM card superior to either 
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size index card; it is thinner and of a better grade of material; it 
can be obtained with different color stripping at the top to iden- 
tify topics; it can even be punched on any number of classifica- 
tions and sorted by machine. It is also cheapet. 

Probably the biggest stumbling block to effective library re- 
search is the tediousness of handwriting. One alternative is typ- 
ing. Most libraries have typing rooms for the use of graduate 
students and faculty members. If typing facilities are available, 
halfsheets or even whole sheets of paper—with a carbon as a 
record—which can then be cut, sorted, pasted, and otherwise 
manipulated to expedite the writing of the first draft of the re- 
port, should be used. Another very satisfactory procedure is to 
dictate notes directly from the references into a portable tape 
recorder for transcription at one's convenience; this method is 
both simple and efficient. 

The student should take advantage of modern facilities 
wherever possible. He should never copy tables, for example, but 
should have them thermofaxed so that he can have an authentic 
copy of the original when he is writing his report. Passages that 
may be used in a quotation should be reproduced rather than 
copied to preclude the risk of errors. Most libraries have dupli- 
cating facilities available for a very nominal fee. It also should be 
pointed out that quotations—and even other material—should 
never be taken from a secondary source, except as à last resort. 
The more removed from. the original source the data are, the 
greater the risk of error. 


The Card Catalog 


The holdings of the library fall under two major classifi- 
cations: books and periodicals—and a third category of miscel- 
lany which includes government documents, manuscripts, 
pamphlets, references materials, maps, and so on. The vast bulk 
of the library's collection is cataloged under books which in- 
cludes books, booklets, yearbooks, pamphlets, and certain seri- 
als, most of which can be obtained on loan from the circulation 
department. Each volume in this category ordinarily covers a 
single topic which can be identified by its title, And a reader in- 
terested in a given volume generally would want to read all, or 
a good part, of its contents. 

* In contrast, periodicals usually cover a wide variety of top- 
ics, and the reader is interested not in a whole volume but in 
particular articles which must be traced through the use of an 
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index. Generally, periodicals are not coded but are filed al- 
phabetically in open stacks and cannot be taken out of the li- 
brary. In addition, references—dictionaries, encyclopedias, and 
guides of various sorts—are housed in open shelves in the Ref- 
erence Room. These are cataloged as regular bound volumes 
held by the library, but their circulation generally is limited to 
"room use." 

In most university libraries, all students have ready access 
to the open shelves of the Periodical and Reference Rooms, but 
only graduate students have access to the stacks. This special 
privilege is partially in recognition of the greater dependability 
of the graduate student, and partially in recognition of the fact 
that, in order to do research, graduate students must have the 
opportunity to browse through numerous sources quickly. 

No matter how the student gets his books, however, he must 
be able to identify what he wants. This is done through the card 
catalog which generally lists all library holdings, except the peri- 
odicals and government documents. Although the Reference 
Room and the special libraries on campus have duplicate cata- 
logs for their holdings, the card catalog of the Circulation De- 
partment is the master list of all material cataloged in any 
branch of the library, and any source can be traced from this 
catalog. 

The primary purpose of the card catalog is to record what 
is contained in the library. In a sense, it is an index to the library. 
As its name implies, it is a listing of the library's holdings in 
various areas, describing each item’ briefly, and giving the clas- 
sification code so that it can be readily and correctly identified, 
and so that it can be shelved in a way that it can be located 
with a minimum of delay and a maximum of certainty. 

Each volume is cataloged under author, title, and subject 
on separate 3 x 5 cards, arranged in alphabetical sequence in 
row after row of drawers. All cards pertaining to a given vol- 
ume list essentially the same information, but they are filed 
differently. Thus John Doe's Nuclear Physics would be filed 
under Doe for the author card, under Nuclear for the title card, 
and under Physics for the subject card. 

Both the general format of a catalog card, and the' dis- 
tinction between author, subject, and title card can be seen 
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from the accompanying illustration. Each card lists the follow- 
ing basic information: 


1. the name of the author; 

. the title of the book; 

the imprint (edition, place, publisher, and date of 

publication) ; 

4. special information (number of pages, preface, bibliog- 
raphy, size, illustration, number of volumes) ; 
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LB1026 How to experiment in education 
.M3 McCall, William Anderson, 1891- 
How to experiment in education, by William A. McCall 
. New York, The Macmillan company, 1923. 
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181026 ^ Mental tests 
M3 McCall, William Anderson, 1891— 
How to experiment in education, by William A, McCall 
. New York, The Macmillan company, 1023. 
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181026 Education - Experimental methods 

.M3 McCall, William Anderson, 1891- 
How to experiment in education, by William A, McCall 
. New York, The Macmillan company, 1923. 
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181026 McCall, William Anderson, 1891- 
M3 Hove to experiment in education, by William A, McCall 
. New York, The Macmillan company, 1923. 


xlv p, 1 1, 281 p, Incl. tables, 20} cm. Experimental education ‘Title. 
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“Selected references for further reading": p. 271-2757 | 2496 


1. Kducation—Experimental methods. 2. Mental teats, — T. Title. 
23—12426 
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Library of Congress © LB1036.8 
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5. the subject classification (5) and other entries under 
which separate cards are to be found; 
6. the Library of Congress and the Dewey Decimal call 


number; and : 
7. the L. C. (Library of Congress) card number. 


In addition, each library types its own call number on the 
top left-hand corner of each card. If the library uses either the 
L. C. or the Dewey Decimal system, this may be the same num- 
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ber as that already printed on the card, or it may be whatever 
call number the volume carries in the particular library's classi- 
fication system. Occasionally, a card will carry additional in- 
formation—for example, a listing of the major parts of a volume. 

The author card is the master card and, on occasion, it 
may be the only card in the card catalog for a given volume, 
but a library would never fail to have an author card for each 
volume. Some of the peculiarities of the card catalog are: 
l. separate cards are made for co-authors of a book, but the 
book is listed under the name of the editor (s) when a number 
of authors have written separate chapters; 2. pseudonyms are 
cross-referenced to the correct name—for example, Twain, 
Mark, See Clemens, Samuel Langhorne; and 3. societies are 
sometimes listed as authors for the works compiled under their 
sponsorship, though the author card may go to the editor or 
author. 

Subject cards can be found for as many classifications as 
are listed on the L. C. card. Thus, a book in educational psy- 
chology would have a subject card under Educational Psychol- 
ogy (typed in red at the top of the card) , and might have sub- 
jects cards under Psychology, Child Development, and perhaps 
others. It should be noted that 1. General topics are frequently 
broken down into sub-classifications: Psychology, for example, 
could have sub-groupings such as Psychology, Abnormal; Psy- 
chology, Clinical; Psychology, Educational. When the classifica- 
tion is extensive, special dividers are provided to facilitate 
ready location of a card. ?. Biographies are indexed by author, 
on the author card, and by biographee on the subject card. 
3. Related subject areas are often identified by a See also card 
at the end of a subject classification—for example, Educational 
Psychology, See also Child Development. 

The title card carries the title of the volume, typed di- 
rectly above the name of the author. It is filed alphabetically 
according to the first major word of the title. Some volumes 
do not have a sufficiently distinctive title—for example, In- 
troduction to the Study of History—to warrant separate list- 
ing and therefore do not have a title card. 

All cards are filed alphabetically with guide cards at inter- 
vals. Cards about an author come after cards by him—that is, 
author cards take precedence over subject and title cards. Com- 
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plete words are filed before words of which they constitute only 
a part—for example, New York is filed before Newman. Hy- 
phenated words like pre-election are filed without regard to the 
hyphen. Names beginning with Mc are filed as if they were 
spelled Mac, and all abbreviations are filed as if they were 
spelled out in full—for example, Saint, Mister, United States, 
and so on. Titles beginning with a numeral are filed as though 
the number were spelled out—for example, The 100 Best Sellers 
would be filed under One Hundred Best Sellers. 
Classification Systems 

The crucial aspect underlying library organization is the 
classification system. Most libraries in the United States op- 
erate either under the Library of Congress or under the Dewey 
Decimal system, though some small libraries operate on a 


system of their own, and some of the older libraries may have 


a modified system. ,Undoubtedly, the L. C. system is the most 
flexible and comprehensive: it is designed for classifying un- 
limited quantities and varieties of material. On the other 
hand, it is a relatively new system and many libraries, already 
on a system of their own at the time the L. C. system was de- 
vised, did not elect to reclassify their holdings to the new sys- 
tem. Many libraries operating on the Dewey Decimal system 
have found it adequate for their needs and are continuing with 
it; others have devised certain modifications in order to take 
advantage of some of the features of the L. C. system without 
at the same time incurring the expense of reclassifying all 
their holdings. 

Both the L. C. and the Dewey Decimal systems are based 
on the allocation of a code for each field and the breaking 
down of these fields into finer and finer subclassifications. The 
major classifications of the two systems are shown below. 


L. C. Classification Dewey Decimal Classification 
A. General Works , 000 General References 
B. Philosophy, Religion 100 Philosophy, Psychology 
C. History 200 Religion 
D. World History 300 Social Science» 
EF. American History 310 Statistics — 
G. Geography, Anthropol- $20 Political Science 
ogy 
H. Social Sciences 830 Economics 
I. Vacant 340 Law 
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J. Political Science 850 Administration 
K. Law 360 Welfare Associations and 
L. Education (general) Institutions 
LA. History of Education 370 Education (general) 
LB. Theory of Education 370.1 Theory and Philosophy of 
LC. Special Forms and Applica- Education 
tions 370.9 History of Education 
LD U.S. Schools 371 Teachers—Methods, Disci- 
LE. American Education (Out- pline 
side U.S.) 972 Elementary Education 
LE. Education—Europe 973 Secondary Education 
LG. Education—Asia, Africa, Oce- 374 Adult Education 
ania 375 Curriculum 
LH. College and School Maga- 376 Education of Women 
zines, student periodicals 377 Religion, ethical Educa- 
LJ. Fraternities and their Publi- tion 
cations 378 Higher Education 
LT. Textbooks 379 Public School, relation of 
R. Medicine state to education 
S. Agriculture 380 Commerce, Communica- 
T. Technology tion 
U. Military Science 390 Customs, Costumes, Folk- 
V. Naval Science lore 
W. vacant 400 Philology 
X. vacant 500 Natural Science 
Y. vacant 600 Useful Arts 
Z. Library Science 700 Fine Arts 
800 Literature 


900 History 
Inter-Library Loans 


Materials not available in one library can often be ob- 
tained from another on loan. The loan is always from the lender 
library to the library at which the student is enrolled and then 
to him. Such loans are simply a courtesy, not an obligation! and 
the conditions and mechanics under which such loans can be 
effected are governed by American Library Association regu- 
lations. Thus, loans are limited to material not readily availa- 
ble through purchase, and they generally do not cover such 
items as irreplaceable manuscripts. The Library of Congress 
itself has certain facilities for honoring requests that conform 
to its loan policies. Generally, however, loans are effected on a 
regional basis. Most loans are for two weeks, and the borrower 
usually pays transportation charges both ways. 


o 


* It should be noted further that a library is in no way obhgated to provide 
the student with facilities it does not have. 
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The student should not overlook the ‘possibility of pur- 
chasing some of the material he needs. Where extended use is 
indicated, the small cost may be more than repaid by a saving 
in time and convenience. This is particularly true of such ma- 
terials as pamphlets and special reports. If a journal article is 
needed, it can save time and even money to have a thermofax 
copy made or even to request a typed copy. Most libraries can 
provide this kind of service. In fact, even a sizable volume can 
be microfilmed. Finally, when a certain amount of browsing 
needs to be done, the student should plan to visit a neighboring 
library where the needed volumes are available. Most libraries 
have the National Union Catalog, either in photo-print or card 
form, of the complete holdings of the Library of Congress. 
The Union List of Serials in Libraries in the United States and 
Canada (New York: Wilson, 1962) will identify the major li- 
braries having certain serials. If necessary, a student can 
write to a library asking if it has the publications he needs. 
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The Periodical Literature 


The other major component of the library collection is the 
periodicals. This section is of particular interest to the research 
worker since it is here that he will find most of the material 
needed for his review of the literature. The use of periodicals 
is predicated on an entirely different basis than that which gov- 
erns the circulation material. Here we are interested not in a 
given volume, but in isolated articles which must be traced 
individually. And, though certain journals tend to have articles 
related to certain topics, the effective use of journal material 
requires the use of a suitable index, the most important of 
which, as it applies to educational materials, is the Education 
Index (New York: Wilson, 1929-date) . In fact, at times it may 
be necessary to use a number.of indexes and guides—and this 
may involve complexities, many of which are beyond the scope 
of this text. The discussion will be simply suggestive, and the 
student is.advised to consult other sources such as Alexan- 
der and Burke, How to Locate Educational Data and Informa- 
tion (4th ed.; New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity, 1958) . 
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The Education Index is undoubtedly the most important 
library tool of the worker in educational research. Issued ten 
times a year from September through June (and cumulated in 
annual and two-year volumes), the Index lists practically all 
current references to educational literature—periodicals, books, 
and pamphlets. Specifically, it indexes and cross-references by 
author and subject: 1. the contents of nearly 200 educational 
periodicals as listed inside the front cover of every volume; 2. 
all references and books in professional education; 3. all Na- 
tional Education Association (N.E.A.) publications and many 
of the publications of other professional societies in education 
and related fields; 4. all United States Office of Education docu- 
ments; 5. published bibliographies and book reviews; and 6. all 
educational articles indexed in the various Wilson indexes. 

Such a large number of other indexes, abstracts, and guides 
are available to the research worker that only a few can be men- 
tioned here. 

References to periodicals include: 


1. Ulrich’s Periodical Directory (Eileen C. Graves, ed., 10th 
ed.; New York: Bowker, 1962). Covers a selected list of cur- 
rent periodicals, arranged by subject. 
. American Educational Press Yearbook (New York: American 
Education Press, 1926-date) . Gives rather complete informa- 
tion on all American periodicals dealing with education. 
3. Union List of Serials in -Libraries in the United States and 
Canada. (See above.) 

4. Ayer's Directory of Newspapers and. Periodicals (Philadel- 
phia: Ayer & Son, 1880-date) . 

5. Subject Index to Periodicals (London: London Library As- 
sociation, 1915-date) . 


nN 


The more common general indexes are: 


l. Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature (New York: Wilson, 
1900-date). Indexes all general sourcés. It covered educa- 
tion to 1929, when the Education Index took over that area. 
Readers’ Guide is the successor to Poole’s Index to Periodical 
Literature (Boston: Houghton-Mifllin, 1802-1881) and 19th 
Century Guide to Periodical Literature (New York: Wilson, 
1890-1899) . There is also an Abridged Readers’ Guide to Pe- 
riodical Literature (New York: Wilson, 1935-date) which 
covers 35 periodicals. 
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2. International Index (New York: Wilson, 1913-date) . Indexes 
a somewhat more selective list of periodicals in the social 
sciences, including a number published abroad. 

3. Ireland’s Index to Indexes (Boston: Faxon, 1942). 

4. Vertical File Index (New York: Wilson, 1932-date). An ex- 

cellent source of low-cost materials. 

. Facts on File (New York: Facts on File, Inc., 1940-date) . In- 
dexes current events semi-monthly, monthly, quarterly, and 
annually. 

6. Public Affairs Information Service Bulletin (New York: 

Public Affairs Information Service, 1915-date) . 

7. New York Times Index (New York: New York Times, 19]3- 
date). Indexes the contents of the New York Times by sub- 
ject, title, person, and organization. 


Gr 


The best known indexes and guides covering the periodi- 
cal literature of a professional nature (besides the Education 
Index) include: 


€ 

l. The Catholic Periodical Index (New York: Catholic Library 
Association, 1930-date). Indexes the periodical literature 
dealing with Catholic education. 

2. Psychological Abstracts (Washington, D.C.: American Psy- 
chological Association, 1927-date) . Abstracts the psychologi- 
cal literature. It is published monthly and indexed yearly. 
Psychological Abstracts supersedes Psychological Index (1895 
1936), which carried a bibliography of the international 
literature on Psychology from 1894 to 1928. 

3. Child Development Abstracts and Bibliography (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Research Council, 1927-date) . Published 
monthly and indexed yearly. 

4. Education Abstracts (Bloomington: Phi Delta Kappa, 1936- 
44); Loyola Education Digest (Chicago: Loyola University, 
1924-43), and Loyola Education Index (Chicago: Loyola 
University, 1928). All have discontinued publication. 

5. Educational Abstracts (UNESCO, Paris: Education Clear- 
ing House, 1949-date) . Covers world scene in education. 

6. Education in Lay Magazines (Educational Research Service, 
Washington, D.C.: The Service, N.E.A., 1944-date) . 

7. Record of Current Educational Publications (Washington, 
D.C.: United States Office of Education, 1912-32) . Contained 
$n annotated listing of educational publications and is gener- 
ally considered the best predecessor of the Education Index. 

8. Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials (10th ed.; Nash- 
ville: Peabody College for Teachers, 1960) . 
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9. Filmstrip Guide (New York: Wilson, 1948-date) and Educa- 
tional Filmstrip Guide (New York: Wilson, 1948-date) . 
10. Guidance Index (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1938-date) and Occupational Index (New York: Occupa- 
tional Index, Inc, New York University, 1943) . The latter 
indexes over 100 periodicals in the area of occupations by 
aüthor, title, and subject. It is published monthly and cumu- 

lated yearly. 


Similar indexes and guides are found in specialized areas 
of education, for example, business education, agriculture edu- 
cation, art education, and music education. "Those journals 
which are not indexed systematically in the regular indexes 
must be scanned individually through their table of contents. 


Books and Textbook Materials 


Probably because of their individual importance, regular 
books are most systematically and extensively covered by bib- 
liographic services. In fact, any book publishéd in this country, 
or any of the English-speaking countries, generally can be lo- 
cated if one knows the. author, the title, or even the approxi- 
mate date of publication. 

The most useful list of books published in the English lan- 
guage is the Cumulative Book Index (New York: Wilson, 1898— 
date) which is issued monthly, with semi-annual' and annual 
cumulations and larger volumes covering two-year and four- 
year periods. These cumulations make available, in one alpha- 
bet, a world list of books in the English language, citing pub- 
lisher, edition, date of publication, price, paging, L. C. card 
number, and so on. 

Other very useful guides to books include: 


l. Publishers’ Trade List Annual (New York, Bowker, 1873- 
date). Covers the catalogs of over one thousand publishers. 

2. Books in Print (15th ed.; New York: Bowker, 1962, 1873- 
date), and Textbooks-in Print (New York; Bowker, 1870- 
date). Both of these index, by author and tie, appropriate 
books from (1) above. 

3. Subject Guide to Books in Print (New York: Bowker, 1957- 
date). The 1962 edition lists 154,000 titles under 24,000 sub- 
ject headings and 35,000 cross. references. d 


4. Subject Colleciions (Lee Ash, compiler, 2nd ed.; New York: 
Bowker, 1961) . 
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5. Book Review Digest (New York: Wilson, 1905-date) and 
-American Library Association Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin (Chicago: American Library Association, 
1955). Both of these not only list books shortly after their 
publication, but also provide a review of their worth. The 
monthly issues of Book Review Digest furnish a cross-section 
of reviews of current literature. The latter also contains ap- 
praisals of encyclopedias, dictionaries, and other references. 

6. Book review and listings are frequently found in the Books 
Received and Book Reviews sections of certain journals. 
They can be located through the indexes of these journals. 
Contemporary Psychology (Washington, D.C.: American Psy- 
chological Association, 1956-date) is devoted almost exclu- 
sively to reviews of books in Psychology. 

Most professional societies provide listings of their own 
publications (in addition to coverage in the Education In- 
dex) . The National Education Association publishes an annual 
catalog of the publications of the parent organization and its 
member groups. The American Council on Education has 
available on request a complete listing of its publications since 
1918 (some are out of print). The National Society for the 
Study of Education has published a yearbook in two parts 
yearly since 1901. The Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development also publishes a yearbook (1944-date) . 

The publications of such organizations as The National 
Society for the Study of Education and the Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Development which are issued on a 
recurrent basis are listed in the card catalog, the Education 
Index, the Cumulative Book Index, and Publishers’ Weekly. 
A complete listing of educational associations and their publi- 
cations of a systematic nature can be found in the United States 
Office of Education Educational Directory. Monographs and in- 
dividual pamphlets are indexed as "books" in the C.B.I. and 
carried under the usual listing procedures in the card catalog 
of the library. 


e 


General References 

There are a number of good reference books with which 
the:student aspiring to proficiency in the library should be fa- 
miliar. The time spent in becoming acquainted with these 
sources is generally well repaid by smoother and speedier prog- 
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ress in library research. Practice in the use of these basic 
sources should be included early in the program of the gradu- 
ate student. The following are particularly comprehensive: 


l. 4 Guide to Reference Books (Constance M. Winchell, ed., 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1960 [formerly, 
Isadore G. Mudge, ed.]). 

2. Basic Reference Sources (Louis Shores, Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1954). 

3. Reference Books: A Brief Guide for Students and Other 
Users of the Library (Mary N. Barton, compiler. 4th ed.; 
Baltimore: Enoch Pratt Library, 1962). 

4. A Guide to References (Albert J. Walford, London: London 
Library Association, 1954). Contains many excellent sugges- 
tions for the effective use of the library. 

5. How to Locate Educational Data and Information (op. cit.) . 
Contains many excellent suggestions for the effective use of 
the library. 

6. The Modern Researcher (Jacques Barzun and Henry F. 

Graff, New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1957). 

- How and Where to Look it Up: A Guide to Standard Sources 

of Information (Robert W. Murphey, New York: McGraw- 

Hill, 1958) . 


The more general references that can be found in any li- 
brary include: 


“I 


1. Encyclopedias: Britannica; Americana; Collier’s; World 
Book (Jnvenile) ; Columbia (Encyclopedia in One Volume) ; 
and the Lincoln Library of Essential Information (1950). 

2. Dictionaries: Funk and Wagnall; Webster’s New Third Inter- 
national; Oxford English Dictionary; Roget's Thesaurus of 
Words and Phrases; and Rodale, the Word Finder. 

3. Almanacs, such as World Almanac (New York: New York 
World, 1868-1931; New York: World Telegram, 1932-date) ; 
Information Please Almanac (John Kieran, ed., publisher 
varies, 1933-date) ; and Statistical Abstracts of the United 
States (Washington, D.C.: Department of Ve dace 1897- 
date) . 


A number ot similar references pertain more specifically to 
the field of education. 


l. Encyclopedias: the best known and most useful of which js 
undoubtedly the Encyclopedia of Educational Research (Ches- 
ter W. Harris, ed., 3rd. ed.; New York: Macmillan, 1960 
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[Walter S. Monroe, ed., 1940 and 1950]). Issued at ten-year 
intervals, it constitutes the primary tool in the hands of the 
educational researcher. The Review of Educational Research 
(Washington, D.C.: American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, 1931-date) acts as a supplement to keep it current within 
a three-year span. The Education Index and the various peri- 
odicals can be used to fill in the gaps between issues of the 
Review and to deal with topics not covered therein. 

Other important encyclopedias include: Educators Ency- 
clopedia (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1961); Encyclo- 
pedia of Modern Education (Henry D. Rivlin and H. Schuel- 
ler, eds, New York: Philosophical Library, 1943); Cyclo- 
pedia of Education (Paul Monroe, ed., New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1911-13, 5 vols.); Encyclopedia of Child Guidance 
(Ralph B. Winn, ed., New York: Philosophical Library, 1943) ; 
Encyclopedia of Vocational Guidance (Oscar J. Kaplan, ed., 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1948, 2 vols.) ; and Ency- 
clopedia of the Social Sciences (Edwin R. A. Seligman, ed.) . 
The Annual Review of Psychology (Paul Farnsworth, ed., 
Palo Alto: Stanford University, 1950-date. [Calvin P. Stone, 
ed. Vols. 1-6]) constitutes the most up-to-date encyclopedia 
concerning the major aspects of psychology. The 75-volume 
Library of Education (Washington: Center for Applied Re- 
search in Education, 1962-5) , currently under publication, 
will undoubtedly constitute a major contribution to the 
cause ‘of education. 


. Dictionaries: The most adequate is Good's Dictionary of Edu- 


cation (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959) which covers some 
17,000 terms in education and related fields. Similar, but 
somewhat less comprehensive, is the John Dewey Dictionary 
of Education (Ralph D. Winn, ed., New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1959) . l 

Other useful dictionaries include: Comprehensive Diction- 
ary of Psychological and Psychoanalytical Terms (Horace B. 
English and Ava C. English, New York: Longmans, Green, 
1958) ; Dictionary of Sociology (Henry P. Fairchild, ed., New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1944) ; and 4 Dictionary of Sta- 
tistical Terms (Maurice G. Kendall and William R. Buckland, 
eds., London: Oliver & Boyd, 1957) . Somewhat more special- 
ized, but of fundamental importance to counselors is the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles (2nd. ed.; Washington, D.C.: 
United States Employment Service, 1949), which lists some 
30,000 job titles and 25,000 job descriptions. Rather similar is 
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Occupational Literature (Gertrude Forrester, ed., New York: 
Wilson, 1958) , which lists over 4,000 books and pamphlets by 
occupation. 

- Yearbooks: the Yearbook of Education which has both an 
American (Joseph A. Lauwerys et al, eds, New York: 
World Book, 1953-date) and a British (G. B. Jeffery, ed., 
London: Evans Bros., 1932-40, 1948) version. Each issue of 
the American edition is devoted to a single topic; the British 
edition contains a variety of signed articles on all phases of 
education. International Yearbook of Education (Geneva: 
International Bureau of Education, UNESCO, 1948-date) ; 
Mental Measurement Yearbooks (Oscar Buros, ed., Fifth 
Mental Measurements Yearbook, Highland Park: Gryphon 
Press, 1960) ; Statistical Methodology Reviews (Oscar K. Bu- 
ros, ed., 2nd. ed.; New York: Wiley, 1951) ; and the yearbooks 
of many educational societies ranging from such gen- 
eral societies as the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion to the more specialized, such as the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators and the national associations 
of teachers of mathematics, English, and so on. An older set is 
Educational Yearbook of the International Institute (Isaac L. 
Kandel, ed., New York: Bureau of Publications, Columbia 
University, 1928-44, 20 vols.) . 

- Schoolman's Almanac (New York: Educator's Washington 
Dispatch, 1947-date). Not only lists the significant educa- 
tional events of the previous year and presents the calendar 
of events for the current year, but also analyzes important 
educational developments and trends. 

. Bulletins, manuals, and guides: Requirements for Certifica- 
tion of Teachers, Counselors, Librarians, and Adminis- 
trators in Elementary and Secondary Schools and Junior Col- 
leges ‘(Robert C. Woellner, et al., eds., Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1894-date); A Manual on Certification Re- 
quirements for School Personnel in the United States (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: United States Office of Education, 1957) ; Educa- 
tion for the Professions (Lloyd E. Blauch, ed., Washington, 
D.C.: United States Office of Education, 1955); Lovejoy’s 
Complete Guide to American Colleges and Universities (Clar- 
ence E. Lovejoy, ed. 6th rey. ed.; New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1961); A Guide to Graduate Study; Programs Leading to 
the Ph.D. Degree (Frederick W. Ness, ed., Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1960) ; American Universi- 
ties and Colleges (Mary Irwin, ed., 8th ed.; Washington, D.C.: 
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American Council on Education, 1960); American Junior 
Colleges (Jesse P. Bogue, ed., 5th ed.; Washington, D.C.: Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1960) ; Atlas of Higher Education 
in the United States (John D. Millet, ed., New York: Colum- 
bia University, 1952) ; Guide to Guidance (Martha E. Hilton 
and Ellen P. Fairchild, eds., Syracuse: Syracuse Press, 1960) ; 
and Keys to Professional Information for Teachers (Roy C. 
Bryan. Kalamazoo: Western Michigan University, 1957) . 


Government Documents 


The list of government publications is so extensive and so 
specialized that they generally form a special division of the 
library organization. Much of this volume of publication is in 
pamphlet form and is issued under the name of the issuing de- 
partment and numbered according to series and sub-series. As 
a result, the location of a specific item by the amateur is fre- 
quently a relatively difficult task, though the task is one that 
can be mastered with a little practice. Such sources as Alexan- 
der and Burke (of. cit.) give a rather thorough orientation to 
the field. 3 

All publications of the Federal Government are listed ac- 
cording to the issuing agency in the monthly catalog of the 
United States Government Publications. A subject index is 
provided monthly and cumulated yearly. Other references are: 


1. Education Index (op. cit.) . 

2. United States Government Publications (Anne M. Boyd and 
Rae E. Rips, New York: Wilson, 1949). 

3. A Popular Guide to Government Publications (W. Phillip 
Leidy, New York: Columbia University Press, 1953) . 

4, Subject Guide to United States Government Publications 
(Herbert S. Hirshberg and Carl H. Melinat, Chicago: Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1947). 

5. United Nations Document Index (New York: United Na- 
tions, 1950-date); and Educational Abstracts (UNESCO, 


op. cit.) . 


G 

Locating state and municipal documents is even more dif- 
ficult, not so much because of the quantity, but because there 
is a lack of systematic indexing and of a centralized agency re- 
sponsible for the cataloging and circularizing of the booklets 
and pamphlets issued by the various departments. Perhaps the 
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best sources of such information are the Book of the States 
(Council of State Governments, Chicago: The Council, 1935— 
date) and the Municipal Year Book (Chicago: International 
City Manager's Association, 1934—date) . A number of state pub- 
lications are listed in the Library of Congress Monthly Check- 
list of State Publications (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1910-date). Most studies conducted by the 
state are filed in the library of the state university, and the li- 
brarians there are a fertile source of information on such 
studies. Some of the state and local studies pertaining to educa- 
tion may be found in the Education Index, but there is no sys- 
tematic provision for this. 


Biographical information 


Biographical data on important persons are available in a 
wide variety of sources, most basic among which is any encyclo- 
pedia. Sources more specifically "biographical" include: 


Who's Who (London: Black, 1849-date) and Who Was Who 
(London: Black, 1916-date) ; Who's Who in America (Chicago: 
Marquis, 1899-date) and Who Was Who in America (Chicago: 
Marquis, 1897-date) ; Dictionary of American Biography (New 
York: Scribner's Sons, 1928-36, 20 vols.) ; Webster's Biographical 
Dictionary (Springfield: Merriam, 1943) ; National Cyclopedia 
of American Biography (New York: White, 1891-date) ; Ameri- 
can Men of Science (Lancaster: Science Press, 1906-date, 1: 
Physical Sciences, 2: Biological Sciences, and 3: Behaviorial Sci- 
ences); and the National Register of Scientific and Technical 
Personnel (Washington, D.C.: American Psychological Associa- 
tion and National Science Foundation, 1940-date) . Data on per- 
sons currently in the news are found in Current Biography (New 
York: Wilson, 1940-date), which is cumulated yearly into Cur- 
rent Biography Yearbook; Who's Who in American Current 
Biographical Reference Service (Chicago: Marquis, 1940-date) ; 
Biography Index (New York: Wilson, 1946-datc) ; and the New 
York Times Index (op. cit.) . 

Biographical information concerning important educators 
would be found in any of the above sources, and in Who's Who 
in American Education (Robert C. Cook, ed., Nashville: Who's 
Who in American Education, 1928-date) ; Leaders in Education: 
A Biographical Directory (Jaques Cattell and E. E. Ross, eds., 
Lancaster: Science Press, 1948-date) ; President and Deans of 
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American Golleges and Universities (Robert C. Cook, ed., Nash- 
ville: Who's Who in American. Education, 1935-date) ; Trustees 
and President of American Colleges and Universities (Robert C. 
Cook, ed., Nashville: Who's Who in American Education, 1955- 
date) ; and Directory of American Scholars: a Biographical Di- 
rectory (Jaques Cattell, ed., Lancaster: Science Press, 1952). 


Educators and Educational Agencies 


Probably the most up-to-date source of the mailing ad- 
dress of persons and agencies connected with education are the 
directories issued by the individual agencies. The most com- 
prehensive list of educators, however, is undoubtedly the United 
States Office of Education Educational Directory (op. cit.), 
which lists officers of state, county, and city schools, colleges 
and universities, and educational associations. Also of interest 
here are the recurrent publications of some of the major educa- 
tion associations (as found in Educational Directory, Part 4) : 

€ 


Adult Education Association (N.E.A.), Adult Education; 
American Council of Learned Societies, ACLS Newsletter; 
American Council on Education, Educational Record; Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association (N.E.A.), Review of 
Educational Research, Newsletter (also Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research) ; American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion, The Personnel and Guidance Journal; Association for 
Childhood Education, Childhood Education; Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development (N.E.A) Educa- 
tional Leadership; Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals (N.EA); National Elementary Principal, Yearbook; 
Kappa Delta Pi, Educational Forum; National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, Journal of 
Teacher Education; National Council of Teachers of English, 
Elementary English, English Journal, College English; Ohio 
State University (Bureau of Educational Research), Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin; Phi Beta Kappa, The American 
Scholar; Phi Delta Kappa, Phi Delta Kappan; and United 
States Office of Education, Higher Education, and School Life. 


Also in this category are Patterson’s American Educa- 
tion (Leona H. May, ed., Chicago: Educational Directories, 
1904:date) , which lists both public and private school officials; 
American Universities and Colleges (op. cit.) and American 
Junior Colleges (op. cit.) ; and the directories of various edu- 
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cational organizations, most of which are indexed in the Edu- 
cational Index under Directories, educational. They can also 
be located through the card catalog of the library. The best 
source of the addresses of publishers is the C.B.J. and the Pub- 
lishers Trade List Annual. The Education Index lists the ad- 
dress of the publishers of the books and pamphlets which it 
indexes in its paperback issues. The card catalog, of course, 
lists the city of publication of the volumes cataloged as 
part of the imprint notation. The address of business firms deal- 
ing in educational materials is best found in School Supply and 
Equipment Directory (New York: School Management, 1934— 
date). At the local level, one should consult the city directory 
or the yellow pages of the telephone directory. 

For addresses and general information concerning educa- 
tional agencies and institutions (particularly of higher learn- 
ing), one can consult: 


Encyclopedia of American Associations (Detroit: Gale Re- 
search, 1956, supplement, 1957); Directory of Research Agen- 
cies and Studies (Raymond J. Young, Bloomington: Phi Delta 
Kappa, 1959) ; Educational Foundations and Their Fields (New 
York: American Foundations Information Service, 1955); 
Baird's Manual of American College Fraternities (George S. 
Lasher, ed., Menasha: George Banta, 1957) ; American Library 
Directory (Ann J. Richter, ed., New York: Bowker, 1951); 
Patierson’s American Education; American Universities and 
Colleges; American Junior Colleges; and others previously cited. 
UNESCO provides a directory of educational organization 
throughout the world in Educational Abstracts (op. cit.) . 


News Items 


The primary source of news items is, of course, the news- 
paper, and all newspapers retain back copies. Magazines also 
carry news, but some time after its occurrence. For research 
in this area, it is necessary to use some index that will enable 
the investigator’ to locate news items, even after a considerable 
interval of time has lapsed. Probably the most adequate in- 
dexes of newspaper items are the New York Times Index and 
Facts on File (1940-date), the latter being best described «s 
a current encyclopedia indexed and cross-referenced semi- 
monthly, monthly, quarterly, and annually. Other sources of a 
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somewhat more specific nature include the American Jewish 
Yearbook (Morris Fine, ed., American Jewish Committee, 
Philadelphia: Jewish Publishing Society of America, 1899— 
date) and the Negro Handbook (New York: Current Refer- 
ence Publications, 1942—date) . Of special interest to educators 
is Schoolman’s Almanac (op. cit.) which contains many news 
items about educational events. Cartoons in newspapers and 
magazines can be located in the Edutation Index (under Edu- 
cational Cartoons) and in the Cumulative Book Index (un- 
der Caricatures and Cartoons) . 


Bibnographies 

Particularly helpful in the early stages of the review of the 
literature are the many excellent bibliographies that have been 
prepared on a number of educational problems. Although many 
of these are not exhaustive, and, of course, all are in various de- 
grees of out-of-datédness, they can nevertheless save untold hours 
of searching. In a sense, the C.B./., the Education Index, the 
card catalog, and many of the other references previously cited 
constitute bibliographies. Similarly, the extensive lists of ref- 
erences at the end of articles in the Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research and other soutces very frequently constitute excellent 
bibliographies from which to start the research on the literature 
on a given topic. 

Probably the most comprehensive reference to bibliog- 
raphies is the Bibliographic Index (New York: Wilson, 1938— 
date) which is really a bibliography of bibliographies. It re- 
views some 1,500 books and. periodicals on a semi-annual basis 
with annual and larger cumulations. Somewhat more special- 
ized is Guide to Catholic Literature (Walter Romig, ed., 
Washington, D.C.: Catholic Library Association, 1888-date) . 
Other bibliographical sources include Good References (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: United States Office of Education, 1931—45) ; 
Bibliographies and Summaries in Education to July 1935 
(Walter S. Monroe and Louis Shores. New York: Wilson, 
1936); and American Bibliography. (Charles Evans, ed., - 
Worcester: American Antiquarian Society, 1930-4. Vol. 13; 
New York: Bowker, 1955). Special bibliographies are also 
found in such journals as the Elementary School Journal and 
School Review. Historical Bibliographies (Edith M. Coulter 
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and Melanie Gerstenfeld, Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1935) provides an annotated source of historical refer- 
ences up to 1935. Useful bibliographies on research methods 
are to be found in the Journal of Educational Research (1929— 
45) and the Phi Delta Kappan (1946-date) . 


Educational Research Studies 


Research studies, as such, are not listed separately in most 
sources. 'The Education Index, for example, is inclusive rather 
than selective and critical; it lists major research studies and 
expressions of unverified opinion side by side. Since both may 
have value depending on the student's needs and purposes, the 
Index brings both to the attention of the reader; it is up to 
him to check each reference individually for whatever worth 
it may have for him. Undoubtedly, the Education Index is the 
most comprehensive source of research studies, even though it 
is not restricted to a listing of such studies alone. 

Obviously, the most adequate source of educational re- 
search studies is the Encyclopedia of Educational Research, . 
which covers the significant research on major educational top- 
ics and interprets and provides an extensive bibliography of 
the research on the topics covered. Complementing the Ency- 
clopedia is the Review of Educational Research, which reviews 
the research on a series of fifteen topics in three-year cycles and 
provides extensive bibliographies of the research literature. 

Another source of research studies of special interest to 
educators—particularly administrators—is the N.£.A. Research 
Bulletin (1993-date) which reports N.E.A. sponsored research 
in such areas as school enrollment, teacher salaries, teacher 
supply and demand, and other matters affecting the profession. 

- N.E.A., through its Educational Research Service, also pub- 
lishes Questionnaire Studies Completed (1928—date) . 

Probably the most comprehensive single source of rescarch 
studies in education is found in the lists of the theses and dis- 
sertations conducted in partial fulfillment of degree require- 
ments. These are becoming progressively easier to locate. The 
most complete reference to doctoral dissertations is Dissertation 
Abstracts (Ann Arbor: University Microfilms, 1955-date), 
which abstracts a progressively greater percentage of the doc- 


toral dissertations conducted in degree-granting institutions. 
' 
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Originally Microfilm Abstracts (1938-1955) , it took over Doc- 
toral Dissertations Accepted by American Universities (New 
York: Wilson, 1935-55) . All dissertations abstracted are avail- 
able on microfilm and, in many cases, on Zerox at a nominal 
price. Yearly indexes are provided. 

Other important current references to doctoral disserta- 
tions include: The Education Index, which, under ‘‘Disserta- 
tions, academic" lists the dissertations abstracted in Dissertation 
Abstracts and the booklets and other series of research studies 
published by the different schools not making use of the micro- 
filming service of University Microfilms. The latter series 
generally gives abstracts of the studies completed. Unfortu- 
nately, individual titles generally are not indexed except 
through the table of contents of each volume. An exception to 
this is found in such notable series as Teachers College Contri- 
butions to Education (1905-51) . Since each dissertation in the 
series was bound separately, it is listed by author in the Educa- 
tion Index and in the card catalog. These series are, of course, 
becoming scarce, as more and more of the graduate schools of 
the country have their dissertations microfilmed through Uni- 
versity Microfilms. Other sources are: 


Research Studies in Education: A Subject Index of Doctoral 
Dissertation, Reports, and Field Studies, 1941-51 (Mary L. 
Lyda and Stanley B. Brown, Boulder: The Authors, 1953; Con- 
tinued, Bloomington: Phi Delta Kappa, 1952-date), and A 
Quarter Century of Educational Research in Canada; An Analy- 
sis of Dissertations in Education Accepted by Canadian Univer- 
sities, 1930-1955 (Willard Brehaut, ed., Toronto; University. of 
Toronto, 1958) . 

Somewhat older references to doctoral dissertations in- 


clude: 
American Doctoral Dissertations (Washington, D.C.: Library of 
Congress, 1921-38) ; Bibliography of Research Studies in Educa- 
tion (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1926-40 
[discontinued during the war]; Guide to Bibliographies of 
Theses (Thomas Palfrey and Henry E. Coleman, Chicago: Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1940. With corrections by Rosenberg in 
Bulletin of Bibliography, 18: 181-2, 1945, and 18: 201-3, 1946) ; 
Monroe's Ten Years of Educational Research, which covers dis- 
sertations for the period 1918 through 1927 (Urbana: University 


a 
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of Illinois Press, 1928) ; and Guide to Research Sources in Edu- 
cation (Emil Greenberg, New York: New York University, 
1948) . 


Master theses are not as completely covered by indexes 
and are not so readily and systematically referenced. Neverthe- 
less, a number of excellent references exist: 


Master Theses in Education (Tom A. Lamke and Herbert M. 
Silvey, eds., Cedar Falls: Research Publications, 1952-date) ; Edu- 
cation Index under "Dissertations, academic"; and Masters 
Theses in Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
(Thomas K. Cureton Washington, D.C.: National Education 
Association, 1930-date) . 


Occasionally, the author publishes an article in a regular 
journal outlining the major points of his study. The United 
States Office of Education has a limited number of theses and 
dissertations available for loan and, as préviously mentioned, 
some universities maintain summary series of their unpublished 
master’s studies. 

Non-degree connected research is much more difficult to 
find. In fact, only haphazard success can be expected in locating 
such studies, whether they involve research conducted by uni- 
versity faculty, by military personnel, or by school systems. 
Some of this research is published in regular journals, but the 
bulk probably frequently remains relatively unknown and fre- 
quently unused. There are, of course, notable exceptions, 
for example, the publications of such bureaus of educational re- 
search as those of Ohio State, Indiana, the City Schools of New 
York, of Baltimore, to name but a few, whose research is read- 
ily available.’ 


Educational Statistics 


The most comprehensive source of statistics on all phases 
of American education, particularly at the national level, is 
the Biennial Survey of Education in the United States (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: United States Office of Education, 1917-date) . 
This is complemented by special pamphlets and bulletins which 
are available on request from the Department of Health, Educa- 
-2The California Advisory Council on Educational Research prepares a bul- 

letin listing the studies sponsored by California school districts, county of- 


fices, and other educational groups. (See California Teachers Association, 
Research Bulletin No. 153, Burlingame: The Associatiop, April 1962) . 3 
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tion and Welfare, as well as from other departments and agen- 
cies of the federal government. Other useful sources include: 
Statistical Abstracts of the United States (op. cit.); Eco- 
nomic Almanac (National Industrial Conference Board. New 
York: Crowell, 1940-date); which gives information of a 
nature similar to that contained in Statistical Abstracts; and 
the various publications of the Bureau of the Census (see Cata- 
log and Subject Guide, 1946-date) . In addition to the regular 
census figures which it provides, the Bureau of the Census is- 
sues periodic reports on inter-census estimates of population, 
data on the labor force, educational levels, income and expen- 
ditures, housing, and so on. On the years ending in 9 fOr 
example, it gives special statistics on independent school systems. 

Probably the best source of statistics on education at the 
state level is the Book of the States (Council of State Govern- 
ment, 1935-date). At the municipal and individual school- 
system level, little can be done to locate research except to write 
directly to the loca? directors of research. Young’s Directory of 
Educational Research Agencies and Studies is useful in this 
connection, both in identifying some of the major studies that 
have been conducted and in providing the address of the 
research personnel to whom a request for information may be 


forwarded. 


SUMMARY 


1. The concept of science as a series of successive approxima- 
tions to the truth and the consequent need for the researcher to 
build on the efforts of previous investigators make it imperative 
for him. to be thoroughly familiar with the writings in the field. A 
thorough review of the related literature is an integral part of the 
conduct of research, helping the researcher in the clarification of his 

roblem and the avoidance of duplication, the formulation of in- 
sightful hypotheses, the planning of an adequate research design, 
and the rigorous and insightful interpretation of his findings. 

2. The library is a relatively unlimited storehouse of knowledge. 
Because of the magnitude and complexity of the material housed 
therein, the student interested in its effective use must become fa- 
miliar with its organization. Effectiveness in library work calls for 
speed, accuracy, and dependability in (1) locating the necessary 
source; (2) deciding what is to be extracted from each source; 
and (3) taking whatever notes are needed. $ 

3. The review of the literature must be systematic and 
thorough, or it will produce inadequate results. It is particularly 
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important for the researcher to have a clear conception of his prob- 
lem so that he will keep the review of irrelevant material to a 
minimum while, at the same time, ensuring a complete coverage of 
"what is relevant. 

4. It is generally best for the researcher to orient himself to the 
general nature of his problem through such general sources as a 
textbook and the Encyclopedia (and the Review) of Educational 
Research before investigating more isolated references to be traced 
through indexes. 

5. Library holdings fall under two major classifications: books 
and periodicals—with a third category of miscellany. The card 
catalog is the key to the books holdings of the library; each volume 
always has an author card, and generally has a title card and one 
or more subject cards. Books are generally classified according to the 
Library of Congress or the Dewey Decimal system, although some 
libraries have a modified system of their own. 

6. Periodicals are generally housed in open shelves in the 
Periodicals Room. Their effective use is predicated on the use of an 
index to identify the articles on the subject under study. The most 
important index for researchers in education is undoubtedly the 
Education Index which lists—by author arid subject—the vast 
bulk of the materials of interest to educators. 

7. A wide variety of indexes and general references can be 
found to cover almost any area in which the modern researcher 
might be interested. He would do well to develop a certain fa- 
miliarity with the more pertinent of these sources. General library 
sources such as Alexander and Burke's How to Locate Educa- 
tional Information and Data should be consulted for special prob- 
lems. 


PROJECTS and QUESTIONS 


1. If you have not already done so before, arrange for a guided tour 
of the library. Visit the stack areas in which books in education 
and in related disciplines are shelved. 

2. a) Identify current leaders in the various areas of specialization, 
—counseling, curriculum, reading, and so on. 

b) Identify the pioneers in the field of educational research 
and their contributions. Justify your selection by listing their ma- 
jor contributions (for example: Thorndike: laws of learning, 
theory of identical components, development of tests and meas- 
urements, and so. on). 

3. Locate the report of a good research study from Dissertation Ab- 
stracts. Obtain the microfilm and analyze the study from the 
standpoint of the problem (statement, delimitation, and justi- 
fication) , hypothesis, research design, findings and conclusions, 
and implications and significance for educational practice. 


Whatever contributions statistics can make to the whole 
problem lies not so much in the provision of cook-books 
by which problems are solved, but in providing a frame- 
work and a way of thinking about problems. 

Oscar KEMPTHORNE 


6 Statistical Considerations 


This chapter presents an orientation to some of the more 
basic statistical concepts necessary for the conduct of research. 
It makes no attempt to deal with their derivation, nor does it 
make any claim to complete coverage. This is an area in which 
the serious student of research needs to develop more than 
superficial skill, for proficiency in statistics is as fundamental 
to adequacy in research as is proficiency in mathematics to 
success in physics. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE RESULTS OF RESEARCH 


Research data become meaningful in the process of being 
analyzed and interpreted. If research is to be productive, there- 
fore, the plans for analysis must be laid at the time the study 
is selected and designed, for unless the analysis of the data can 
be made sufficiently precise to permit interpretations and' gen- 
eralizations, there is no point in conducting tke study. The 
analysis of research data follows rather closely the development 
of science, some of the principles of which will be repeated in 
brief for the sake of continuity in discussion. A prerequisite 
to interpretation is experience, which, bears on the fundamen- 
tal problem of obtaining accurate and adequate data, for no 
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conclusion, regardless of the adequacy of analysis, can be more 
adequate than the data on which it is based. Implied here is the 
need for a thorough grounding in the area of tests and meas- 
urements, statistics, and research, and the principles governing 
the derivation of adequate data. 

The first step in the analysis of research data is categoriz- 
ing or classifying. Classification is always based on one’s purpose 
and, as it applies to research, should be guided by a hypothe- 
sis.which provides the framework for the classification. In prac- 
tice, it is best to classify data into the finest sub-categories one 
may need, since sub-classes can be combined to give more 
major classes, but major classes cannot be broken down into 
finer classes except through retabulation. 

Generally, data are most easily processed when they are 
converted into numerical values. Quantification not only fa- 
cilitates their manipulation, but also increases the precision 
with which they can be analyzed. On the other hand, this im- 
mediately raises the question as to what to inglude and on what 
basis—for instance, “price” must be defined as “wholesale 
price,” “retail price,” or other unambiguous notation, Even 
such elementary aspects as the number of rooms in a house, a 
person’s age, and the number of students in a given univer- 
sity are subject to some degree of misrepresentation arising from 
a lack of clarity regarding the basis of classification. Before 
analysis can proceed, it is also necessary to decide whether cases 
for which complete data are not available should be eliminated 
or data “manufactured” to replace what is missing. Another 
problem that might arise is the extent to which one is justified 
in rejecting apparently incorrect scores or scores that are outside 
expectation. All of these are rather complicated problems 
calling for considerable research insight. 

Although quantification is a fundamental step in the analy- 
sis and interpretation of data, it is not an end in itself, and con- 
clusions must always be interpreted on the basis of the variables 
being investigated, rather than on the basis of their numerical 
values. A statistic is an abstraction used to replace a large mass 
of data—it has no meaning of its own. Furthermore, the use 
of complex statistics where they are not warranted may im- 
press the unsophisticated, but they are misleading and serve no 
useful purpose. Certainly, they do not improve the study. 
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Statistics, by synthesizing data, can facilitate the deri- 
vation of conclusions. The process of arriving at decisions and 
the interpretation of the findings, however, must always remain 
a matter. of logic and judgment, and, for this reason, research 
must always be directed by a person familiar with the field 
rather than by a statistician alone. For example, if an increase 
in the number of spelling errors were to attend a course in cre- 
ative writing, someone unfamiliar with the fact that creative 
writing encourages students to write more—and therefore, to 
make more spelling errors—might be misled into concluding 
that creative writing is conducive to poor spelling. 

The processing of numerical data through statistics calls 
for competence in the use of statistical methods and for aware- 
ness of the assumptions that underlie their development and 
their application. In order not to mislead or be misled, the re- 
searcher must know the strengths and the weaknesses of the 
statistícs which he uses. The investigator must first remember 
that any statistic is no more accurate than the data on which it 
is based; statistical manipulation does not endow data with pre- 
cision which they did not have in the first place. It also must be 
recognized that, if one decides to ignore assumptions or to use 
inappropriate measures, he can have his data "prove" anything 
he wants to prove. Although some people use statistics as a 
drunk uses a lamppost—for support rather than for enlighten- 
ment—this is not a failing of statistics, but rather of the mis- 
guided or unscrupulous people who misuse a perfectly le- 
gitimate and useful tool. 


STATISTICAL CONCEPTS 


Statistics as a Tool of Research 


Statistics is an indispensable tool for both the consumer 
and the producer of research; without it, one cannot even read 
the professional literature intelligently. It does not seem un- 
reasonable, therefore, to expect the holders of an advanced 
degree in education to possess the statistical competence néces- 
sary to conduct simple research into educational problems. 
Statistics is not particularly difficult when studied systemati- 
cally, and anyone with an understanding of high-school algebra 
need not be unduly restricted in understanding statistical con- 
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cepts, and even in using most statistical procedures in the analy- 
sis of research data. On the other hand, it would seem generally 
advisable to place the emphasis of courses in educational sta- 
tistics on applications and proper use—with due caution with 
respect to underlying assumptions and limitations—rather than 
on mathematical derivation. 


Descriptive Statistics 


The broad field of statisties can be divided into two major 
areas: descriptive statistics and statistics of inference. Descrip- 
tive statistics are devised for synthesizing data to describe the 
status of the phenomenon under consideration. The superin- 
tendent, for example, may be interested in knowing that, on 
the average, each classroom uses 1.2 boxes of chalk per month. 
Or it may be desirable to synthesize the IQ's obtained by in- 
dividual students into an overall average for the whole student 
body. The measures of descriptive statistics most commonly 
used in education are the mean, the standard deviation, and the 
coefficient of correlation, each of which can be extended into 
other phases of statistical reasoning. The mean and the stand- 
ard deviation, for instance, lead directly into the concept of the 
normal probability distribution, which is particularly impor- 
tant as the vehicle for introducing the concept of Statistical sig- 
nificance. The coefficient of correlation has direct bearing on 
predictive studies and, of course, on factor analysis. Adequate 
treatment of the nature and purpose of these basic techniques 
can be found in any introductory text in statistics and nothing 
needs to be added here. The computational aspects will also 
be left to other sources. It should, however, be realized that, 
though computational proficiency is not a prerequisite to the 
use of statistical] procedures as a research tool, a real under- 
standing of these concepts is frequently best promoted through 
actual practice in computation. 


Statistics of Inference 


More pertinent from a research point of view are statistics 
of inference. Research is generally conducted by means of a 
sample on the basis of which generalizations concerning» the 
population from which the sample was obtained are reached. 
More specifically, the investigator computes certain. sample 
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values as the basis for inferring what the corresponding popula- 
tion values might be. 

antt qe such an extension of a sample value to the 
corresponding population value is the fundamental concept of 
probability. It is well known that a sample taken at random 
from a given population will provide sample values that do not 
agree exactly—except perhaps through coincidence—with those 
of the population. One must, therefore, make allowances for 
the operation of chance in any inference relative to a popula- 
tion value based on an obtained sample value. This always 
involves an element of a risk, and any generalization reached 
must be made on the basis of probability—never certainty. Fur- 
thermore, the investigator must fully realize the possibility—in- 
deed, the likelihood—that he will be in error in a certain per- 
centage of the decisions he bases on statistical inference. Chance 
fluctuations will invariably cause discrepancies to occur be- 
tween sample data and expected values; it is the purpose of 
statistics of inference to help isolate differences that are real 
from those that are due to chance fluctuations. Generally, the 
investigator starts by postulating that the results obtained are 
those occurring through chance effects of uncontrolled varia- 
bles, a hypothesis which he proceeds to subject to statistical test. 

In the interest of clarity, it might be well to identify the 
following terms as they apply to a sample and a population, re- 
spectively, and the symbolism used to represent them. 


Standard Number 
Value Mean Deviation of Cases 
POPULATION Parameter p c N 


SAMPLE Statistic x S n 


This terminology is fairly standard and needs to be under- 


stood clearly; thus, the mean of a sample (referred to as X) isa 
statistic; the corresponding population mean is a parameter and 
is represented by the Greek letter p. 

Statistical Probability. The concept of statistical probabil- 
ity is perhaps best presented through what is known as the 
binomial distribution. If ten coins are tossed simultaneously 
a total of 1024 times, the number of heads in each of these 1024 
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throws will make a distribution that centers around 5 heads and 
5 tails. However, in the 1024 tosses of the ten coins, there would 
be instances of 6 heads or 6 tails, of 7 heads or 7 tails, and even 
of 8 heads or 8 tails. In fact, theoretically, there could be as 
many as 10 heads in a single toss and 10 tails in another. The dis- 
tribution that one might get on the basis of probability is shown 
in Figure 6-1. 


Figure 6-1 


With this as background, Suppose a person were to toss ten 
coins only once: certainly, he would get one of the 1024 possi- 
bilities, and it.could be any one from that showing 10 heads to 
that showing 10.tails. Supposing that he gets 9 heads—Is this so 
different from the expected value that he might have reasons to 
Suspect the operation of factors other than chance? Although it 
is recognized that the operation of chance will occasionally lead 
to unusual results, unusual results also occur for reasons other 
than chance, and there are times when the results are so unu- 
sual that it may be more logical to suspéct that factors other 
than chance are responsible for their occurrence. The investi- 
gator has to make a judgment—and whether he attributes the 
occurrence to the operation of chance or to other factors, he 
can expect to be in error in a certain percentage of his deci- 
sions. It is a question of the level and the kind of risk he is will- 
ing to take, and 1f, for instance, he were to get ten tails on the 
first toss of ten coins, he might refuse to accept the operation of 
chance as the most logical explanation of this unusual (im- 
probable) event. n 


| 4 
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Sampling Distributions 

If a statistic is to serve as the basis for making inferences 
concerning the population parameter, it is first necessary to en- 
sure that the statistic is an unbiased estimate of this parameter 
—that is, the sample must be a random sample of the popula- 
tion. For the sample statistic to provide the basis for inference 
regarding the population, it is also necessary that the general 
behavior of the statistic in repeated random sampling be 
known. For example, before we can decide whether a mean IQ 
of 105 for a given sample is indicative of a true superiority of 
the population surveyed over the general population, we need 
to know whether a discrepancy of 5 points from the expected 
100 is relatively common in repeated sampling from the gen- 
eral population, or whether this constitutes a most unusual 
event. More specifically, we need to know the mean and the 
standard deviation of the distribution of the sample statistic in 
repeated sampling. This would, of course, vary with the na- 
ture of the statistic in question, which, in turn, would depend 
on the nature of the problem. ; 

A common research problem is to determine whether a 
sample statistic can be considered to be within the range of 
random sampling fluctuations of a given population parameter. 
For example, we might want to determine how the children of 
Community X compare with the national norm with respect to 
intelligence. Or we might want to test the relative difference in 
gains produced under two different methods of teaching. A 
number of basic formulas have been devised for dealing with 
problems of this kind; they are essentially mechanical proce- 
dures designed to yield answers, which can be interpreted in the 
light of the problem under investigation. 

There are really two problems here: one is computational; 
the other is logical. The more fundamental, of course, is the 
logical, and, since it appears that the computational aspects 
very frequently interfere with the understanding of what one is 
attempting to do and the rationale underlying such a pro- 
cedure, it seems more profitable to deal first with the logical con- 


siderations. 
To make the procedure more understandable, let us take 
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the relatively familiar distribution of the Revised Stanford-Binet 
IQ's for the population of American-born Whites. Let us sim- 
plify the discussion further by ignoring any question that might 
be raised regarding standardization procedures and by round- 
ing out decimals to give the following parameters: » = 100 and 
v = 16. The distribution is generally accepted to be normal, 
with the cases distributed more or less as shown in Figure 6-2. 


IQ 68 84 100 116 2152 
Figure 6-2 


"Thus, approximately 34 percent of the general population of 
American-born Whites have IQ's from 84 to 100, and a cor- 
responding 34 percent between 100 and 116. Other percent- 
ages can be read directly from the figure, and finer break- 
downs can be made by reference to the normal probability table, 
à copy of which can be found in any textbook in statistics. 

If, from this population, repeated random samples of 256 
cases are selected completely at random, the IQ of each of these 
cases obtair 4, and a mean IQ computed for each sample, it 
might be expected that the mean of each of the samples would 
be fairly close to 100—that is, they would all center around 
the mean of the population » = 100, but would depart some- 
what from this mean. These sample means would also form a 
distribution defined by a mean (Xs) and a standard deviation 
(SEx) of its own. Furthermore, this distribution would ap- 
proximate the nórmal distribution, so that it is possible to 
bracket these sample means within intervals of their standard 
deviation in exactly the same way as in the distribution of raw 
scores (Figure 6-2). This point is fundamental to the inter? 
pretation of the results of research. 

-We have seen how the scores are distributed in a normal 
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probability distribution. For example, 34 percent and 34 per- 
cent of the IQ's of the general population fall within one stand- 
ard deviation (16 IQ points) of 100—that is, between 84 and 
100 and between 100 and 116. Nearly 96 petcent of the scores 
fall within two standard deviations of the mean—that is, be- 
tween 68 and 132. A parallel interpretation can be made with 
respect to the distribution of sample means in repeated ran- 
dom sampling, except that, instead of the concept of standard 
deviation used in connection with the distribution of a raw 
score like the IQ, we must substitute that of the standard error 


of the mean? which is defined as SEx = m and which, there- 
n 


IB 
v956 - 
Referring to Figure 6-3, we can establish that 1. the sam- 

ple means obtained in repeated random sampling from a popu- 


l. 


fore, in the present case has a value of = 


—2SEz -1SEz Xg +1SEx +2SEg 


Figure 6-3 
lation of mean, w = 100 and o = 16, distribute themselves nor- 


mally around a mean of their own (that is, Xy) very nearly 
equal to the population mean, y; 2. this distribution has a stand- 
ard deviation of 1, so that we might expect 68 percent of our 


samples to have a mean between u + 1 SEx (or between Xx + 
1 SEx) —that is, between 99 and 101. We also might expect 96 
percent of our samples to have a mean within the range from 


1 The distinction here is that the standard deviation pertains to a distribution 
of raw scores whereas standard error is used to refer to the variability of a 
distribution of sample statistics. The standard error of the mean then is 
simply: the standard deviation of the distribution of sample means in re- 
peated random sampling. The standard error of any statistic is likewise the 
standard deviation of its sampling distribution. 
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98 to 102. For a sample to have a mean of less than 98, or more 
than 102, would be considered a rare event, since this would 
tend to occur on the basis of chance alone in only two out of 
one hundred samples in repeated random sampling. A mean 
of 99.8, for example, would be well within the expected range. 
Conversely a sample mean of 94 would be expected to occur 
only rarely through random sampling. Were such a low mean 
to occur in a single trial, it would be rather difficult to con- 
ceive of its occurrence as resulting from chance alone. The 
exact probability involved could, of course, be read from a ta- 
ble of the normal probability distribution. 

The example based on the normal probability distribution 
is the simplest case, but similar reasoning and corresponding 
formulas can be used to deal with other statistics. The prob- 
lem is a matter of simple logic and common sense. We have to 
explain research results in the simplest and the most convincing 
manner. We know that whenever random samples are taken 
from a given population, the sample statistics obtained are not 
likely to coincide with the expected population parameter, but 
will tend to deviate within the range of random sampling er- 
rors as computed from formulas such as those above. Thus the 
most obvious way of explaining any discrepancy between a 
given sample statistic and the expected value is to assume that 
the discrepancy is due to chance. This assumption can be tested, 
and, if it appears reasonable, it can be accepted as the most 
logical explanation of the discrepancy noted. If, on the other 
hand, the discrepancy noted is so large—for example, a sample 
mean of 94 in the example above—that it represents an event 
which is most improbable as the outcome of chance, the investi- 
gator must look for a more logical explanation of the difference 
noted. Thus he might consider this a real difference rather than 
one that arose through chance, and might conclude that the 
children of Community X, as a population, are significantly be- 
low average in IQ. 


THE NULL HYPOTHESIS 
Rationale underlying the Null Hypothesis 


The investigator always starts out with what is known as 
the null hypothesis—that is, with the assumption that the dif- 
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ference between the obtained and the expected value is the re- 
sult of chance. Thus, in keeping with the principle of parsi- 
mony which states that phenomena should be explained on the 
basis of the simplest explanation consistent with all of the facts 
of the case, the investigator begins with the assumption that the 
difference noted is due to chance. Specifically, the null hy- 
pothesis denies the existence of any real difference between the 
expected value and that obtained in the sample, until the factor 
of chance has been eliminated as the causative agent in the 
discrepancy noted. In an experiment comparing Teaching 
Method A and Teaching Method B, for example, it is unlikely 
that the experimental and control groups will make identical 
gains. By chance alone, one would be likely to exceed the other 
by at least a small margin. According to the null hypothesis, 
only when the difference noted in the performance of the two 
groups is greater than might be accounted for on the basis of 
chance fluctuations can the investigator assume one method to 
be superior to the other. On this assumption then, the investi- 
gator proceeds to test the difference obtained by calculating the 
probability of obtaining similar results in repeated random 
sampling from the same or an equivalent population, where the 
differences should then be zero. He can reject the hypothesis 
if the probability of obtaining such a difference on the basis of 
chance alone is very small—or, of course, accept the hypothesis 
if the difference is within the range of differences adequately 
accounted for by chance. 

The logic underlying such a test revolves around the prob- 
ability or improbability of the occurrence (through chance) 
of a difference of the magnitude of that obtained. If the dif- 
ference is so large that it makes such an event very improbable, 
the null hypothesis is rejected, with the implication that a 
more plausible explanation is to be sought. If, on the other 
hand, the difference is sufficiently small that its occurrence on 
the basis of chance is relatively probable, the null hypothesis is 
accepted, with the understanding that chance could account 
for such a difference. Note that it is simply said tnat chance is 
an acceptable explanation of the difference obtained. The null 
hypothesis is never proven or disproven; it is simply accepted as 
plausible or rejected as implausible. 

Similar logic could be used in the comparison of two sam- 
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ples. For example, in comparing the relative effectiveness of 
"Teaching Methods A and B, if the group using Method A de- 
cisively outperforms the group using Method B, it can be con- 
cluded that Method A is more effective in promoting pupil 
growth than is Method B. The rejection of the null hypothesis 
in this case is synonymous with assuming the possible superi- 
ority of one method over the other. Note that what is being 
tested is not whether there is a difference between the two sam- 
ples—since this is obvious from the data—but rather the likeli- 
hood of a real difference in the populations which the two sam- 
ples represent—that is, in the methods under comparison. 


Confidence Levels 


The level of improbability necessary to lead to the rejec- 
tion of the null hypothesis is obviously a matter of judgment, 
based on the nature of the problem and the risk the investi- 
gator is willing to take. Two types of errors are involved here: 
Type Lor Alpha errors—refer to the acceptànce of the null hy- 
pothesis when it is actually false. For instance, even though 
boys, as a population, may be taller than girls at age 15, this 
may not appear in a sample of 10 boys and 10 girls to a sufficient 
degree to cause the rejection of the null hypothesis. Type 2 or 
Beta errors, on the other hand, refer to the rejection of the null 
hypothesis when it is actually true. This occurs when, even 
though the two populations are actually equivalent—for exam- 
ple, in a study of the standing height of boys and girls at age 
11—yet one of the samples turns out to be distinctly superior 
to the other. 

Type 2 errors can be minimized by the simple expedient 
of rejecting the null hypothesis only when the differences are so 
fantastically great that the occurrence borders on the impossi- 
ble, rather than on the relatively improbable. This automati- 
cally increases correspondingly the likelihood of the occurrence 
of Type 1 errors, however, for many sizable sampling differ- 
ences would then be accepted as being within the realm of 
chance while, in reality, they reflect real differences in the popu- 
lation under test. Actually, the only two ways in which both 
types of errors can be reduced simultaneously—and not at the 
expense of one another—would be by taking larger samples 
and/or by reducing the sampling variability by selecting a 
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more restricted population or relying on a matched-pair or im- 
proved sampling design. 

It is, therefore, a matter of compromise. One type of error 
must be balanced against the other, and the level of accept- 
ance and rejection. of the null hypothesis must be set at what 
might be considered the most opportune point, depending on 
the relative severity of the two types of error. Custom and tra- 
dition in the fields of education and psychology favor balanc- 
ing the two types of errors around the points at which there 
are either 5 chances out of 100 or 1 chance out of 100 of being 
in error. On a normal probability distribution, for example, 


Region of 
doubt 


Reject the null 


Reject the null 
hypothesis 


hypothesis 


-258gg l— — 95% +2.58 SE 
99% =a 
: Figure 64 


critical cut-off points are established at 1.96 standard errors and 
2,58 standard errors on either side of the mean to include tlie 
5 percent and the 1 percent level of probability, respectively. 
Thus, if the difference being tested is such that as large a differ- 
ence could be expected on the basis of chance 5 or more times 
out of 100 in repeated random sampling, the null hypothesis is 
accepted. The difference is satisfactorily accounted for on the 
basis of chance. If, on the other hand, the difference is suffi- 
ciently large that such a difference would occur by chance less 
than once out of 100 trials, the null hypothesis is rejected on 
the premise that factors other than chance are probably in- 
volved in producing such a large difference. A difference of this 
magnitude is said to be statistically significant at the 1 percent 
level—or at the 99 percent level of confidence—which is the 
equivalent to saying that the probability of a difference of this 
magnitude occurring through chance is only 1 out of 100, or 
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less. Differences falling between the 5 percent and the 1 per- 
cent level are said to be in the region of doubt—sometimes ex- 
pressed as significant at the 5 percent level. 

On the normal probability distribution, the critical values 
that are generally considered are those at 1.96 and 2.58 stand- 
ard errors on either side of the population parameter, which 
correspond to the 5 percent and the 1 percent levels of probabil- 
ity, respectively. However, it must be recognized that these are 
simply arbitrary values, and that other cut-off points could have 
been selected, In the early stages of exploration, for example, 
it might be advisable to set the level of rejection rather low so 
that variables are not eliminated before they have had a chance 
to prove themselves—that is, so that they are not rejected pre- 
maturely. In the later stages of the investigation of a given 
problem, where precision is essential, the level of rejection 
should be set higher so that relationships that are not really sig- 
nificant will be excluded. i 

It must be noted that the null hypothesis is rejected not be- 
cause the probability of its occurrence is low, but because there 
is a simpler and more adequate explanation. In other words, 
the basis for accepting or rejecting the null hypothesis is not so 
much probability as it is reasonableness—or parsimony. It 
should be noted further that probability applies not to the 
null hypothesis—which is either true or false—but to the risk the 
investigator is willing to take as to the truth or the falseness of 
the hypothesis. 


Tests of Significance 


Thus far the discussion has centered around the rationale 
underlying the testing of the null hypothesis. We now turn to 
the computational aspects. The formulas for testing the tena- 
bility or the unacceptability of the null hypothesis vary some- 
what with the type of problem, and with the statistic which is 
appropriate, in each case. Probably the simplest formula con- 
cerns the comparison of a sample with a population where 
the parameter of the latter is known. For example, let us say 
that the mean IQ of the sample of 256 children from Commu- 
nity X (see page 147) was found to be 101.4 in contrast to the 
parameter, » = 100 and s = 16, for the general population. 
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The test of the null hypothesis here is the critical ratio test, as 
follows: 


X-, 1014— 100 


T ofyn — 16/4/256 
= [4 


The value of 1.4 in this case is not significant, since it is less 
than the 1.96 required for significance at the 5 percent level. 
The null hypothesis is, therefore, accepted—that is, we conclude 
that the difference, while favoring the children of Community 
X, is not large enough to exclude at a reasonable level the pos- 
sibility that this may have been a chance superiority and that 
another sample of children from the community might just.as 
easily have shown them to be below national average in 1Q.* 

Not all tests of significance can be based on the theory of 
the normal probability distribution. Certain statistics do not 
yield a normal distribution in continued random sampling! and 
cannot be interpreted according to the normal model. Statisti- 
cians have devised a number of models to deal with the basic 
non-normal sampling distributions and have prepared tables 
listing the values corresponding to critical probability levels— 
generally, the 5 percent and the 1 percent—to permit the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of the null hypothesis. These table values 
would not coincide (numerically) with those of the normal dis- 
tribution, of course, but the rationale underlying their use is 
the same. 


2 A common variant of the critical ratio test above is the one-tailed test which 
differs from the two-tailed test above in that it involves a preconception'as 
to the direction of the difference under test. Thus, in the two-tailed test 
above, the point was simply whether or not a difference existed between the 
two means; the direction of this difference was not specified. If, on the other 
hand, we undertook to test whether, in view of the positive correlation 
among abilities, we might expect to find tall men to be superior to the gen- 
eral population in IQ, we are interested only in whether they are superior 
in IQ, not in whether they are different. The test involved here is identically 
the same as before, but the critical-ratio values corresponding to a given 
probability level have to be changed accordingly. Thus, the 1 percent level 
of significance corresponds to a critical-ratio value of 258 in a two-tailed 
test (that is half of 1 percent on each tail) , but 2.33 in a one-tailed test (that 
is, 1 percent on whichever tail is specified in the hypothesis) . 

3 Actually, according to the Central Limit Theorem, even when the distribu- 
tion of a given variable is not normal, the sampling distribution of its statis- 
tis, when based on large samples selected at random from a given popula- 
tion, tends to approximate the normal distribution. 


C.R. 
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Among the more common tests of the null hypothesis, in 
addition to the normal theory test, are 1. The ¢ test, which very 
closely parallels the critical-ratio test above, except that the 
standard deviation of the population is unknown, and that the 
standard deviation of the sample has to be used as a substitute 
and the results interpreted on the probability table of the ¢ dis- 
tribution. 2. The F test, which is used in analysis of variance as 
a multiple ¢ test permitting, for instance, the simultaneous com- 
parison of the gains of three or more groups. It also is used in 
analysis of covariance where single or multiple experimental 
and control groups can be compared. It has the added feature of 
permitting the statistical equating of one or two independent 
variables in groups in which complete equivalence was not es- 
tablished in the experimental design. 3. The Chi-square test 
which is used when the variables under discussion are in the 
form of a dichotomy or mutually-exclusive classifications, The 
Chi-square test appraises the disproportionality among the fre- 
quencies of the various cells, 4. Non-parametric tests which per- 
mit a statistical test of the null hypothesis when the basic as- 
sumptions underlying the more rigorous standard tests of sig- 
nificance are not fulfilled. 


MODERN DATA-PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


Making use of modern data-processing equipment, espe- 
cially the electronic computer, in connection with the mechani- 
cal and computational aspects of a research study is becoming 
a standard procedure. This is perhaps most evident in the nu- 
merical studies based on multiple regression, analysis of vari- 
ance and covariance, and factorial designs, where long hours of 
computation can be reduced to a few hours of careful planning, 
with a program to tell the machine what to do, Computers are 
also used in areas where their potentialities are not so obvious. 
Ima documentary-frequency study, for instance, it is now pos- 
sible to read one theme after another onto a magnetic tape and 
have a machine produce alphabetical listings of all the words 
used, along with their frequency. A recent study* attempted to 
determine whether the Iliad is the work of a single author, and 
whether both the Zliad and the Odyssey were written by the 


* Life Magazine, 52 (August 18, 1961): 41-2. 
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same author by checking the writings with respect to their simi- 
larity in metric pattern. 

Probably the most elementary piece of equipment of im- 
portance to the research worker in the processing of quantita- 
tive data is the desk calculator. Proficiency in the use of a desk 
calculator is essential for dealing with the smaller tasks con- 
nected with the research study, or in planning the more com- ` 
plicated work for the electronic computer. Practice in the use 
of such machines should be incorporated with advanced train- 
ing in statistics. The ultimate to date from a research stand- 
point is, of course, the electronic computer. However, some- 
what simpler, and yet of tremendous potential for processing 
research data of both a qualitative and quantitative nature, 
especially the latter, is the ordinary punched-card equipment 
available on almost all campuses. 


'The Punched Card 


The basic unit of operation of the punched-card system is 
obviously the punched card, or IBM card as it is frequently 
called, onto which the data are punched. The IBM card has 
eighty columns, each with twelve punching positions. Those 
from 0 through 9 are standard digit-punch positions into which 
raw or coded numerical data can be recorded. The three po- 
sitions at the top of the card, Positions 12, 11, and 0 (the latter 
being also a digit-punch position), are zone-punch positions, 
and are used for alphabetical punches as well as for special sig- 
nalling—for example, for activating the accounting machine to 
provide a subtotal for the cards of a given classification. 

The first step in the use of the punched card is to code the 
data so that they can be assigned for punching in certain col- 
umns of the card. For example, in the student's master card, 
the first twenty columns might be reserved for entering the stu- 
dent's name and the next five columns for student number. 
The twenty-sixth column might indicate sex, while the twenty- 
seventh might list academic status. On the other liand, if there 
is any need to conserve column space, Column 26 might be 
coded: 0-freshman boys; l-freshmen girls; 2-sophomore boys, 
and £o on. In the next two columns, the last two digits of 
ar of birth might be entered. The remaining 


the student's ye 
data, or any 


columns might be used to record entrance-test 
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other information considered useful. Once punched, this infor- 
mation becomes a matter of permanent record. It can be read 
out of the card as it passes under electric brushes, which acti- 
vate a current whenever a hole in the card permits the comple- 
tion of the circuit between the brush and the contact roller on 
' which the card rides. 

Numerical data are recorded by a single punch in the regu- 
lar 0 through 9 digit-punch positions of the proper columns. Al- 
phabetical symbols, on the other hand, require a double punch 
for each letter; thus, the letter “a” is represented by a dual 12 
and 1 punch; the letter "b," by a dual 1? and 2 punch, and so 
on. The letters “j” through “r” are punched with an ll-zone 
punch combined with a second punch in positions 0 through 9. 
The remaining letters of the alphabet are punched with a 0- 
zone punch and a digit punch in positions 2 through 9. 


The Basic Punched-Card Machines 


A modern data-processing installation might incorporate a 
relatively large number of units, including perhaps two or 
more of the pieces in greatest use. The more basic machines are: 


1. The key punch, which is operated much like a typewriter, ac- 
tually punches holes in the proper position of the column as- 
signed to the data. The cards are fed automatically and are 
aligned in much the same way as margin sets and tabulation 
stops permit the alignment of data on a typewriter. The card 
punch has both a reading and a punching station. After a 
card is punched at the punching station, it moves to the read- 
ing station where it stays while the succeeding card is being 
punched. While the card is at the reading station, it is pos- 
sible to have any part of the information already punched 
into it duplicated on the next card by the simple press of the 
duplicate key. Similarly, when a common core of information 
is to be punched into a number of cards, it is possible to have 
this information punched automatically by means of a pro- 
gram unit, which will duplicate any part of the information 
on the program card into any predetermined position on the 
cards as they enter the punching station. Information specific 
to each of*the cards can be added by individual punching. 
Since punching can be a tedious task, it is necessary to verify 
its accuracy. This is done by passing the deck of cards through 


| 
A 
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a second time, using the verifier feature of the card punch, 
which, instead of punching, simply checks if the holes made 
in the first run are correctly placed. Any discrepancy between 
the two operations immediately causes the machine to lock. 


. The reproducer permits the reproduction of some or all of 


the information on a given deck of cards onto another deck, 
or from a master card to any number of detail cards. The 
reproducer has both a reading and a punching unit, con- 
nected by a control panel, which permits the punches in cer- 
tain or all of the columns of the master cards to activate simi- 
lar punches in the same or in different columns of the cards 
to be reproduced. The reproducer also has a comparing unit 
which makes possible the comparison of two decks with re- 
spect to. whatever columns are being checked. Any discrep- 
ancy immediately stops the machine. 


. The sorter performs the important function of sequencing 


the cards according to any system of classification into which 
the data on,the cards can be ordered. It can group all the 
cards with a given punch—for example, it can separate boys 
and girls, or freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and seniors, and 
so on. It can arrange all or any of the sub-classes in alphabeti- 
cal or numerical sequence, as desired, and can select cards 
out of sequence or cards with a higher sequence number than 
any specific number. Sorters operate at speeds of from 600 to 
2000 tards per minute. 


. The collator permits the merging of cards pertaining to the 


same classification, card by card—for example, it permits the 
collating of the grades of each student with his master card on 
the basis of his student number punched on both sets of cards. 
This could be done by repeated passes of the cards through 
the sorter, but it would be time-consuming. The collator not 
only saves time, but also permits the merging of cards on the 
basis of common information, even though the information 
is not recorded in the same columns. The machine automati- 
cally stops in the event a card is missing or is out of sequence 
in either one of the decks. The collator also permits the selec- 
tion of cards having certain punches—for example, the cards 
of students on probation. 


5. The accounting machine summates the data in any column 


_or columns and prints sub-totals and totals as ordered. For ex- 
ample, it can list a student’s courses and grades, from sepa- 
rate cards, adding his credits attempted, his quality points 
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earned, by semester, and to date; or it can provide the same 
information (or simply summary data) for any classification, 
as for example, for freshmen. When connected to the repro- 
ducer, it can also have punched summary cards for any clas- 
sification while, at the same time, printing the data on sheets. 

6. The interpreter translates the holes in a card into alphabeti- 
cal or mumerical symbols, which it prints on the same card 
in order to allow for its easy visual identification. 


The Electronic Computer 


The potentialities of the electronic computer are relatively 
unlimited. All that is necessary to harness its talents is for the 
investigator to give it elaborate instructions in the form of 
a prograin for each of the many steps that it must take. The 
machine is nothing but a high-speed idiot which can go through 
steps with the speed of light—with almost complete accuracy." 

` Electronic computers fall into two major classes, analog 
and digital; the latter is generally the more versatile and 
adequate for research purposes. The crucial task is the plan- 
ning of the program, which is made effective as far as the ma- 
chine is concerned by "reading" the program into its memory 
unit, and it is now possible to get canned programs for almost 
any standard statistical procedure, which the investigator can 
adapt rather readily to his particular set of data. 

Electronic computers have made the processing of data 
by hand or desk calculator essentially obsolete. This is espe- 
cially true when a large number of cases, or a large number 
of variables, are to be processed. This is speed and accuracy 
that cannot be matched by human hands, and every doctoral 
student working on a project which lends itself to the punched- 
card or the magnetic tape should certainly avail himself of such 
facilities. Although the cost per hour seems great, the speed at 

5 The machine is almost completely accurate, even to the point of rejecting 
its own solution in case of error and, of course, of stopping when it is given 
incomplete or contradictory orders. The errors that are likely to creep in are 
those in codidg and in punching, both of which tend to be tedious tasks 
and subject to human error, Generally these processes should be checked by 
having a second operator go through the various steps independently of the 
first, It is also essential that the code be made so clear that ambigwẹty of 
judgment in coding is reduced to a minimum. Difficulties in coding should 


be anticipated at the time the study is planned or the pilot study is con- 
ducted. 


s 
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which they operate brings the cost for an overall project below 
that of clerical help.? 

Another factor in the use of the computer is that, once 
the data are placed on cards, any number of cross-comparisons 
that would not otherwise be made can be run for a modest cost. 
Whereas, when such comparisons are done by hand, only a frac- 
tion of the information inherent in the data is extracted, data- 
processing machines permit the extraction of every ounce of 
information of which the data are capable. This can result in 
uncovering significant relationships which were completely un- 
anticipated.’ 

Students should become familiar with the electronic com- 
puter, at least to the point of knowing what it can do, and how 
to plan their studies and the ordering of their data to capitalize 
on its potentialities. The modern research worker cannot af- 
ford to overlook the possibilities of this fantastic research ally, 
which can provide in minutes the solution to problems which, 
a few years ago, would have taken a lifetime to attain. 

The availability of such facilities, however, with its pos- 
sibilities of roboting research puts a new light on research, 
particularly as it applies to the fulfillment of the degree re- 
quirements. What of the student who has the IBM extract pre- 
admission and grade data on freshmen and has the computer 
derive.an equation predicting likely academic success. Does this 
constitute adequate fulfillment of the research requirements for 
the degree? There is, of course, no absolute answer. It would 
seem logical, however, for graduate schools to want their stu- 
dents to do just a little more than can be dore clerically. While 


6 Because of special educational rental rates given when the equipment is 
used part-time for unsponsored rescarch, its use is frequently free to students 
and faculty members working on a dissertation or project. 

1 This is not to say that the student should throw everything including the 
kitchen sink into his dissertation. The rule of being guided by one’s problem 
and one’s hypothesis still holds, for, if the student tests every single possi- 
bility, one is bound to be significant—simply on the basis of chance. Select- 
ing one’s hypotheses after the data have shown them to be significant is an 
ex-post-facto approach at its worst. It is only when they become meaningful 
with respect to the conceptual framework of the study that these tests can 
be accepted. On the other hand, such trial-and-error approaches might pro- 
' vide insights that could be used in future studies. Whenever such compari- 
sons are meaningful for the issue of the study, they should be discussed, 
perhaps in an appendix, and mentioned as a suggestion for further study. 
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modern aids can relieve the student of drudgery, they should 
free him to make a greater contribution in the realm of plan- 
ning and originality so that, rather than doing as much as be- 
fore with less labor, he ought to be expected to produce more 
with the same outlay of time and effort. 


SUMMARY 


l. Statistical proficiency is fundamental to the proper analysis 
of research data, particularly those of the more advanced stages 
of the investigation of a complex phenomenon. 

2. Descriptive statistics attempt to synthesize data in order to 
describe the status of phenomena. Statistics of inference is concerned 
with projecting sample data to provide a judgment concerning the 
phenomenon as it actually exists. 

3. Research deals with a sample from which it derives certain 
statistics, which it then uses as the basis for inference concerning 
the corresponding population parameters. Basic to such inferences 
are the concepts of the sampling distribution of the statistics in 
repeated random sampling, of probability, and» of fiducial limits 
within which the population parameter can be expected at a given 
level of confidence. 

4. In keeping with the principle of parsimony, the researcher 
refuses to attribute the occurrence of the phenomenon in ques- 
tion to the operation of the variable under study until the possi- 
bility of its having occurred through the operation of. chance has 
been excluded at a given probability level. This is the essence of 
the null hypothesis. 

5. Like all hypotheses, the null hypothesis is never proved; it 
is simply accepted as plausible (perhaps as one of many plausible 
hypotheses iat could be considered) , or rejected as improbable. In 
this choice, two types of errors are possible: (1) accepting the null 
hypothesis when it is false; and (2) rejecting the null hypothesis 
when it is true. Since the risk of one and the other of the two errors 
varies inversely, it is a matter of balancing one risk against the other. 
In educational and psychological research, the critical probability 
levels for the acceptance and rejection of the null hypothesis are 
generally (arbitrarily) set at the 5 percent and the 1 percent level, 
respectively. The risk of both types of errors can be reduced simul- 
taneously by increasing the sample size and/or the precision of the 
sampling design. 

6. A difference large enough to cause the rejection of the null 
hypothesis is said to be significant—that is, not that chance cannot 
account for such a large difference, but that there is a more par- 
simonious explanation in the present instance. 

7. Modern data-processing equipment is a boon to the modern 
„researcher, permitting the analysis of data—and therefore the in- 
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vestigation of problems—which a few years ago would have been 
out of the question. The basic unit of operation of the punched-card 
system is, of course, the IBM card onto which the data can be 
punched and which then can be processed quickly and accurately. 
The electronic computer is even more fantastic in its speed and ac- 
curacy and in the complexity of the problems which it can solve. All 
that is needed to harness its tremendous potential is a program of 
instruction to tell it what to do and in what sequence. 


PROJECTS and QUESTIONS 


l. Trace the use of statistics as a tool of educational research. 
Who are some of the important contributors to its development 
as a tool of science? 

2. Alonzo Grace (A.E.R.A., Annual Repori, 1962) recommends 
that college of education faculties be retrained in research and 
statistical methods. How might this recommendation be ef- 
fected? 

3. Get acquainted with modern data-processing equipment. Obtain 
information from an expert on the potentialities of the electronic 
computer for “educational research purposes. 

4, How might the facilities of the computer be made available to 
the teachers in the solution of educational problems? (Consider 
the role of the research bureau in the central office in this con- 
nection.) 
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All empirical knowledge ‘s, in a fundamental sense, de- 
rived from incomplete or imperfect observation and is, 
therefore, a sampling of experience. 

Freperick F. STEPHAN 


7 Sampling 


Probably no concept is as fundamental to the conduct of 
research and the interpretation of its results as is sampling." 
Barring the unusual instance in which a complete census is 
taken, research is almost invariably conducted by means of a 
sample, on the basis of which generalizations applicable to the 
population from which the sample was obtained are reached. 
Even when a complete census is taken, there is generally some 
thought of this particular population being a sample of future 
populations to which the results of the present investigation 
will apply. Indeed, all research can be considered a sample of 
the multitude of studies that could be done on a given subject. 
Rarely is research interested in a sample for its own sake. 


The Nature of Sampling 


At its more advanced levels, sampling can involve a 
highly complex set of procedures which requires an under- 
standing not only of sampling techniques but also of the 
mathematics underlying its use. Precision in sampling is par- 

1 This section could logically have been included in Chapter 6. It is pre- 


sented here after the section on interpretation has presented the basic sta- 
tistical concepts necessary for its comprehension. 
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ticularly important in normative-survey research, where the 
sample must be selected in complete compliance with the prin- 
ciples of sampling, if it is to have meaning for the popula- 
tion. In experimental studies, on the other hand, such corre- 
spondence between sample and population is generally not as 
important, since the crucial point is the relative equivalence of 
the two groups being compared, rather than the complete agree- 
ment of the samples with the population. 

Sampling is both necessary and advantageous. Taking a 
complete census is generally both costly and difficult; in many 
cases it is completely impossible. What is not so clearly recog- 
nized by the layman, who feels that one takes a sample when he 
cannot get a complete census, is that sampling frequently results 
in more adequate data than a complete census. In an inter- 
view study, for example, sampling not only saves money but also 
permits greater care and control to be asserted; it allows for bet- 
ter training and co-ordination among the intérviewers; it per- 
mits greater deptli in interviewing; it allows the interviews to 
be conducted in a relatively short time so that the distorting ef- 
fects of the passage of time are minimized; it also permits 
greater depth in analysis and greater accuracy in processing. 

Modern statisticians feel that taking a complete census is 
frequently a sign of statistical (sampling) incompetence. Not 
only is sampling more practical than a complete census but, 
by permitting greater control over every aspect of the selection 
of the cases, it actually produces more accurate results. As Han- 
sen points out, “If we merely wanted to get national statistics, 
there would be no reason for taking a census every ten years. 
This could be done more accurately through sampling proce- 
dures, and at a fraction of the cost."* Sampling is particularly 
appropriate to situations in which the phenomenon under 
study is undergoing rapid changes. 

This is not to suggest that sampling is desirable in itself or 
that the smaller the sample, the better. Admittedly, research 
should be based on a substantial number of cases, but it must 
be recognized that the increase in precision obtained through 
increasing the sample size is frequently more than negated by 
the errors and other difficulties that accompany a wide survey. 


2 Morris H. Hansen, “More than Noses Will Be Counted,” Business Week, 
February 27, 1960, pp. 30-1. 
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To use an obvious example; if a wine taster had to consume 
his entire*consignment in order to determine its quality, he 
would certainly defeat any purpose tasting the wine is expected 
to serve. Furthermore, it 1s very likely that as he proceeded with 
the task, errors of judgment would probably increase in direct 
proportion to the decrease in his sobriety. It might be better 
to settle for a sample—a small sample! 

Obviously, a major reason for sampling is to reduce ex- 
pense—in time, effort, and money—and the factor of cost must 
be.balanced against the adequacy of the data that are ob- 
tained. Some of the problems involved include the question of 
the specific purpose the sample is to serve, the degree of preci- 
sion the estimates should have, and the funds available to ob- 
tain the desired accuracy. Frequently, the money that can be 
saved by taking a small sample might be more profitably spent 
in carrying out a pilot study that would make the design of the 
study more meaningful. Conversely, complicated sampling de- 
signs may so increase the cost of processing and analyzing the 
data that they negate any saving sampling affords. This is 
especially true if checks must be introduced to forestall error. 

If sample data are to be used as the basis for generaliz- 
ing to a population, it is essential that the sample be representa- 
tive of that population. While this is a principle with which 
everyone agrees, it is also a principle that is incapable of im- 
plementation. In the strict sense of the term, a representative 
sample would be a miniature or replica of the population, at 
least with respect to the characteristic under investigation, if 
not in all respects. In order to check the representativeness of 
the sample, therefore, the corresponding population characteris- 
tics would have to be known—in which case there would be no 
need for a sample. The problem is resolved at the operational 
level by seeking a sample which is random, rather than neces- 
sarily representative—that is, a sample which falls within the 
range of random sampling errors of being representative with 
respect to the trait under study. The required population pa- 
rameter then can be estimated, on the basis of probability, to lie 
within a band or interval centering around the sample value 
obtained. More correctly, since the latter is the pivotal point, 
the sample mean is estimated to be within sampling errors of tlie 
population mean. 
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A crucial point here is to define the population from which 
the sample is to be taken and to which the conclusions of the 
study are to apply. One must be very suspicious, for instance, 
of samples that select themselves, such as in a questionnaire 
study where only a small percentage of respondents reply, or of 
samples selected simply on the basis of ready availability. In 
such instances, it is relatively impossible to establish the specific 
population to which the results of this kind apply—that is, the 
population of which such a sample might reasonably be con- 
sidered representative. 


ERRORS IN SAMPLING 


Classification of Sampling Errors 


Sample data that are not representative can suffer from 
errors of a random and/or a systematic nature. These errors 
can be classified further as errors of sampling and’ /or measure- 
ment, providing a four-way classification which is shown in 
Figure 7-1. Cell A refers to the unavoidable errors that occur 


Random Constant 


Sampling A 


Measurement (ei 


Figure 7-1. Errors of Sampling 


whenever sanipling is done. If the investigator has decided on a 
sample of n= 100, and has already selected the first 99, the 
100th case, selected at random, may be high, low or average in 
the trait in question, and will, therefore, cause Some shift in 
the sample statistic. "These errors tend to cancel each other to 
the point that, if n is sizable, the sample statistic will tend to 
stabilize close to the population parameter. Furthermore, not 
only can these errors be minimized to any fractional value by 
increasing n but their magnitude can be estimated. 
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Cell B refers to errors of bias in sampling—that is, sampling 
errors which do not cancel out but which lean systematically in 
one or the other direction of the population value. For ex- 
ample, if one were to sample for income by taking every cor- 
ner house in the city, he would probably incorporate a bias in 
his data, since people living in corner houses probably draw 
above average income for them to be able to afford these some- 
what favored locations. 

To the extent that systematic errors exist, the data are of 
limited use as the basis for generalizing to the population. For 
example, to determine the average IQ of a given school by in- 
structing each teacher to select the first two students who com- 
plete their assignment, or two honor students, or two students 
who volunteer would most likely provide fictitious results as far 
as the overall school status is concerned. 

Cells C and D refer to errors in measurement, rather than 
to errors in sampling. Measurement errors are, of course, in- 
volved in any sampling results, since sampling calls not only 
for the selection of sample cases but also for the determination 
of their characteristics. The errors in Cell C are those due to 
the unreliability of the testing. On any measuring instrument, 
most students are likely to be mismeasured to some degree. 
These errors cannot be eliminated completely, but they can be 
minimized even for a given student by basing his score on an 
extended and comprehensive measuring program that will per- 
mit errors to cancel out. They can be minimized further with 
respect to the sample statistic by having a sizable sample, which 
permits the self-cancellation of whatever individual (random 
measurement) errors still remain. 

Cell D concerns another bias—that due to systematic errors 
of measurement. If, in the testing of a sample of students for IQ, 
the examiner inadvertently allows an extra three minutes for 
the test, for instance, there will probably be a systematic tend- 
ency for the sample statistic to be higher than it should be. And 
this would be so regardless of the size of the sample for which 
the extra time was allowed. 


Relative Magnitude of Sampling Errors 


From the standpoint of research, the “bad” errors are the 
systematic errors—both in sampling and in measurement. Not 
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only can the size of random errors be estimated, but they can be 
reduced to decimal values by the simple expedient of increasing 
the size of the sample and the reliability of the tests used. It 
might even be noted that, while unreliability is serious when 
dealing with one individual—in guidance, for example— these 
individual irregularities do not affect the overall sample sta- 
tistic appreciably but tend to cancel out. 

The magnitude of random sampling errors as they affect 
the sample statistic can best be appreciated by referring to the 


. oC 
section on the standard error of the mean, SEx = ni on page 
n 


149. Thus, if the average IQ of repeated samples of n = 256, 
taken from the general population, is calculated, chances are 96 
to 4 that a given sample mean will fall within two IQ points of 
the population mean. The size of the random sampling errors 
which concern the sample statistic depends on the size of the 
sample, the variability of the trait under study, and the sam- 
pling design used. If greater accuracy is desired, therefore, it 
can be obtained by increasing either the size of the sample or 
the homogeniety of the variable under investigation, or by us- 
ing a more adequate sampling design which will decrease the 
variability of the sampling distribution of the statistic under 
study for a given sample size. 

Systematic errors, on the other hand, are frequently diffi- 
cult to detect. One cannot tell by looking at a distribution 
whether or not the condition of randomness was fulfilled, nor 
is there any test of the randomness of sample data. Further- 
more, the size of systematic errors cannot be estimated since 
they are outside the scope of statistical theory. To make matters 
worse, such errors can be large. The effects of selecting the cor- 
ner house as a basis for sampling for income, or of allowing 
three extra minutes on a standardized test, is bound to cause 
sizable errors. Similarly, non-returns in a questionnaire study 
may incorporate a considerable bias, the extent.and even the 
direction of which is sometimes difficult to estimate. 

It might be well at this time to distinguish between what 
might be called the parameter and the true value for a popula- 
tion. The parameter is probably best conceived as an extension 
of the sample statistic. As the sample is increased in size to be- 
come a complete census—that is, as n leads to N—the sample 
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Statistic becomes the population parameter. Generally, the 
larger the sample, the closer the sample statistic approaches 
the population parameter. Thus, using the IQ as the variable, if 
the investigator takes a sample of two cases, the mean may be a 
long way from the population parameter. As he increases his 
sample to three cases, then four cases, and finally n cases, the 
mean will swing back and forth, gradually stabilizing closer and 
closer to the parameter to the point that, as the sample comes 
progressively closer to including everyone in the population, 
the sample statistic comes progressively closer to the population 
parameter. If there are systematic errors, however, including 
more and more of the population in the sample will not correct 
for such errors, and the sample statistic will stabilize near the 
parameter but not near the true value—if we define the (rue 
value as an errorless parameter.’ 

If the results obtained are systematically higher or lower 
than the corresponding true value, the sample is biased and 
the discrepancy is called an error of bias. This is a phenomenon 
with which even censuses must cope. The United States 
census, despite a relatively complete coverage, probably does 
not get a true value for the age of women, any more than the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue gets a true picture of the actual 
income of the Americans who file. In both instances, since we 
are no longer sampling, the discrepancies are due almost ex- 
clusively to systematic errors of measurement. Bias can also 
stem from systematic errors-of sampling. Errors of bias are fre- 
quently as large as they are unnecessary, and it does not make 
sense to increase sample size and cost to reduce random errors 
to the third decimal place, and leave untouched king-sized con- 
stant errors, The one thing that is unquestionably more mis- 
leading than a small biased sample is a large sample with an 
equal bias. 

Random errors can be reduced by increasing the sample 
size. They are, of course, eliminated completely when the sam- 
ple size is increased to include everyone in the population. 
This can be seen from the. formula for the standard error of the 
mean, for example, which when stated in full. becomes 


3 Mathematicians would probably prefer to think of the population parameter 
as the true value. It would then be necessary to recognize that the extension 
of the sample statistic does not necessarily give the parameter, 
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It can be seen from the factor at the right that as n reaches N, 
the standard error becomes zero. Increasing the size of the 
sample can also eliminate systematic errors of sampling, since, 
obviously, there can be no errors of sampling—random or sys- 
tematic— when one no longer samples. This would not, how- 
ever, eliminate errors of measurement, random or systematic. 

In practice, the investigator takes only a small fraction of 
the total population, and he can, therefore, continue with a 
bias even when the sample is numerically large. A Republi- 
can-Party worker, for example, canvasses ten of his fellow party 
workers regarding the likely outcome of a coming election. 
Realizing that his sample is too small, he canvasses another ten 
of his fellow party workers. Even if he extends his sample to 
100 by including the families and the close friends of his fellow 
workers, he is merely stabilizing his bias, not eliminating it. 
Only through increasing his sample to the point of exhausting 
the bias by running out of obviously Republican groups will 
his sample become more representative. 

This situation was illustrated by the Literary Digest fiasco 
of 1936. On, the basis of a sample of nearly two and a half mil- 
lion questionnaires returned from over ten million mailed to 
potential voters, selected largely through its own subscription 
lists, automobile registrations, and telephone directories, the 
Digest predicted the overwhelming defeat of Roosevelt—only to 
end with a 20 percent error in their prediction, During the 
same election, Fortune, on the basis of a sample of 4500, was 
able to approximate the actual results within | percent, and 
also to predict the likely error of the Digest poll, Apparently, 
even with a sample of nearly two and a half million, the Di- 
gest had not exhausted the bias to the point of including a suf- 
ficient representatión of the unemployed and the lower socio- 
economic groups, who were eagerly waiting fór Roosevelt's 


New Deal. 
o SAMPLE SIZE 


Other things being equal, the larger the sample, the greater 
the precision and the accuracy of the data it provides. And, con- 
trary to the common belief, the precision of the data is deter- 


o 
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mined by the size of the sample, rather than by the percentage 
it is of the population. This can be shown directly by the for- 
mula of the standard error of the mean, S.Ex =, — a 

vn NN-1 
for instance. Except in thé case of a large sample taken from a 
small finite population, the precision of the sample mean is de- 
termined by the term n in the denominator—and, of course, ¢— 


rather than by the ratio imn In fact, when the population 


is large, the term at the right of the equation does relatively 
little to improve precision, and it is generally omitted from the 
formula. 

The size of the sample which he should take is invariably 
one of the first questions a graduate student asks his advisor. 
The exact procedure by which to determine the sample size re- 
quired varies with the nature of the variable and its sampling 
distribution, but the basic procedure can be illustrated in con- 
nection with the mean of repeated random samples based on 
the normal probability distribution. 

As we have seen (page 153) , the chances are 95 to 5 that a 
sample mean in repeated random sampling will fall within the 
interval of » + 1.96 SEx. The next question is the degree of ac- 
curacy expected: Would the purpose of the study beadequately 
served if the sampling errors were kept within 2 percent at the 
95 percent confidence level—that is, would it be satisfactory if 
the investigator could be confident at the 95 percent level that 
the sample mean does not differ from the population parameter 
by more than 2 percent (or 2 points in the case of the IQ) ? If 
this is acceptable, the investigator can use the formula for the 
standard error of the mean to provide the required value of n. 


1.96 SEx = 2 
[4 
196 7-2 
1.9608) = vn 
15.68 =n 
246 =m 


Thus, he would need a sample of 246 cases in order to 
meet the conditions of a 2 percent error at the 95 percent confi- 
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dence level. If he insists on a 1 percent error, and further, if he 
wants to raise the confidence level to the 99 percent level, he 
will have to increase his sample size by a considerable margin, 
as indicated by the following relationship: 


2.588Ex = 1 


Similar computations will provide an estimate of the sam- 
ple size necessary for. obtaining any degree of precision at any 
confidence level.in whatever statistic is being considered. 
Thus the question of the size of the sample to be selected is 
answered on the basis of the precision (and the confidence 
level) desired. If one is content with any approximation to the 
population parameter, the sample size can be small; if, on the 
other hand, a greater degree of precision is required, the sample 
must be correspondingly greater.* 

To summarize: the answer to the question of the size of the 
sample that is required is to be found in the margin of error 
that can be tolerated in the final estimate of the population 
parameter. Precision in the estimate of the population parame- 
ter requires the application of methods of analysis which will 
extract maximum information from the data that is obtained. 
But, at the risk of monotony, it must be repeated that it is a 
fallacy to expect mere sample size to ensure accuracy, since sam- 
ple size will not generally eliminate any bias inherent in the 
sampling or measurement techniques. The latter is the area 
that needs to be watched carefully, for the errors that may oc- 
cur there can make any attempt at refinement and precision 
through increased sample size look relatively misguided. 


THE MECHANICS OF SAMPLING 


Definition of Popuiation 


Sampling procedures involve a number of considerations 
which must be clearly understood if adequate results are to be 
obtained. The first problem is to clarify the purposes of the 
study and then, in the light of these purposes, to define the pop- 

4Since, in most formulas for the standard error, sample size features as the 
square root of n in the denominator, a doubling of the precision of a 


sample statistic generally calls for quadrupling the sample size. The pre- 
cision can also be increased by restricting the population in order to increase 


its homogeneity, that is, reduce c. 
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ulation which is to be sampled. This definition should be suf- 
ficiently clear so that there is no question about the inclusion or 
exclusion of a specific case, or about the applicability of the 
conclusions to any given case or group. For example, in a study 
of juvenile delinquency, it must be clearly stated whether the 
population consists of those who have at one time or another 
been delinquent or simply those who have been caught. 
Although a population can be relatively unlimited—for ex- 
ample, mankind—research must concern itself with restricted 
populations, such as school children, junios-high-school stu- 
dents in the State of . . . , school children in a given county, or 
perhaps freshmen attending the University of . . . . Gener- 
ally, the more homogeneous the population from which one 
samples, the more precise the results that can be derived. Since 
sample data can be generalized only to the population from 
which the sample is obtained, however, it is generally inad- 
visable to over-restrict the population under investigation. It is 
particularly important not to make a false definition of the pop- 
ulation. The investigator cannot, for example, define the popu- 
lation of a given school as "the children present on the day of 
observation," if his problem is one of the health of these chil- 
dren, since the presence or absence in school of a given child 
may be related to the status of his health. Sample size must be 
related to such questions as the nature of the survey, the instru- 
ment to be used, and the means of access to the population, as 
well as to re particular sampling design. Thus, if the sample is 
to be contacted by a questionnaire, the sample might be larger 
than if interviews are to be conducted. The unit of sampling is 
also important. If a group test is to be administered to an entire 
class at one time, a larger sample might be taken than if indi- 
vidual tests are required. In all cases, the size of the sample 
should be in line with the degree of precision which is required. 


Basic Principles of Sampling 


The most crucial problem in sampling is probably the ac- 
tual selection of the sample. The theoretical considerations un- 
derlying this selection—representativeness, randomness, and so 
on—must be implemented. The task is probably best ap- 
proached from the basic principle that every member of the 
population must have an equal chance of being included in the 
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sample. This immediately poses a number of complications, the 
first of which is the relative impossibility of obtaining an ade- 
quate listing of any given population. The telephone directory 
is not an adequate listing of the residents of a given city, since 
some residents are listed more than once, while others are not 
listed at all; it is not even an adequate listing of telephone sub- 
scribers. It is almost impossible to get an adequate list of the stu- 
dents of a given college—unless defined arbitrarily—when one 
considers those who registered late, those who dropped out 
recently, those who are carrying a partial load, those who are 
registered for non-degree classes, and so on. In fact, when con- 
sidered critically, nearly every listing—the telephone directory, 
the city directory, the tax rolls, the voters' list, auto registra- 
tion—is invariably incomplete, inaccurate, outdated, or other- 
wise inadequate from the standpoint of almost any sampling 
purpose one might have in mind. It is even more difficult to lo- 
cate a usable listing of the sub-strata into which a given 
population might be divided. And, of course, proceeding with- 
out a list is not the solution: interviewing people on the street 
on any day of the week or hour of the day is very likely to give 
some segment of the local population a greater chance of being 
selected than others. 

The basic principle of sampling can be restated as follows: 
There must be no logical connection between the method of 
sampling and the characteristic being sampled. Thus, using the 
corner house as a basis for sampling for income is a biased de- 
sign, because living in a corner house is not independent of 
income. Of course, sampling on the basis of corner houses 
may be a perfectly random design if one is sampling for eye 
color, since there is no logical reason to believe that people 
living in corner houses are predominantly blue-eyed or 
brown-eyed. That is, there is no reason to suspect that blue-eyed 
people, for example, would be denied an equal chance of being 
selected if we used corner houses as the basis for cur sampling. 
This design may be biased, however, if the variable under in- 
vestigation is standing height, since there are indications of a 
correlation between standing height and vocational success 
and, therefore, income. 

Whether or not a sample is a random sample cannot be 
determined by looking at it; a hand of thirteen cards of the " 
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same suit, for example, can be dealt randomly. The criterion 
for randomness must be sought elsewhere—that is, in the proc- 
ess itself. A random sample can be defined as a sample which 
has been obtained by a random method. Such a sample would 
give results that approximate the true population value closer 
and closer as the sample size increases. The problem can be re- 
solved at the operational level by superimposing a new charac- 
teristic—for example, the series of cardinal numbers—on the 
population, and by sampling in accordance with this new char- 
acteristic. The problem of sampling then becomes a matter of 
enumerating the population (where this is possible) and of se- 
lecting certain numbers at random, perhaps by means of a ta- 
ble of random numbers, such as that in Table 7-1. These num- 
bers, by definition, constitute a random sample of the numbers 
assigned to the population, and, therefore, provide a corre- 
spondingly ‘random sample of the population of individuals. 
The numbers selected in this way can be assumed to be inde- 
pendent of any characteristic; their use as the basis for sampling 
probably provides as valid a guarantee of randomness as it is 
possible to devise. 

Another approach which is sometimes used is to take a sys- 
tematic sample consisting of every ith member of the popu- 
lation. This can be done by deciding what fraction of the total 
population is to be included in the sample, and ‘by taking 
every ith case in order to obtain a sample of the size required. 
Systematic sampling is generally an acceptable sampling pro- 
cedure since, if one starts at random, it gives every individual 
in the population an equal chance of being included in the 
sample. It is, however, a faulty design when there is a cyclical 
pattern in the variable being investigated. For example, taking 
a traffic count from five to six o'clock in the afternoon of every 
day would obviously provide a biased estimate of the number 
of cars that go by a particular intersection during a given pe- 
riod. It is necessary to break the rhythm of the pattern in order 
to eliminate the bias it would promote. A systematic sample is 
also unacceptable when the -variable is increasing rather rap- 
idly. If the sample consists of 1 case out of every 100, it-would 
make a difference if the sample included Cases 1, 101, 201, 301, 
and so on, or by contrast, Cases 99, 199, 299, 399, and so on. 

One of the more questionable sampling practices is allow- 


03 47 43 73 86 
97 74 24 67 62 
16 76 62 27 66 
12 56 85 99 26 
55 59 56 35 64 


16 22 77 94 39 
84 42 17 53 31 
63 01 63 78 59 
33 21 12 34 29 
57 60 86 32 44 


18 18 07 92 46 
26 62 38 97 75 
23 42 40 64 74 
62 36 28 19 95 
37 85 94 35 12 


70 29 17 12 13 
56 62 18 37 35 
99 49 57 22 77 
16.98 15 04 72 
31 16 93 32 43 


68 34 30 15 70 
74 57 25 65 76 
27 42 31 86 55 
00 39 68 29 61 
29 94 98 94 24 


16 90 82 66 59 
11 27 94 75 06 
35 24 10 16 20 
38 23 16 86 58 
31 96 25 91 47 


66 67 40 67 14 
14 90 84 45 11 
68 05 51 18 00 
20 46 78 73 90 
64 19 58 97 79 


05 26 93 70 60 
07 97 10 88 25 
68 71 86 85 85 
26 99 61.65 53 
14 65 52 68 75 


17 53 77 58 71 
90 26 59 21 19 
41 23 52 55 99 
60 20 50 81 69 
91 25 38 05 90 


34 50 57 74 37 
85 22 04 39 43 
09 79 13 77 48 
88 75 80 18 14 
90 96 23 70 00 


TABLE. 7-1 


Random Numbers (1) 


36 96 47 36 61 
42 81 14 57 20 
56 50 26 71 07 
96 96 68 27 31 
38 54 82 46 22 


49 54 43 54 82 
57 24 55 06 88 
16 95 55 67 19 
78 64 56 07 82 
09 47 27 96 54 


44 17 16 58 09 
84 16 07 44 99 
82977777 81 
50 92 26 11 97 
83 39 50 08 30 


40 33 20 38 26 
96 83 50 87 75 
88 42 95 45 72 
33 27 14 34 09 
50 27 89 87 19 


55 74 30 77 40 
59 29 97 68 60 
48 55 90 65 72 
66 37 32 20 30 
68 49 69 10 82 


83 62 64 11 12 
06 09 19 74 66 
33 32 51 26 38 
42 38 97 01 50 
96 44 33 49 13 


64 05 71 95 86 
75 73 88 05 90 
33 96 02 75 19 
97 51 40 14 02 
15 06 15 93 20 


22 35 85 15 13 
09 98 42 99 64 
54 87 66 47 54 
58 37 78 80 70 
87 59 56 22 41 


7141 61 50 72 
23 52 23 33 12 
31 04 49 69 96 
31 99 73 68 68 
94 58 28 41 36 


98 80 33 00 91 
73 81 53 94 79 
73 82 97 22 21 
22 95 75 42 49 
39 00 03 06 90 


e 


46 98 63 71 62 
4253 32 37 32 
32 90 79 78 53 
05 03 72 93 15 
31 62 43 09 90 


17 37 93 23 78 
77 04 74 47 67 
98 10 50 71 75 
52 42 07 44 38 
49 17 46 09 62 


79 83 86 19 62 
83 11 46 32 24 
07 45 32 14 08 
00 56 76 31 38 
42 34 07 96 88 


13 89 51 03 74 
97 12 25 93 47 
16 64 36 16 00 
45 59 34 68 49 
20 15 37 00 49 


44 22 78 84 26 
71 91 38 67 54 
96 57 69 36 10 
77 84 57 03 29 
53 75 91 93 30 


67 19 00 71 74 
02 94 37 34 02 
79 78 45 04.91 
87 75 66 81 41 
34 86 82 53 91 


11 05 65 09 68 
52 27 41 14 86 
07 60 62 93 55 
04 02 33 31 08 
01 90 10 75 06 


92 03 51 59 77 
61 71 62 99 15 
73 32 08 11 12 
42 10 50 67 42 
26 78 63 06 55 


12 41 94 96 26 
96 93 02 18 39 
10 47 48 45 88 
35 81 33 03 76 
45 37 59 03 09 


09 77 93 19 82 
33 62 46 86 28 
05 03 27 24 83 
39 32 82 22 49 
55 85 78 38 36 


33 26 16 80 45 
27 07 36 07 51 
13 55 38 58 59 
57 12 10 14 21 
06 18 44 32 55 


87 35 20 96 45 
21 76 33 50 25 
12 86 73 58 07 
15 51 00 13 42 
90 52 84 77 27 


06 76 50 03 10 
20 14 85 88 45 
32 98 94 07 72 
80 22 02 53 53 
54 42 06 87 98 


17 76 37 13 04 
70 33 24 03 54 
04 45 18 66 79 
12 72 07 34 45 
52 85 66 60 44 


04 33 46 09 52 
13 58 18 24 76 
96 46 92 42 45 
10 45 65 04 26 
34 25 20 57 27 


60 47 21 29 68 
76 70 90 30 86 
16 92 53 56 16 
40 01 74 91 62 
00 52 43 48 85 


76 83 20 37 90 
22 98 12 22 08 
59 33 82 43 90 
39 54 16 49 36 
40 78 78 89 62 


59 56 78 06 83 
06 51 29 16 93 
44 95 92 63 16 
32 17 55 85 74 
13 08 27 01 50 


44 95 27 36 99 
07 02 18 36 07* 
13 41 43 89 20 
24 30 12 48 60 
90 35 57 29 12 


74 94 80 04 04 
08 31 54 46 31 
72 89 44 05 60 
02 48 07 70 37 
94 37 30 69 32 


60 11 14 10 95 
24 51 79 89 73 
88 97 54 14 10 
88 26 49 81 76 
23 83 01 30 30 


84 26 34 91 64 
83 92 12 06 76 
44 39 52 38 79 
99 66 02 79 54 
08 02 73 43 28 


55 23 64 05 05 
10 95 72 88 71 
93 85 79 10 75 
86 60 42 04 53 
35 85 29 48 39 


07 74 21 19 30 
97 77 46 44 80 
94 77 24 21 90 
99 27 72 95 14 
38 68 88 11 80 


68 07 97 06 57 
15 54 55 95 52 
97 60 49 04 91 
11 04 96 67 24 
40 48 73 51 92 


02 02 37 03 31 
38 45 94 30 38 
02 75 50 95 98 
48 51 84 08 32 
27 55 26 89 62 


57 16 00 11 66 
07 52 74 95 80 
49 37 38 44 59 
47 95 93 13 30 
02 67 74 17 33 


52 91 05 70 74 
58 05 77 09 51 
29 56 24 29 48 
94 44 67 16 94 
15 29 39 39 45 


02 96 74 30 85 
25 99 32 70 23 
97 17 14 49 17 
18 99 10 72 34 
82 62 54 65 60 


45 07 31 66 49 
53 94 13 38 47 
35 80 39 94 88 
16 04 61 67 87 
90 89 00 76 33 


e 


53 74 23 99 67 
63 38 06 86 54 
35 30 58 21 46 
63 43 36 82 69 
98 25 37 55 26 


02 63 21 17 69 
64 55 22 21 82 
85 07 26 13 89 
58 54 16 24 15 
34 85 27 84 87 


03 92 18 27 46 
62 95 30 27 59 
08 45 95 15 22 
07 08 55 18 40 
01 85 89 95 66 


72 8471 14 35 
88 78 28 16 84 
45 17 75 65 57 
96 76 28 12 54 
43 31 67 72 30 


50 44 66 44 21 
22 66 22 15 86 
96 24 40 14 51 
31 73 91 61 19 
78 60 73 99 84 


84 37 90 61 56 
36 67 10 08 23 
07 28 59 07 48 
10 15 83 87 60 
55 19 68 97 65 


53 81 29 13 39 
51 86 32 68 92 
35 91 70 29 13 
37 71 67 95 13 
93 66 13 83 27 


02 96 08 45 65 
49 83 43 48 35 
84 60 71 62 46 
18 17 30 88 71 
79 69 10 61 78 


75 93 36 57 83 
38 50 92 29 03 
51 29 50 10 34 
21 31 38 86 24 
29 01 23 87 88 


TABLE 7-1 


Random Numbers 


61 32 28 69 84 
99 00 65 26 94 
06 72 17 10 94 
65 51 18 37 88 
01 91 82 81 46 


71 50 80 89 56 
48 22 28 06 00 
01 10 07 82 04 
51 54 44 82 00 
61 48 64 56 26 


57 99 16 96 56 
37 75 41 66 48 
60 21 75 46 91 
45 44 75 13 90 
51 10 19 34 88 


19 11 58 49 26 
13 52 53 94 55 
28 40 19 72 12 
22 01 11 94 25 
24 02 94 08 65 


66 06 58 05 62 
26 63 75 41 99 
23 22 30 88 57 
60 20 72 93 48 
45 89 94 36 45 


70 10 23 98 05 
98 93 35 08 86 
89 64 58 89 75 
79 24 31 66 56 
03 73 52 16 56 


35 01 20 71 34 
33 98 74 66 99 
80 03 54 07 27 
20 02 44 95 94 
92 79 64 64 72 


13 05 00 41 84 
82 88 33 69 96 
40 80 81 30 37 
44 91 14 88 47 
71 32 76 95 62 


56 20 14 82 11 
06»28 81 39 38 
31 57 75 95 80 
37 79 81 53 74 
58 02 39 37 67 


94 62 67 86 24 
02 82 90 23 07 
25 21 31 75 96 
61 38 44 12 45 
74 71 12 94 97 


38 15 70 11 48 
61 54 13 43 91 
59 63 69 36 03 
62 61 65 04 69 
90 18 48 13 26 


30 33 72 85 22 
86 97 80 61 45 
98 77 27 85 42 
24 94 96 61 02 
15 84 97 19 75 


50 11 17 17 76 
75 45 69 30 96 
25 12 74 75 67 
71 96 16 16 88 
38 32 36 66 02 


68 15 54 35 02 
58 42 36 72 24 
95 67 47 29 83 
98 57 07 23 69 
56 69 47 07 41 


85 11 34 76 60 
99 29 76 29 81 
83 85 62 27 89 
21 48 24 06 93 
00 53 55 90 27 


62 33 74 82 14 
40 14 71 94 58 
96 94 78 32 66 
64 85 04 05 72 
28 54 96 53 84 


93 07 54 72 59 
72 36 04 19 76 
34 39 23 05 38 
89 23 30 63 15 
87 00 22 58 40 


74 21 97 90 65 
62 25 06 84 63 
51 97 02 74 77 
73 24 16 10 33 
42 10 14 20 92 


(au 


98 35 41 19 95 
79 62 67 80 60 
49 28 24 00 49 
32 92 85 88 65 
24 02 71 37 07 


43 40 45 86 98 
82 78 12 23 29 
69 11 15 83 80 
38 18 65 18 97 
37 70 15 42 57 


84 64 38 56 98 
23 55 04 01 63 
28 88 61 08 84 
57 55 66 83 15 
12 76 39 43 78 


86 31 57 20 18 
73 89 65 7051 
60 40 60 81 19 
68 64 36 74 45 
69 36 38 25 39 


42 35 4896 32 
58 37 52 18 51 
94 69 40 06 07 
65 95 39 69 58 
90 22 91 07 12 


76 48 45 34 60 
33 34 91 58 93 
30 14 78 56 27 
91 98 94 05 49 
33 42 29 38 87 


53 75 19 09 03 
45 94 19 38 81 
50 95 52 74 33 
01 32 90 76 14 
48 14 52 98 94 


21 45 57 09 77 
47 45 15 18 60 
25 15 35 71 30 
56 34 20 47 89 
92 54 01 75 25 


96 42 68 65 86 
61 29 08 93 67 
76 15 48 49 44 
52 83 90 94 76 
16 55 23 42 45 


47 53 53 38 09 
75 91 12 81 19 
55 65 79 78 07 
54 34 81 85 35 
03 92 18 66 75 


00 83 26 91 03 
06 66 24 12 27 
13 29 54 19 28 
85 72 13 49 21 
65 65 80 39 07 


99 01 30 98 64 
45 76 08 64 27 
69 62 03 42 73 
73 42 37 11 61 
64 63 91 08 25 


95 60 78 46 75 
99 17 43 48 76 
24 62 01 61 16 
19 59 50 88 92 
48 03 45 15 22 


14 52 41 52 48 
03 37 18 39 11 
18 16 36 78 86 
56 80 30 19 44 
78 35 34 08 72 


01 64 18 39 96 
63 14 52 32 52 
86 63 59 80 02 
01 47 59 38 00 
22 13 88 83 34 


56 54 29 56 95 
14 44 99 81 07 
13 80 55 62 54 
53 89 74 60 41 
56 07 93 89 30 


19 48 56 27 44 
82 11 08 95 97 
88 12 57 21 77 
99 82 93 24 98 
43 11 71 99 31 


74 5413 26 94 
04 32 92 08 09 
18 55 63 77 09 
70 47 14 54 36 
54 96 09 11 06 


From Ronald A. Fisher, and Frank Yates, Statistical Tables for Biological, Agricultural, 
and Medical Research (New York: Hafner, 1957). 
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ing the sample to select itself, as with a sample of letters to the 
editor or incomplete questionnaire results. Also faulty is the 
practice of allowing the interviewer—or some expert—to select 
the sample on the basis of judgment. While it is commonly 
used, especially in commercial polis, such an approach involves 
considerable risk, even if the investigator is trained and defi- 
nite restrictions are imposed on his operations. 


SAMPLING DESIGNS 


Sampling designs range from the very elementary to elab- 
orate designs, such as sequential and multi-stage sampling. No 
perfect or universally adequate sampling design has, as yet, 
been devised. The method to be used in a given investigation de- 
pends on the nature of the problem, the subjects to be located, 
the resources available, as well as on such factors as cost and ad- 
ministrative convenience. A pilot study can be valuable in sav- 
ing time and expense, in uncovering potential sources of diffi- 
culty, and in providing the investigating staff with training 
both in statistical and in field work. Generally that method is 
best which gives the greatest degree of precision per unit of 
sampling cost, and the pilot study can help to obtain the values 
necessary for the derivation of the most effective design. It can 
be said that a sample is adequate when it is precise enough to 
allow the required confidence to be placed in the dependa- 
bility of its results. More specifically, it is adequate when the 
standard error permits the bracketing of the population 
parameter within a band of precision sufficient to meet the re- 
quirements of the study. 


Probability and Non-Probability Designs 


Sampling designs can be classified into two broad cate- 
gories: 1. probability designs; and 2. non-probability designs. 
In the former, randomness is the fundamental element of con- 
trol. This was demonstrated in the binomial distribution based 
on the tossing of 10 coins a total of 1024 times. Empirical evi- 
dence has shown that such distributions duplicate themselves, 
time in and time out, with only slight variation. In such a situ- 
ation, randomness causes the distribution to duplicate itself 
within random sampling errors as determined by formula. Such 
designs permit the specification of the precision that is ob- 
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tained, and the number of cases necessary to provide the re- 
quired precision. 

Non-probability designs, on the other hand, derive their 
control from the judgment of the investigator. For example, a 
pollster might be instructed to interview 100 persons passing a 
certain street corner, or to contact by phone so many store- 
keepers, so many housewives, or so many clerks. In non-proba- 
bility sampling, the cases are selected on such bases as availa- 
bility and interviewer judgment. Frequently, randomness is 
erroneously assumed to follow from the stratification of the 
population into relevant sub-populations. The advantage of 
non-probability designs lies largely in the area of convenience, 
which—along with the extra sample size sometimes possible for 
the same cost—is felt to compensate for the relative risk of pos- 
sible bias. Commercial polls, for instance, frequently claim— 
with some degree of empirical justification—that the increase in 
the precision of probability sampling over non-probability 
sampling is too small to warrant the extra cost of a random 
sampling design, particularly since their present procedures 
are adequate for present demands. The fact that the actual se- 
lection is done by experienced field workers is obviously in- 
volved in their relative success. Frequently, on the other hand, 
such samples are over-weighted with the co-operative, the avail- 
able, and so on. They depend too exclusively on uncontrolled 
factors and, especially, on the investigator’s insight, and there is 
no statistical procedure permitting the determination of the 
margin of sampling errors. 

Many people do not see the advantage of random samp- 
ling. It is their opinion that any person who has had vast ex- 
perience in doing research can improve on chance in selecting 
a sample. This is, of course, erroneous. On:the other hand, 
there are instances where the investigator does not want a rep- 
resentative sample—that is, he does not want a sample that 
represents any particular population. In some studies—such as 
exploratory surveys in which the object is to gain insight into 
the problem—the investigator may choose as his sample only 
informed persons who can provide him with the maximum de- 
gree of insight into his problem. In such cases, of course, what 
is required or expected is a wealth of ideas rather than simply a 
description of a given population. 
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At times, it may be possible to combine probability and 
non-probability sampling. This is, of course, a complicated pro- 
cedure, which calls for a somewhat greater understanding of 
statistical procedures than the average student is likely to pos- 
sess. It must also be remembered that complicated sampling 
designs are very fréquently costly, and that greater precision 
may be obtained for a given cost by simply taking a larger 
sample of a standard variety. 

Simple, unrestricted random sampling is the simplest 
(probability) sampling design, calling for nothing more than 
selecting the required number of cases at random from the 
specified population. This can be done by using a table of ran- 
dom numbers, a roulette, or any haphazard scheme—or even a 
systematic design. It is also the most fundamental, inasmuch 
as it underlies most of the more advanced designs. 


Stratified Sampling Design 


Stratified random sampling is a refinement of simple 
random sampling since, in addition to randomness, stratifica- 
tion introduces a secondary element of control as a means of 
increasing precision and representativeness. A stratified random 
sample is, in effect, a weighted combination of random sub- 
samples joined to give an over-all sample value. For instance, if 
we were to study the weight of the adult residents of a given 
city, perhaps with a view to a possible air lift, all one would 
have to do would be to take a completely random sample of the 
people regardless of sex, obtain the average per capita weight, 
and multiply by the total number to be evacuated. However, 
since men tend to weigh more than women, an error might be 
introduced if, by chance, we were to pick more (or less) than 
the proportionate number of men. The likelihood of a sizable 
error from this source is relatively small, since the basic ele- 
ments of randomness would keep the sex ratio of the sample 
relatively ‘coincident with that of the population. In general, 
where a sufficiently large sample is taken, a simple random 
sampling can be depended on to provide a usable answer. On 
the other hand, somewhat greater precision might be obtained 
if we were to make sure that the number of men and of women 
in our sample was proportional to the men-women ratio in 
the population. This could be done easily if we knew the 
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town population consisted of 5500 women and 4500 men and 
we wished to take a sample of 100. We would simply take 55 
women and 45 men. These could then be selected, completely 
at random, from the list of the residents—that is, 55 out of the 
5500 women and 45 out of the 4500 men selected, perhaps by 
random numbers. 

There may be times when it would be advantageous to 
take a disproportionate number of cases from thé different 
strata. Sometimes the precision of a sample for a given cost can 
be increased by taking a smaller representation of the more ho- 
mogeneous strata, and a larger sample of the more heterogene- 
ous. Instead of taking a stratified sample in which the numbers 
in each of the strata are proportional to the number in the 
strata of the population, it is a rather common procedure, for 
example, to make the size of the sample per strata propor 
tional to the product of the number and the standard devi- 
ation of the variable within each of the strata of the population. 
An even greater improvement over random sampling might be 
obtained if the sampling in each of the strata is made propor- 
tional to the product of the number and the standard deviation 
of the strata in the population, and inversely proportional to 
the square root of the cost per sampling unit in that particular 
strata. One can also take a larger sample from the more doubt- 
ful strata, and then weight the mean of each of the strata ac- 
cording to the proportionality in the population. This would 
be desirable, for instance, in connection with the electoral col- 
lege for the election of the President, where greater precision 
for a given sample size and cost would be obtained by lightly 
sampling the "obvious" states and heavily sampling the "doubt- 
ful" ones. 

The usual stratification factors are sex, age, SOCiO-eCO- 
nomic status, educational background, residence (urban or 
rural) , and occupation. Other factors which might be involved 
in special issues include political-party affiliation, religion, and 
race. Stratified sampling is generally difficult to conduct inas- 
much as we rarely have a usable listing of each of the strata. On 
the other hand, it is generally not necessary to stratify on multi- 
ple bases because the bases tend to be inter-correlated, and 
consequently, stratification on one or more of these factors will 
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generally result in relatively adequate stratification on a num- 
ber of other related factors. 

Stratified random sampling provides more precise results 
than simple random sampling only if stratification results in 
greater homogeneity within the strata, with respect to the trait 
under study, than would be found in the whole population 
taken as a unit. Then stratification is profitable, in the sense of 
giving more precise results, whenever the population can be 
broken down into sub-populations with characteristic differ- 
ences with respect to the trait under investigation. In the prob- 
lem regarding the air-lift, for example, one might profit from 
stratifying according to sex, since there is a characteristic sex 
difference with regard to weight; there would probably be no 
point in stratifying according to hair color, since this appears 
to be independent of weight. Furthermore, even if we did find 
average différences in weight of persons with different hair 
color, we would still have to determine the distribution of hair 
color in the population and, possibly, the variability involved 
so that we could get a weighted sum. This would, of course, in- 
crease the cost of our sample, and this would have to be bal- 
anced against the possibility of gaining more precise results by 
spending the same amount of money on getting a larger sample 
on the basis of simple random sampling. 

Stratification is particularly appropriate in opinion polls 
where, on such issues as the appointment of Clare Boothe Luce 
as Ambassador to the Vatican, the expression of strong ap- 
proval, approval, undecided, disapproval, strong disapproval 
might be related to such background factors as sex, political and 
religious affiliation, educational status, and so on. There 
would be no point in stratifying with respect to a variable 
which is presumably unrelated to the issue under study—for 
example, the month of birth. To be meaningful, the results ofa 
study of this kind must be reported separately, according to 
strata, whenever characteristic differences exist among the sub- 
populations into which the population as a whole can be di- 
vided with respect to the issue under study. 

It also must be pointed out that the stratification of the 
population according to such factors as sex is based on logical 
judgment or evidence of a characteristic difference. Once the 
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strata are set, however, sampling within each of the strata must 
be at random in line with the principles presented in the prc- 
vious sections, and it is a serious crror to assume that stratifica- 
tion, as such, removes the need for random selection within the 
strata. On the contrary, it is stratification that is not essential to 
good sampling, for the basic element of control in sampling is 


o 


randomness; stratification simply provides a secondary control. 


Purposive Sampling 


Purposive sampling can be considered a form of stratified 
sampling in that the selection of the cases is governed by 
some criterion acting as a secondary control. At one end of the 
continuum, we have the type of probability sampling illus- 
trated by the standardization of the Stanford-Binet, in which 
Terman and Merrill—on the premise that a correlation exists 
between socio-economic status and IQ, and that, therefore, any 
sample not representative of the population, with respect to 
socio-economic status would also be suspect with respect to IO— 
attempted to include a proportionate representation of each of 
the socio-economic strata of American society as revealed by 
the 1930 census. Thus, the characteristic of socio-economic 
status acted as a secondary control in the selection of the 
sample. . 

Another form of purposive sampling is quota sampling, 
which is also a form of stratified sampling except that, as the 
term is commonly used, it refers to a non-probability design in 
which the investigator, after having stratified his population, 
uses his judgment rather than randomness in selecting the cases 
within each of the strata. 'The results may be good or bad. In 
some instances, depending on the good sense as well as the good 
fortune of the investigator, the results may be as accurate as 
those obtained in probability sampling. Generally, however, 
such sampling is best used where the object is not to get pre- 
cise statistics, but rather to collect typical opinions on a given 
issue. Quota sampling would be indicated in an exploratory 
study where the purpose is to develop insight so that later a 
more accurate study can be conducted with probability samp- 
ling. Quota sampling has advantages over probability samp- 
ling with respect to convenience. For instance, it permits the 
investigator to substitute one person for another in the case ofa 
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refusal. This does not solve the problem of the bias connected 
with non-response, of course; it simply ignores it. According to 
the viewpoint expressed in this text, this represents over-confi- 
dence in the magic of having a given sample size, since, of 
course, ignoring bias is not the equivalent of solving it. Some- 
times quota sampling takes the form of using a certain sample, 
and then trying to identify the population which it is supposed 
to represent. This is generally known as populationing, a pro- 
cedure which, in view of its obvious limitations, is open to seri- 
ous question. 


Double Sampling 


A rather frequent extension of the basic sampling design is 
multi-stage, sampling, which is really a matter of sampling 
within samples. This might involve, for instance, sampling 
certain houses within certain blocks of a given city, or certain 
classrooms within certain schools of the state or the system. An- 
other example might involve the interviewing of non-respond- 
ents to a questionnaire to determine the nature of the reactions 
of that particular segment of the overall sample, and the 
weighting of their responses in order to give them fair represen- 
tation in the final results of the total sample. It must, of course, 
be noted that double sampling complicates the statistical analy- 
sis of the data and correspondingly increases the cost. 

In the usual double sampling design, the investigator se- 
lects his sample on the basis of a characteristic which is readily 
available and highly correlated with the primary characteristic 
for which the collection of data is expensive and/or difficult. 
Since the two characteristics are correlated, an adequate sam- 
ple with respect to the second characteristic should automati- 
cally also be an adequate sample with respect to the first. 

An interesting variation of double sampling occurs when 
the values of the primary characteristic are obtained by means 
of an equation relating it to a secondary characteristic for 
which an adequate sample can be obtained. For’ example, one 
might want to determine the amount of money teachers on 
regular contract contribute to local grocery stores and restau- 
rants. A random sample of teachers, perhaps stratified accord- 
ing to marital status and other relevant factors, could be ob- 
tained. It would then be a matter of asking each how much he 
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spends tor rood, getting an average figure for each of the strata, 
and getting the grand sum. However, some teachers do not keep 
such records; asking them to keep records for the next month 
would probably make them money-and-food-conscious, and 
promote a completely distorted view. Thus, an investigator 
cannot proceed with such non-record-keepers, nor without 
them. A scheme which is also not completely free from flaws, 
but which might be relatively accurate, is to proceed indirectly 
through devising an equation for teachers who keep accounts, 
relating food expenditures to such factors as salary, family size, 
and so on. For example, a crude equation might be 


F = .06SV 2n + $35 
According to this equation, a teacher earning about $500 a 
month with a family of two children (plus two adults) would 
spend: j 
F = .06($500)V2(4) + $35 
= $119 

Assuming such an equation to be fairly adequate, and assuming 
further that teachers who do not keep accounts have eating 
habits not radically different from those who do, we can get the 
average food-cost for teachers by substituting in the equation 
the average salary and the average family size, and multiplying 
by the number of teachers in the system. If necessary, separate 
equations could be devised for each strata and a weighted sum 
obtained. 


Cluster Sampling 


A fundamental problem connected with sampling con- 
cerns the choice of the sampling unit. Although generally the 
sample is selected in units of one, this need not be so, espe- 
cially in education, where it is frequently as easy to contact a 
whole classroom as it is to contact a single individual. This 
sampling design in which the unit of sampling consists of multi- 
ple cases—for example, a family, a classroom, a school, or even a 
city or a school system—is known as cluster sampling. Thus, in 
the standardization of the Stanford-Binet, Terman and Merrill 

selected a given community and tested every single child in that 
community who was within one month of his birthday. 


> 
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Cluster sampling is particularly attractive from the stand- 
point of permitting the easy accumulation of large samples. 
This is, however, somewhat misleading in that, to the extent 
that the members of individual clusters are more homogene- 
ous than an equal number of cases selected completely at ran- 
dom (that is, to the extent that a positive intra-class correla- 
tion exists among the members), an overlapping effect takes 
place so that the effective number of cases from the standpoint 
of increasing the precision of the sample is somewhat less than 
the actual number of cases included. 

Nevertheless, even if a substantial intra-class correlation 
exists, a cluster sampling design generally is advantageous in 
that the loss of precision per individual case is more than com- 
pensated for by the possibility of taking larger samples for the 
same cost. It is agreed, however, that a sample obtained by tak- 
ing a relatively large number of small clusters is preferable to 
a sample of equal size obtained on the basis of a small number 
of large clusters: 

Cluster sampling is independent of the other kinds and 
classifications of sampling designs, and one might sample in 
clusters according to a simple random sampling design, a strati- 
fied random sampling design, or any other sampling design. For 
example, in a study of high-school seniors the sampling unit 
might be the English class; each English class in the state can 
be numbered: stratification can be made according to the size 
of the school; then, by means of random numbers certain Eng- 
lish classes can be selected, and tested as a unit. 


Sequential Sampling 

An interesting sampling design of rather recent origin 
is sequential sampling in which sampling is continued until a 
significant result on which to base a decision is obtained. For 
instance, a manufacturer having devised a new light bulb 
would want to test. this bulb for life expectancy before placing 


5 The computation of the standard error in cluster sampling calls for a special 
formula which is somewhat more involved than that for the single sampling 
unit, especially when inequality in the size of the cluster is found. See Rus- 
sell L. Ackoff, The Design of Social Research (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1953), p. 114; Leon Festinger and Daniel Katz, Research Meth- 
ods in the Behavioral Sciences (New York: Dryden, 1953), p. 2038; or 
Eli S. Marks, "Sampling in the Revision of the Stanford-Binet Scale, 
Psychological Bulletin, 44 (September, 1947) : 413-34. 
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it on the market. Since testing the bulb would imply its destruc- 
tion, however, he would want to conduct the test as economi- 
cally as possible. This he might do by testing,’ perhaps, fifty 
bulbs. If these proved to be significantly superior or signifi- 
cantly inferior to the conventional bulbs, he would then have 
his answer. If, however, the test proved to be inconclusive, he 
would then have to add another fifty bulbs for an overall test 
of one hundred bulbs. This might provide a conclusive an- 
swer; if not, the test would be continued by the addition of one 
batch of fifty bulbs after another until the issue is settled one 
way or the other—and at a minimum expense. 

Sequential sampling introduces an interesting approach to 
research. Thus, instead of carrying out a study of five hundred 
cases, it might be advisable to carry, say, a five-stage sequential 
research program of one hundred cases each. If the first step 
provides a decisive answer, the study can be dropped immedi- 
ately. If not, it can be continued until the answer is obtained, or 
until the five hundred cases are exhausted. In Such an approach, 
if a basic flaw were to be noted in the design of the study, the 
first stage could be considered a pilot study to the others, 
which would then be conducted on the basis of an improved de- 
sign. 


Synthesis 


Iu summary, it might be repeated that there is no best 
sampling design; validity of sample data, like validity of all 
data, is a specific concept to be evaluated from the standpoint 
of the specific case. It is, therefore, difficult to generalize. 
Nevertheless, it generally is true that the aspect of sampling to 
which investigators of educational problems might most prof- 
itably devote their attention is minimizing possible bias, rather 
than devising complicated designs. 


SUMMARY 


1. Research is invariably conducted on the basis of a sample on 
the basis of which inferences ‘concerning the population can be de- 
rived through statistical procedures. Sampling is both necessary and 
advantageous in the usual case. It is especially fundamental in sur- 
vey research. ; 

2. If a sample is to serve as the basis lor inferences concerning 
the population, it is essential that it be representative—that is, that 
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it be a replica—of the population in question. Since this principle 
is impossible to implement, statisticians have substituted the con- 
cept of randomness with the understanding that a random sample 
will provide statistics within random sampling errors of the corre- 
sponding population parameters. The magnitude of these errors can 
be estimated at any probability level, and the population parame- 
ters can therefore be estimated on the basis of probability to lie 
within specified intervals. 

3. A sample that is not representative can suffer from errors of 
a random and/or systematic mature and further from errors of 
sampling and/or measurement. Random errors of both sampling 
and measurement can be reduced to fractional values—even to the 
point of complete elimination—by increasing the sample size. Not 
only can their magnitude be estimated, but the size of the sample 
necessary to provide a desired degree of precision at a given proba- 
bility level can be computed in advance if the sampling distribution 
of the statistic is known. Random errors can also be reduced 
through an improved sampling design. Constant errors, on the other 
hand, are simply stabilized (rather than eliminated) by taking even 
a substantial sample. Constant errors of measurement are not re- 
moved even by takifig a complete census. 

4. The first problem in sampling is to define the population so 
that there is no doubt about who is to be included and to whom 
the results of the study are to apply. 

5. A basic principle of sampling is that every member of the 
population must have an equal chance of being included in the sam- 
ple. This immediately raises the complication that it is almost im- 
possible to obtain an adequate listing of any population from which 
the sample might be selected. A somewhat more readily applicable 
principle of sampling is that there must be no logical connection 
between the method of sampling and the characteristic being sam- 
pled. Where the population can be enumerated, this principle is 
generally best implemented through the use of a table of random 
numbers. ; 

6. Sampling can be based on a probability or a non-probability 
design. The latter derives its control from the judgment of the in- 
vestigator, not only is it subject to serious error, but it does not pro- 
vide the basis for calculating the magnitude of such error. Proba- 
bility designs, on the contrary, derive their control from the concept 
of randomness and thus, can provide an appraisal of random errors. 

7. The basic sampling design is simple random sampling. Strat- 
ified sampling introduces a secondary control and provides greater 
precision in sampling whenever stratification results in greater ho- 
mogeneity in the substrata with respect to the variable in question. 

8. Cluster sampling is of interest to educational researchers who 
cán frequently select their samples in units of a classroom as easily as 
in units of a single child. 
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9. A number of other sampling designs are possible, some of 
which are relatively complicated from the standpoint of both sam- 
pling and statistical treatment. In general, educational researchers 
might more profitably orient their efforts to minimizing possible 
biases in sampling and measurement than to experimenting with 
complex sampling designs. 
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8 Introduction to Research 


Methods 


Classification is inevitably an arbitrary process, resulting 
in a product of varying degrees of appropriateness and useful- 
ness depending oii the nature of the phenomena to be classified 
and the purpose to be served. The categorizing of educational 
research methods into logical and functional classes is doubly 
precarious because of the composite and overlapping nature of 
many of its procedures. Yet, despite this lack of clear-cut distinc- 
tions among the methods, it is desirable to attempt their clas- 
sification for the insights into the overall organization and na- 
ture of educational research which such attempts provide. 

That there is no natural system of classification of educa- 
tional research methods which would cause each of the meth- 
ods to fall neatly into place becomes evident when one con- 
siders the differences in the classification systems presented by 
the different authors of textbooks and articles in the field. As 
Barr points out, educational research methods can be cate- 
gorized on the basis of end result (or goal), data-gathering 
technique, method of data-processing, degree of control ex- 
ercised, approach, source of the data, and a number of other 
considerations. Educational research can also pe classified as 
laboratory or field research, action or pure research, and, of 
course, according to such other dimensions as curriculum re- 
search, psychometric research, or sociometric research.* 

1 Arvil S. Barr, "Research Methods," in Chester W. Harris (ed.) , Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research (New York: Macmillan, 1960) , pp. 1160-6. 
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In practice, most authors agree on three basic categories: 
1. Historical, which is concerned with the past and which 
attempts to trace the past as a means of seeing the pres- 
ent in perspective. 

Survey, which is concerned with the present and at- 
tempts to determine the status of the phenomenon un- 
der investigation. 

3. Experimental, which is oriented toward the discovery 
of basic relationships among phenomena as a means of 
predicting and, eventually, controlling their occurrence. 

This classification is based partially on time sequence 
though, to be sure, even more significant differences also exist 
with respect to the purposes which the methods are to serve, 
the nature of the problems for which they are appropriate, and 
the procedures employed in the conduct of each. 

This basic classification is used by Best? in his text. Hill- 
way’ adds a fourth category—the case study. Good and Scates' 
also add a fourth category to cover the area of complex causal 
relationships. More specifically, they add research of a causal- 
comparative, correlational, case study, and genetic nature. 
Travers? on the other hand, follows a somewhat different 
organization; he omits historical research, on the grounds that 
it is relatively impossible to derive historical data suitable for 
the testing of hypotheses. Cornell and Monroe also present a 
more complex system of classification: not only do they list five 
basic classes—descriptive, metric, clinical, correlational, and 
experimental—but they also mention as a possible sixth 
method, "theory construction or model building and the veri- 
fication of theoretical systems.” 

The discussion of research methods in the present text will 
be organized according to the three basic categories outlined 
above. More specifically, the various educational research 
methods will be considered under the following headings: 


n5 


?John W. Best, Research in Education (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice Hall, 
1959): 

3 Tyrus Hillway, Introduction to Research (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1956) . 

*Carter V. Good and Douglas E. Scates, Methods of Research (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954) . 

5Robert W. M, Travers, An Introduction to Educational Research (New 
York: Macmillan, 1958) . 

® Frances G. Cornell and Walter S. Monroe, “Productive Methods in Re- 
search,” Phi Della Kappan, 35 (October 1953) : 29-34, 
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Historical 
1. historical 
2. legal 
3. documentary 
Survey 
1. descriptive 
a) survey testing 
b) questionnaire 
c) interview 
analytical 
a) documentary-frequency 
b) observational 
c) rating 
d) critical incident 
e) factor analysis 
3. school surveys 
4. social surveys 
5. genetic i 
Experimental 
l. simple experimental designs 
2. multivariate analysis 
3. case study 
4. predictive (correlational) 

The distinction between the various categories is, of 
course, imprecise, and the reader might be tempted to ques- 
tion the specific allocation of certain kinds of research to the 
particular category to which they have been assigned. From 
the standpoint of purpose—that is, determining the status of a 
given phenomenon—legal and documentary research are, for 
example, perhaps more closely related to survey than to histori- 
cal research. On the other hand, the particular problems en- 
countered, and the specific techniques to be applied, in such 
research probably more closely resemble those of historical re- 
search, and, for the sake of organization, reader ,comprehen- 
sion, and the avoidance of unnecessary repetition, they are 
discussed in that setting. 

The particular allocation of the various methods to a cate- 
gory is essentially a matter of judgment, and the classification of 
the different methods here is primarily a scheme for unified 
presentation rather than a rigid, mutually-exclusive organiza- 
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tion which is inherent in the different methods. In fact, though 
there are basic similarities in the methods grouped in each cate- 
gory, at times, there are also considerable differences. Actually, 
no two problems can be solved in identically the same way; 
what constitutes the proper method for dealing with a specific 
problem can be decided only on the basis of its pecularities. Fur- 
thermore, what is relatively the same analysis of essentially the 
same data might fall in one category or another depending on 
one's purpose, and, of course, a given method is frequently 
used in a subsidiary way in conducting research based on an- 
other classification—for example, interviewing as a means of 
dealing with non-response in a questionnaire study. 

No one system of classification can fit a field as complex 
as education. On the contrary, if they are to be effective in deal- 
ing with problems of the complexity of those in education, edu- 
cational research methods must be varied, complex, and, in- 
evitably, overlapping. This is especially true inasmuch as, at 
the present stage of its development as a science, education 
needs exploratory studies that have general significance in 
broad general areas. Later, as the field becomes more clearly 
defined, it will become progressively more possible and more 
necessary to emphasize controlled experimentation. 

In a sense, it is relatively futile even to concentrate on 
the identification of research methods according to a rigid 
categorization. Our efforts might be more profitably directed to- ` 
ward seeing that the méthod used is in harmony with scientific 
principles, and that it is adequate for the job. Conversely, any 
method, or any combination of methods, that leads to dependa- 
ble generalization is automatically a good method. There is, 
however, a need to define and to evaluate the method used, 
and, as Hillway’ points out, if one cannot describe his approach, 
chances are that his understanding of what he is doing is too 
vague and that his approach will prove ineffective. There is 
also the need for a thorough understanding of all research 
methods—with particular reference to their strengths, limita- 
tions, applicability, and appropriateness—for an inappropriate 
method can only lead to unsatisfactory results and disillusion- 
ment. 

It is worthwhile to repeat that, while the methods listed 

* Tyrus Hillway, op. cit., p. 126, 
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entail obvious differences in purpose and approach, the signifi- 
cant aspect of the situation is, their similarity as techniques of 
science, for despite their superficial differences, they qualify as 
research methods only as they adhere to the basic principles of 
science and scholarliness. This is demonstrated—in all research 
methods—in the precision with which the problem is formu- 
lated, the population defined, and the sample selected; the 
sare with which the data are collected, validated, and inter- 
preted; and the scholarship with which inferences are drawn 
and the report is written. It is only within the framework of 
this basic similarity that their differences exist. 


Man is the only creature who is aware of and interested in 
his past. 
James, W. THOMPSON 


9 Historical Research 


Historical research is one of the most difficult types of in- 
vestigation to conduct adequately. Although everyone is a 
historian in that he remembers what occurred in the past, such 
"history" does not meet the criteria of historical research which, 
if it is to be a science, must meet the same standards of excel- 
lence as other forms of research. 


NATURE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


The term history is variously used and in order to place 
historical research in its proper perspective, a brief overview or 
general orientation to the nature and development of history 
will be presented. As used by the early Greeks, history meant 
an inquiry to establish what had actually happened, and, to 
some degree, history is still that branch of learning that studies 
and records past events. As it applies to research, history is first 
of all, an inquiry, an attempt to discover what has happened. 
To historians of the later nineteenth century, this was the 
only function of the historian. They also believed that, by sub- 
scription to a scientific historical approach—reliance on depend- 
able sources, the authentication of sources, and the validation 
of evidence through an elaborate System of internal criticism, 
together with as complete an objectivity as humanly possible 
—the past could actually be discovered. 
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While some of these considerations are still valid today, 
few modern historians would be bold enough to claim that com- 
plete objectivity is possible—or perhaps even desirable. Nor do 
they ever hope to discover the past as it actually happened. 
They no longer conceive of their function as that of a simple 
recorder of past events concerned with the establishment of 
facts. More and more the emphasis has been toward the inter- 
pretation of the data, toward giving meaning to the events 
described rather than simply producing an encyclopedic cata- 
logue of events. Here the historian is on less sure grounds, and 
he must be sure that his conclusions are based on as verifiable 
data as he can gather; it is here that the historian stakes his 
claim to scholarliness. 

The historian is inevitably influenced by some philosophy 
operating explicitly or implicitly in his interpretations. His- 
torical philosophies generally fall into three major categories. 
The first sees histofy as an expression of a plan or purpose 
set by divine or natural (scientific) law which simply leads 
man on to his destiny. The second views civilization as a bio- 
logical organism with the determinants of its developments, its 
achievements, and its life span inborn. Finally, there is the 
humanistic view, which gives man an important role in deter- 
mining his faté and that of the world of which he is a part. The 
historian generally espouses a theoretical position and attempts 
to interpret his data with respect to the broad theoretical posi- 
tions listed above, or to some of the more specific theories, such 
as the scientific (technological) , economic, geographic, great- 
man, or even the eclectic theory, in order to give the facts of 
history meaning. 

Historical research can be classified according to 1. ap- 
proach—for example, the pragmatic approach used by Karl 
Marx to arrange all the facts of history to support his concept 
of socialism; 2. subject~-for example, the biography of a given 
person, the monography of a town, state, nation, ofa civiliza- 
tion, or, at a slightly higher level, the history of ideas, institu- 
tions, or trends; and 3. technique—that is, based either on docu- 
ments orson relics. 


Purposes of Historical Research 
The purposes for which, historical research is undertaken 
are probably as varied as the many individuals who engage in 
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the activity. They can, however, be summarized under two ma- 
jor heads: 

1. The foremost purpose of doing historical research is to 
gain a clearer perspective of the present. Present problems— 
for instance, the current opposition to federal aid to education 
or racial integration and segregation—are understandable only 
on the basis of their past. Most things have a history, and it is 
generally profitable to acquaint ourselves with this history if 
we are really to appreciate their nature. Historical research 
can provide us not only with hypotheses for the solution of cur- 
rent problems, but also with a greater appreciation of the cul- 
ture and of the role which education is to play in the progress 
of society. 

An understanding of the historical background of educa- 
tion should enable the educator to recognize fads and frills, 
which are frequently advocated as the "just discovered” cure 
for educational ills, when in reality, they are simply rejuve- 
nated versions of ideas tried years ago and found to be want- 
ing, This does not mean that these ideas are not to be recon- 
sidered, since changes in the interim may have put them in a 
new light, but it should still be noted that they are not new. 
Stiff grading, for example, is not something that was spawned 
by Sputnik I, nor is the four-quarter school year an invention 
of the 1960’s—though new developments may have placed 
these ideas in different perspective. An understanding of its 
historical background should save education from making the 
same mistakes. Thus historical research can act as a control 
in policy-making. 

2. A common motive underlying historical research is the 
simple scholarly desire of the scientist to arrive at an accurate 
account of the past. This may involve nothing more than a 
scholarly interest in truth—that is, the desire to know what 
happened in the past, and how, and “why the men of the times 
allowed it,to happen."* There is even room for the scientist 
to be interested in giving an accurate account of the past with- 
out particular concern for its meaning for the present. On the 
other hand, the historian generally would not be satisfied with 
the mere discovery of truth, but would conceive his primary 


1 Henry L. Smith and Johnnie R. Smith, An Introduction to Research in 
Education (Bloomington's Educational Publications, 1959) p. 127. 
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responsibility as a scientist to be the interpretation of the data 
in order to link the past to the present and to the future. 


The Steps of Historical Research 


Although slight adaptations from standard scientific meth- 
ods need to be made because of its nature, historical research 
must meet the same criteria and generally follow the same pro- 
cedures as the other forms of research. 


l. The identification and delineation of the problem is fre- 
quently a difficult proposition, since it involves not only the 
location of a problem which has historical and current signifi- 
cance, but also the availability of adequate data. Many other- 
wise acceptable historical topics may have to be discarded 
when data simply are not available. Thus it might be a nice 
problem to determine conclusively the authorship of the 
Shakesperian plays, but probably little could be located that 
would add any, light to the present uncertainty. 

2. The collection of data may involve anything from digging up 
ancient ruins to chancing on old documents, such as the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. Although. materials occasionally may be found in 
old manuscripts located by chance, most educational data 
probably have to be located in the routine fashion of going 
through minutes of meetings, diaries, and so on. 

3. The establishment of the validity of the data generally in- 
volves the dual process of first establishing the authenticity of 
the source, and then the validity of its contents. 

4. The interpretation of the data must be made from the stand- 
point of whatever hypothesis or theory the data will most ade- 
quately support. Isolated facts have no meaning, and a mere 
listing of historical occurrences is not research. It is necessary 
that data be considered in relation to one another and syn- 
thesized into a generalization or conclusion which places 
their overall significance in focus. 


e 
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The Nature of Historical Evidence 

The difficulty of deriving truth from historical evidence, 
and the methodical care used by historians in dealing with 
this fully recognized problem, must be realized if historical sci- 
ence is to be properly appreciated. "The major problem is, of. 
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course, that the data on which such research is based are in- 
variably relatively inadequate. Usually at the time a historical 
study is conducted the sources are no longer available for com- 
plete investigation, and consequently much of the data has to 
be inferred—with all of the undependability this may entail. 
Lack of perspective, as well as lack of impartiality and disin- 
terestedness, can, of course, make it equally difficult to deal with 
more current events. Thus, in appraising the tons of data gath- 
ered during World War II, it would be difficult to maintain 
complete objectivity, especially with regard to events in which 
people are emotionally involved or that concern persons who 
are still living. It is quite likely that embarrassing or incrimi- 
nating, as well as confidential, information will be suppressed, 
and that our failures and successes will undergo some degree 
of distortion. 

The date of the occurrence of a given event often is diffi- 
cult to determine, partly because of the confusion arising from 
the change to our present calendar. The calendar was revised in 
the sixteenth century by Pope Gregory XIII, but the revision 
was not accepted in British countries until the mid-eighteenth 
century, at which time the current calendar was some eleven 
days behind the new Gregorian calendar. As a result, we recog- 
nize Washington’s birthdate as February 22, while according to 
the family Bible his birthdate was February 11. There was no 
year 0 in the new calendar; it merely skipped from 1 3.c. to 
l A.D. Furthermore, there are reasons to believe that Jesus Christ 
was born in 7 B.C., 4 A.D., or even 6 A.D., rather than in the 
year 1. 

It is frequently difficult to determine the date when a cer- 
tain university was established, for it may have operated on a 
semi-organized basis, or at a lower level of education, for a num- 
ber of years before it became fully chartered’ as an institution 
of higher learning. Or it may not have had any students or even 
its own physical plant for a number of years even after the char- 
ter was granted. Brickman? gives instances of a degree-granting 
college arbitrarily choosing as its official opening date, the date 
on which it first began as an elementary school. 

The term first is also troublesome. For instance, the first 


?William W. Brickman, Guide to Research in Educational History (New 
York: New York University Bookstore, 1949) . 
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psychological laboratory in America is variously credited to 
J. McKeen Cattell, and to William James, depending ‘on 
whether keeping experimental animals in the basement consti- 
tutes a laboratory. Similarly, which school qualifies as the first 
normal school depends on whether we are thinking of the 
first school to perform the functions of a normal school, or 
whether we insist that it be chartered by the state under that 
title. 


Sources of Historical Evidence 


Historical sources may be classified in two major categories 
—documents and relics (or remains) —according to whether or 
not the source was designed specifically for transmitting infor- 
mation, or whether it is simply an artifact. Documents are usu- 
ally written, whereas relics, since they are generally archacologi- 
cal or geological remains like tools and utensils, are usually 
unwritten—but this is not the basic point of distinction. A let- 
ter written by Linéoln, for example, would be a document from 
the standpoint of the information it contains but would be a 
relic from the standpoint of spelling errors or other aspects not 
part of what Lincoln intended to transmit. 

Among the various documentary sources we may list 
1. official records—minutes of meetings, committee reports and 
legal docurfients; 2. institutional records—attendance rolls, 
university bulletins, and so on; 3. memoirs, biographies, dia- 
ries, personal letters, books on the philosophy of a given 
scholar, and so on. There are, of course, a number of limita- 
tions inherent in each of these sources. In the wording of laws 
that are finally passed, for instance, there is a suggestion of 
unanimous agreement though violent discussions may have pre- 
ceded their acceptance, many modifications and amendments 
may have been suggested, until, eventually, a compromise was 
reached—which may be to no one's liking. The policies listed 
in university bulletins frequently are nullified through nu- 
merous exceptions. In the memoirs of faculty meenbers, occur- 
rences of many years past frequently take on a new light as 
the author sees his career in perspective. Manuscripts are fre- 
quently subjected to so many editorial changes that they no 
longer resemble their original form. Newspaper articles of edu- 
cational events are particularly subject to distortion, either 
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through careless reporting or through emphasis on the sensa- 
tional, with a corresponding complete disregard of the educa- 
tionally significant aspects of the situation. 


Primary and Secondary Sources 


The historian’s first step in evaluating the adequacy of 
his evidence is to distinguish between evidence from primary 
sources—that is, data provided by actual witnesses to the incidént 
in question—and evidence from secondary sources in which a 
middleman has come between the original witness and the 
present consumer. Secondary sources are subject to an inherent 
danger of inaccuracy; whenever evidence is transmitted from 
one person to another it tends to become distorted. Occasionally 
secondary sources have been so carelessly compiled that they 
are in the category of unverified hearsay or rumor. For this 
reason, reliable historians rely as much as possible on primary 
sources, using secondary sources only as hypotheses to bridge 
the gaps between the various pieces of primary evidence. 

It is not always possible, of course, to obtain primary evi- 
dence, and at times the historian may have to rely on second- 
ary sources. He must be fully aware of the limitations of such 
data, however, and, in the event that numerous gaps in the 
primary sources cause his over-reliance on secondary sources, 
he should probably refrain from attempting the study at all. 
This is a common problem in education where, surprisingly 
enough, only fragmentary reports concerning the processes of 
education are available. It seems that people in the past con- 
sidered education so fundamental and so commonplace that 
they did not bother recording anything about its nature or its 
organization. Consequently, it is relatively difficult to locate 
suitable evidence to permit the conduct of a good historical 
study in education. Such personal documents as diaries and 
personal letters. also leave too many gaps for the average his- 
torian to get the required continuity, without undue resorting 
to secondary^sources and his own imagination. 

On the other hand, though it is true that frequently what 
is called history is so far removed from the original source and 
so carelessly compiled that it is unacceptable, it is alio true 
that secorídary sources are sometimes particularly accurate. 
If the historian has an adequate insight into the situation so 
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that he can balance one secondary source against another, he 
may come much closer to the truth than he would if he re- 
lied on a single original source. For instance, we frequently lis- 
ten to news commentators for an orientation to a message from 
the President, for commentators, because of their*backgrounds, 
frequently are able to synthesize the significant factors in the 
situation and present a much clearer picture than can be ob- 
tained from a first-hand report. For the same reason, it may be 
better to read a translation of a given passage than to read the 
original in a foreign language. It should also be understood 
that secondary sources often become more accurate with the 
passage of time, as historians gain impartiality as well as per- 
spective and, of course, as more data become available. The 
historian, therefore, does not ignore or reject secondary sources; 
he investigates any lead he can uncover, but he does not believe 
anything until he has investigated its validity. In fact, while 
the historian uses both primary and secondary sources as the 
bases for hypotheses, he subjects both to rigorous tests. 


Criticism of Historical Data 


Historians are fully aware of the limitations of the data 
with which they have to deal and have developed systematic 
means of,evaluating such evidence. Generally, the criticism 
of historical data involves the dual processes of establishing the 
authenticity of the source and of establishing the validity of 
its contents. These are known as external and internal criticism, 
respectively, though the terms lower and higher criticism are 
also used. 


Establishing the Authorship of Historical Data 


In evaluating evidence, the historian must first establish 
the authenticity of his sources. Stated negatively, he must save 
himself from being the victim of a fraud such as those which 
have at times been perpetrated not only on the public but even 
on scientists. A classic example of a fraud, uncóvered in recent 
times, is the Cardiff Giant, which was presumably the fossilized 
skeletón of a pre-historic human monster found near Syracuse 
in 1869. Cleverly made out of gypsum at the request of a 
farmer and buried in a spot where it would be found by well- 
diggers, it was acclaimed, even by some reputable scientists, as 
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genuine. The fraud was finally exposed by a newspaper reporter 
who was able to establish that a shipment of gypsum had been 
made to a certain barn prior to the discovery of the skeleton, 
and who secured a confession from one of the participants. 

Although few students in education are likely to encoun- 
ter major problems in establishing the authenticity of docu- 
ments and other evidence, it is important for them to realize 
that very elaborate techniques have been developed to forestall 
the perpetration of frauds and forgeries. These range from the 
application of logic to the use of the most sensitive devices of 
modern science. For example, the philologist. may be able to 
detect frauds on the basis of the change in the meaning of 
words over the years, Forgeries have been exposed through 
their use of words that were not “invented” or that were no 
longer in use at the time the document is alleged to have been 
written. The improper use of historical time, such as Lincoln’s 
alleged reference to the state of Kansas at 3 time when the 
state did not exist, is a slip that can be detected through the 
science of anachronism. Frauds in documents can sometimes be 
detected by dating the document by chemical analysis of the 
paper, the watermark, the ink, or investigation of the spelling 
and the language in use at the alleged time of publication. 
The fluorine and the Carbon-14 tests can be used to establish 
the age of fossils and other remains. Recently, ultra-violet rays 
and fluorescent photography have been developed as a means 
of detecting erasures and alterations, Many other means of de- 
tecting frauds could, of course, be mentioned. It is, however, 
likely that the best tool in the detection of frauds is the investi- 
gator’s common sense combined with a healthy sprinkling of 
skepticism. 

The purpose of external criticism is, however, not so much 
negative—that is, the detection of fraud—as it is'the establish- 
ment of historical truth. Of course, external criticism, 
though capable of causing the rejection of a fraud, cannot 
"prove" the geriuineness of a particular source except on the 
basis of plausibility and probability. 

Among the more common problems encountered ‘in es- 
tablishing the authenticity of documents are those of plagiarism 
and alterations. For example, after a speech is given and before 
it is made part of the record, it may be reviewed for gram- 
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matical errors and, in some cases, for alteration of content. 
Such modifications can be found even in the Congressional 
Record (which incidentally also contains records of “speeches” 
that were never given on the floor). The relatively common 
practice of having reports ghost-written also causes difficulties. 
It is felt, for instance, that Washington’s inaugural address was 
written by Jefferson. In fact, a person in high office may incor- 
porate in a report material compiled by different subordinates 
—perhaps with different styles of writing—which might lead 
later historians to suspect a forgery or an alteration of the 
original document. 


Establishing the Validity of Historical Data 


Even more crucial from the standpoint of the basic pur- 
pose of seience—the derivation of truth—is the establishment 
of the validity of the content of a document or source, regard- 
less of its authorship or genuineness. This is frequently no sim- 
ple achievement. © 

For example, changes often have been made in older docu- 
ments as a result of errors, omissions, additions, and transposi- 
tions in transcribing. Before the advent of printing, each 
document had to be copied by hand, and, though much of 
this was done with particular care by monks and other scholars, 
occasional errors crept in. To make matters worse, these docu- 
ments frequently were copied from one copy to next so that the 
document now available may be many times removed from 
the original—which may have been lost or simply destroyed. 
For example, we do not have an original copy of Chaucer’s tales. 
Furthermore, as the documents were copied over the centuries, 
interpretative notes placed in the margin by one scholar may 
have been included as part of the regular text when it was 
copied by the next scholar, so that the final copy, though genu- 
ine as a whole, may have any number of parts that were not in 
the original. t 

In addition to copying errors, translation of some of the 
documents from one language to another, or from earlier to 
current usage, may have resulted in distortion in meaning. 
Even coatemporary writers in one's own language are fre- 
quently difficult to understand; many of them cannot be taken 
literally and can be understood only through knowledge of 
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their style of writing. And, of course, the problem is not made 
any easier when socio-economic and cultural differences—with 
local idioms and slang expressions—are introduced. 

The establishment of the general reputation, integrity, 
and competence of its author, and the circumstances under 
which it was written, are of particular importance in deter- 
mining the validity of the content of a historical document. 
At this point, internal and external criticisms are interdepend- 
ent and complementary processes. For example, a document 
is less suspect if it can be established that it was written by 
Abraham Lincoln or George Washington on some topic with 
which they were familiar. If, on the other hand, the witness 
is suspected of bias, or considered a poor observer because of 
errors he is known to have made in similar connections, his 
testimony must be more severely questioned—and, of course, 
more readily rejected. 

The historian must also attempt to appraise the motives of 
the writer. If an author is relatively unknown, it may be pos- 
sible to appraise the general credibility of what he says on the 
basis of his position—for example, a government official or a 
minister of the church. In a sense, this is like the situation in 
a court of law, and the student might profit from developing 
the parallel. Thus, the testimony of a reputable person in the 
area of his competence is generally accepted, while a witness 
found lying, even in part, is frequently discredited in toto. Of 
course, the historian cannot accept or reject an entire docu- 
ment because one part is correct or erroneous; he must appraise 
each fact by itself. Questions, such as: Was the witness ina 
position to observe? Was he mentally competent? Did he stand 
to gain from his testimony or was he a disinterested observer? 
and so on, can help determine the acceptability of the testi- 
mony. On the other hand, the point can be carried too far; 
even the most disreputable witness may tell the truth occa- 
sionally, and a most adequate witness can be in error on occa- 
sions. D 

The circumstances under which a document was written 
are also important. For example, the statement by thesthen 
Senator Kennedy that 17 million Americans were going'to bed 
hungry must be evaluated in the light of the fact that it was 
said in a campaign speech. Frequently people are in a position 
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in which they cannot be completely candid. Biographical writ- 
ings are particularly suspect from the standpoint of accuracy, 
especially if the subject is still alive. In fact, in evaluating bio- 
graphical documents, the relationship of the writer to the sub- 
ject must be fully explored. If he is to place proper interpreta- 
tion on his findings, the historian must analyze the motives of 
the writer. These may range all the way from monetary reward 
—though education is relatively free from this incentive—to 
friendship or enmity. It is generally accepted that the more dis- 
interested the writer, the more likely he is to give a faithful 
reproduction of the facts. 

Autobiographies are generally even more suspect. If the 
source is published after the death of the author, it is diffi- 
cult to verify what a dead person has said, or even to know if 
what he recounted was something that he witnessed himself 
or something that he obtained secondhand. There is, for in- 
stance, the individual who in his writings takes credit for 
events in which he*was involved, when in reality, he may have 
been a very minor operator in what occurred. Thus John 
Smith is generally considered such a braggard, that histori- 
ans question very seriously his story of Pocahontas. Here 
again, the general credibility of the author is frequently an 
important clue to the validity of the content. 

The validity of a historical "fact" can sometimes be veri- 
fied by comparing it with the statements of other authors, 
though agreement may mean nothing more than that they 
have obtained their information from the same— perhaps er- 
roneous—source. Thus, the common belief that the Declaration 
of Independence was signed on July 4, 1776 does not deny the 
fact that most of the signing was done on August 2, 1776. 
Similarly, one must be careful not to interpret the state- 
ment that American schools were desegregated as the result 
of the Supreme Court ruling of 1954 as meaning that racial seg- 
regation ended in Araerica in 1954. When there is disagree- 
ment among authors, the historian must establish which, if any, 
is correct. This, he attempts to do on the basis of overall plausi- 
bility, reputation, independent corroboration, and general 
compatibility with other known facts. 

The whole matter of numbers in historical writings is par- 
ticularly bothersome. Not only are dates undependable, but it 
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1s generally accepted that numbers used in documents, even as 
late as the Middle Ages,.are so undependable that they are rela- 
tively meaningless. That Methuselah is alleged to have lived to 
the age of 969 means relatively little. The number 20 is used 
in Chaucer in the sense of many, and even today such expres- 
sions as 1001 cannot be taken literally. Similarly, statistics on 
enrollment, population, library holdings, and so on cannot 
always be accepted at face value. When there are conflicts be- 
tween sources, one must depend on general credibility and give 
preference to the source with the greatest plausibility from the 
standpoint of internal consistency and agreement with other 
accepted facts. 

Thus it is evident that historical research is an exacting 
task, calling for a high level of scholarship. Invariably, the his- 
torian will have to rely partially on sources that he can no 
longer verify; on many occasions he will have to rely on infer- 
ences based upon logical deduction in order to bridge gaps. At 
times, the historian will be unable to verify or to discredit the 
evidence before him, and yet he has to accept it or to reject it. 
In such cases, it probably is best for him to predicate his re- 
marks with the phrase "according to... ," and thus safe- 
guard his reputation and avoid the misuse of his status as a sci- 
entist in misleading his readers. 


INTERPRETATION OF HISTORICAL DATA 


Having established the authenticity and validity of his 
facts, the historian must address himself to the even more funda- 
mental task of interpreting these facts in the light of his prob- 
lem. In this, he must be especially aware of the limitations of 
his data. Because of the relative incompleteness and unverifia- 
bility of historical evidence, the interpretation of its significance 
requires the historian’s greatest ingenuity and imagination. 
And yet, he must not let his imagination run away with him. 
This constitutes a major test of the historian’s claim to scien- 
tific status. 

Causation is a troublesome concept in science; it is doubly 
so in historical research where "causes" are in the nature of 
antecedents, or precipitating factors, rather than "causes" in 
the restricted scientific sense. Furthermore, historical causes are 
invariably complex, and a common error in interpretation is 
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oversimplification—for example, Caesar's ambition. Since his- 
tory is actually a record of human behavior, causes in history 
are best considered on the basis of the motives of the partici- 
pants. Thus, it might be more appropriate to consider the 
causes of World War IL from the standpoint of the motives un- 
derlying the behavior of Hitler and his Nazi followers. How- 
ever, behavior is based on a multiplicity of interacting motives 
of various vector strength, a fact which makes the task of the 
historian relatively difficult, though, of course, some insights 
into the general motivational structure of the participants can 
be obtained from the consistency and general pattern of their 
behavior. The problem involves.the psychology of human be- 
havior, and a historian, to be successful, should have some train- 
ing in this area. 

The historian must be very cautious in his use of analogy 
as a source of hypothesis or as frame of reference for interpreta- 
tion. Because of the complexity of historical data, itis generally 
possible to draw pafallels between one historical event and any 
number of others. Thus, the present administration can be 
compared to any one of the previous administrations from one 
standpoint or another, and historical parallels can be oriented 
in a number of directions depending on the historian's view- 
point. In the late thirties a parallel was often drawn between 
Spartan and Nazi education, for example. Any such compari- 
son is invariably characterized as much by exceptions and dif- 
ferences in certain aspects, as it is by similarities in others, so 
that any attempt at extrapolation is at best risky. 

In his interpretation of historical evidence, it is imperative 
that the historian not interpret data of different cultures or 
different historical periods from the standpoint of his personal 
standards —which, of course, do not apply. It is very difficult, 
for example, to put the brutality of the Middle Ages in proper 
focus. 

'The historian's goal, then, is not only to establish facts but 
also to determine trends which the data may suggest and gen- 
eralizations which can be derived from the data. His task is 
one of synthesis and interpretation rather than mere summa- 
tion. This calls for some frame of reference, and, of course, it 
must be recognized that historians differ in their interpreta- 
tions of the same facts. Thus, World War II has been the sub- 
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ject of considerable disagreement with respect both to specific 
events and to their interpretation—a disagreement resulting 
from the superimposition of a difference in frame of reference 
on a relative lack of data rather than from a deliberate attempt 
at distortion. 


THE WRITING OF THE REPORT 


The writing of the historical report is a task involving the 
highest level of scholarship. While conducting and reporting re- 
search is never simple, it is doubly difficult in the field of 
history where so much depends on the ingenuity and the schol- 
arliness of the investigator. Because of the relative lack of con- 
clusive evidence on which valid generalizations can be estab- 
lished, it is generally accepted that the writing of historical 
research has to be a little more free in allowing a somewhat 
greater reliance on subjective interpretation of data. This does 
not, however, condone the distortion of the truth. Though the 
approach to the collection of data needs to be flexible, it must 
be sufficiently systematic to prevent unnecessary gaps or omis- 
sions. 

The discontinuous and incomplete nature of historical evi- 
‘dence places a particular burden on the ingenuity and insight 
of the investigator in providing the required continuity. At 
the same time, it allows the historian plenty of room in which 
to show his scholarship in the insights which he displays into 
his subject, the plausibility and clarity of his interpretations, 
the ingenuity and creativity which he brings to the solution of 
his problem, and the adequacy of the writing of his report. In- 
asmuch as there is a need to interpret the data, as well as to 
record it, the historian must digest his material in order to at- 
tain historical perspective. 

Of course, the discontinuity of historical evidence in- 
creases the danger of error, and if the gaps in the evidence 
are such that an attempt at interpretation is unsafe, the his- 
torian must be careful not to part company with his scholar- 
ship. He may either indicate that the gaps exist and stop there, 
or he may suggest a number of alternative solutions. He may 
even leave the task of presenting his data to the more zeckless 
historical writer. 

Although the historian is not permitted liberties with the 
„truth, historical presentations need not be dull. The writer may 
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feel that to be historically accurate he must be cumbersome. 
Instead of stating simply that Columbus discovered America, 
he may want to point out that Columbus is alleged to have 
landed on an island now known as Watling Island. Gottschalk 
feels that though this may be commendable it probably is not 
justified. Since one can say even dull things in an interesting 
way, there is no justification for writers to get bogged down in 
battles and discoveries—in "the same slough of uninspired ver- 
biage.”* When the facts are of such a nature that they would 
have to be qualified repeatedly, and thus make the reading cum- 
bersome, the solution might be to pass the task to a historical 
writer, who is not subject to the same restrictions as the his- 
torical researcher. 


HISTORICAL RESEARCH—SCIENTIFIC? 


A question that has been discussed repeatedly—though 
perhaps not profitably—is whether or not historical research is 
a scientific endeavor. The question is essentially academic; it is 
considered here for whatever light it sheds on the nature of the 
historical method. The whole issue centers around the defini- 
tion of terms and the criteria used. If we accept the principle 
that science is oriented toward the discovery of laws capable of 
conclusive verification, historical research probably does not 
qualify as a science. As we have seen, historical research is 
characterized by a relative inability to establish control, by a 
complexity of relatively unverifiable and incomplete data, by 
a relative lack of acceptable criteria for the analysis of data, 
by a relative over-dependence on subjectivity of interpretation, 


: and by the impossibility of empirical verification of its deduc- 


tions. If, on the other hand, the criteria are defined on the basis 
of critical methods of discovery and of scholarship, then his- 
torical research frequently meets this requirement at the high- 
est level. : 

There are three main tasks in historical research; 1. the col- 
lection of data; 2. the treatment and interpretation of data; and 
3. the derivation of conclusions and generalizations. From a 
strict point of view, historical research can be criticized for 
failure to meet the criteria of science in all three tasks. 


3 Louis R. Gottschalk, Understanding History: A Primer of Historical Method « 
(New York: Knopf, 1950) , p. 10. 
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l. The Collection of Data. Historical data, as the basis for 
historical generalizations, are not comparable to the materials 
of the physical sciences. They have to be reconstructed, in 
many cases, from rather nebulous and essentially unverifiable 
sources. Historical facts are not "knowable" in the sense that 
the facts of the physical sciences are; they have to be inferred 
and accepted on the basis of plausibility. Also, though the 
scientific method attempts to arrive at a workable hypothesis 
on the basis of a comparison of a sufficiently large number of 
samples, historical research is generally based on unique events 
which occurred but once, and which cannot occur again. 

2. The Treatment and Interpretation of the Data. The 
natural sciences are oriented toward experimentation. Histori- 
cal problems, on the other hand, since they deal with unique 
events, cannot be experimented on and are verifiable only on 
the basis of logical deduction. As we have seen, it is very diffi- 
cult-for the historian to make an adequate analysis of his data. 
Often he must deal with material that has to be deciphered 
or translated. Interpretation of the present is difficult, espe- 
cially when such things as satire, allusions, metaphors and other 
figurative liberties are involved. It is even more difficult to 
treat a different period of history and/or a different national 
or cultural group—which automatically introduces such com- 
plications as the difficulty of translation, differences in the use 
of words, and differences in customs and mental outlook. 

8. The Products of Historical Research. Historical re- 
search can also be criticized from the standpoint of the prod- 
ucts it is supposed to provide. Basically, research is oriented 
to derivation of laws and principles expressing certain regulari- 
ties among phenomena. This borders on the concept of causa- 
tion, which is especially confusing in the case of historical 
events. Thus, the assassination of Archduke Ferdinand can be 
considered the precipitating "cause" of World War I—just as 
perhaps marriage may be considered the onl y readily identifiable 
"cause" of divorce—but neither statement tells the whole story. 
Similarly, as Bertrand Russell: points out, Eli Whitney can be 
considered the “cause” of the War between the States, since his 
invention of the cotton gin led to a renewed interest in siavery. 


* Bertrand Russell, The Impact of science on Society (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1953), pp. 20-21. : 
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Thus, while in the physical sciences the goal of the re- 
searcher is the derivation of verifiable conclusions that can 
eventually become laws, generalizations of historical evidence, 
since they are based on unique events that technically occurred 
only once and can never occur again, are somewhat meaning- 
less. In fact, the concept of historical “laws” is perhaps self- 
contradictory. Of course, this point of view can be chal- 
lenged since the distinction between physical and historical 
laws is essentially a matter of degree rather than of kind. Cer- 
tain laws of a historical nature—for example, the law of supply 
and demand, the law of diminishing returns, and many others 
—possess the same basic properties as other scientific laws. 

In summary, historical research can be considered as 
lacking a number of the characteristics of the scientific method, 
interpreted in its narrow.sense. For that matter, many aspects 
of educational and sociological research today do not meet the 
strict requirements of science as they are defined in the physical 
sciences. On the other hand, a number of historical facts have 
been established beyond reasonable doubt; it is accepted that 
Christopher Columbus discovered America, that the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed at Plymouth Rock on December 21, 1620, that 
the Chinese invented gunpowder, that certain documents are 
frauds, and. that Pittsburgh won the World Series in 1960. In 
fact, as pointed out by Gottschalk,’ the amazing thing is not that 
historians disagree but that they agree as much as they do. In- 
deed, the ingenuity with which historians have proceeded in 
such discoveries as Champollion’s deciphering of the Rosetta 
Stone, which provided the key to Egyptian hieroglyphics, as 
well as their systematic and painstaking approach to such sig- 
nificant problems as the authorship of the Shakespearian plays 
or the existence of Moses, reflect a fascinating degree of scholar- 
ship. lt does not make sense to reject historical research as un- 
scientific, and then, simply because they have been subjected to 
the legerdemain of statistical treatment, to brand as scientific 
questionnaire studies, with their usual inadequacy in the areas 
of non-return, misinterpretation, and other inherent weaknesses, 

Historians do find a common ground with other scientists 
in the scholarly nature of their efforts to seek truth within the 
framework of the data with which they have to deal.: Historical 


5 Gottschalk, op. cit., p. 1. c 
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research must adhere to the same principles and practices, and 
the same scholarship and accuracy, which characterize all scien- 
tific research. It must follow the same steps of the identification, 
selection, and delimitation of the problem;:the formulation 
of hypotheses; the collection, organization, and verification of 
data; and the testing of the hypotheses. More specifically, the 
historian as a scientist must display a complete mastery of the 
material with which he deals. He must display originality, in- 
genuity, creativity, and critical insight into the meaning of 
facts, and he must maintain the usual scientific objectivity, for, 
though many gaps in the data will have to be filled according 
to his best judgment, he is still bound by the rules of science. 

At all times, the historian must operate inductively—that 
is, rather than starting with a hypothesis and then marshalling 
the facts to support it, he must rely on deduction only to check 
the plausibility of his hypothesis or tentative generalization. In 
connection with the hypothesis that certain plays were written 
by a young playwright from Stratford named William Shake- 
speare, for example, one might reason deductively that in order 
to have been the author Shakespeare would have had to be 
rather well educated. Such deductive reasoning can, of course, 
lead to the rejection of certain hypotheses, and thus orient the 
investigation toward more fruitful leads. Finally, the historical 
report must meet the usual standards of scientific and scholarly 
writing. 

In view of the difficulties inherent in historical research, 
the student must be particularly careful in selecting a historical 
topic for his thesis or dissertation. He must realize that it is dif- 
ficult to obtain historical evidence of an acceptable scientific na- 
ture. The major problem is, of course, the relative unavailabil- 
ity of historical evidence of acceptable validity on the basis of 
which gaps in knowledge can be bridged, contrary and conflict- 
ing evidence can be reconciled, and valid generalizations 
reached. It is necessary to check the dependability of one's 
sources, the vatidity of the data, and, despite the many limita- 
tions these may involve, the investigator must still reach de- 
pendable generalizations. n 

Historical research has fallen into some degree of disrepute 
because of its excessive reliance on subjectivity and secondary 
sources of dubious value, and the choice of an historical topic 
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as a doctoral or master’s thesis has, in general, been discour- 
aged. Actually, of course, like philosophical studies, historical 
studies can provide a perspective for many educational problems 
in relation to which we must constantly make important de- 
cisions, and an adequate historical study can undoubtedly make 
a major contribution to the cause of education. 


CRITERIA OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


A number of criteria on the basis of which historical re- 
search may be evaluated can be obtained readily from the pre- 
ceding discussion. A few of the major points are included in the 
following checklist. 


1. Prostem. Has the problem been defined clearly? It is diffi- 
cult enough to conduct historical research adequately with- 
out adding to the confusion by starting out with a nebulous 
problem. Is the problem capable of solution? Is it within 
the competence of the investigator? 

9. Data. Are data of a primary nature available in sufficient 
completeness to provide a solution, or has there been an . 
over-dependence on secondary or unverifiable sources? 

3. Anatysis. Has the dependability of the data been adequately 
established? Has the relevance of the data been adequately 
explored? : 

4, INTERPRETATION. Does the author display adequate mastery of 
his data and insight into their relative significance? Does he 
display adequate historical perspective? Does he maintain 
his objectivity? Are his hypotheses plausible? Have they 
been adequately tested? Does he see the relationship be- 
tween his data and other “historical facts"? 

5. PRESENTATION. Does the style of writing attract as well as in- 
form? Does the report make a contribution on the basis of 
newly discovered data or new interpretations, or is it simply 


“uninspired hackwork”? Does. it reflect scholarliness? 


POSSIBLE RESEARCH AREAS 


The number of historical studies that could be conducted 
with profit to education is relatively. unlimited. These range 
from those that are primarily of local interest to those that 
have rather widespread appeal. They might cover any as 


pect of educational practicet—curriculum, methods of instruc- 


tion, school organization, and so on—at any period of its evo- 
o 


lution from the days of the Greeks (and even earlier) to the 
present. All have a history, an understanding of which can be 
of considerable value in giving present practice perspective 
and orientation. The following are among the broad general 
areas from which specific topics for investigation might be se- 
lected. 
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1. The development of current movements in American educa- 
tion. Some of the more significant movements of the past— 
Herbartianism, the Moritesorri and Winnetka systems, and 
progressive education—have received considerable attention 
from educational historians. Similar studies could be made of | 
"honors" programs and other innovations and special pro- y 
grams designed to provide more effective education, of pupil 
guidance, of the city-college or private-school movement, of 
racial integration, and of the evolution of such perpetual 
problems as the report card. The gradual changes toward 
greater functionalism taking place in school buildings and 
school furniture could also be traced prófitably. Even the 
"history" of the lay criticism of public education over the cen- 
turies could provide valuable insights into the role of the 
school as an agency of society. | 

Investigation affecting teachers might be of even greater i 
interest. Possible areas are: the fifth-year program, screening f 
in teacher-education institutions, merit pay, the use of strikes | 
as a bargaining tool, the social status of the teacher in the 
community, teacher aides, teacher certification, and so on. : 

2. The evolution of current practices in classroom organization 1 
(the graded or ungraded school, team teaching); instruc- ! 
tional procedures (the problem-solving approach, the inte- 
grated use of the library or of audio-visual aids); the cur- 
riculum (changes in the approaches to mathematics, science, 
and foreign languages) ; pupil personnel (changing emphasis 
in discipline, mental health, moral education, and the co- 
curricular program) ; and so on. The evolution of the phi- 
losophy underlying educational practice—for example, the 
“pupil-activity” concept of learning—might also be of inter- 
est. 

3. The contributions of'leading educators and their influerice 
on current educational practice and thought, of leading uni- 
versities, and of important»professional organizations. Stud- 
ies could also be made of the evolution of special agencies 
and offices on the American educational scene—for example, 
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the state superintendency, the subject area supervisor, or even 
the school of education. 

4. Problems of special interest: the history o£ Indian or Negro 
mission schools or even of a local college, perhaps on the oc- 
casion of an anniversary. 


A number of studies typical of the areas listed are readily 
available in the literature. Many are classics in their field; oth- 
ers, however, are lacking in documentation, perhaps as a result 
of the unavailability of more adequate sources. Some are rather 
dated and, in some instances, could be brought up to date. The 
following are among the better known: 


Cheyney, Edward P. History of the University of Pennslyvania, 
1740-1940. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1940. 

Clifton, John L. Ten Famous American Educators. Columbus: 
Adams, 1933. 

Coon, Horace. Columbia: Colossus on the Hudson. New York: 
Dutton, 1947. 

Graves, Frank P. Great Educators of Three Centuries. New 
York: Macmillan, 1912. 

Pangburn, Jessie M. The Evolution of the American Teachers 
College. T. C. Contributions to Education, No. 500. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 

Ryan, W. Carson. Studies in Early Graduate Education. New 
York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, 1939. 

Sears, Jessie B. Cubberley of Stanford: and His Contributions 
to American Education. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1957. 

Woody, Thomas. A History of the Education of Women in the 
United States. 2 vols.; Lancaster: Science Press, 1929. 


CLASSICAL STUDIES IN HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


The most significant discovery of historical data in recent 
years is, of course, that of the Dead Sea Scrolls whigh have been 
confirmed as genuine documents left by Jewish tribes at the 
(approximate) time of Christ. The first scrolls were discovered 
in: 1947, ‘but they did not become usable until 1956 when a 
process of spraying them with glue and baking them, so that 

_they could be sawed open and photographed without disinte- 
grating, was discovered. The Scrolls are now in process of being « 
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translated, and their full significance, as well as the validity of 
their contents, is yet to be determined, but they will undoubt- 
edly be of primary importance in the understanding of the Jews 
of that particular period of history. 

Champollion’s deciphering of the Rosetta Stone (1822), 
which opened the whole area of Egyptian hieroglyphics, has 
already been mentioned. Of importance in our own country’s 
history is the Kensington Stone found in Minnesota in 1898. 
Considered a fraud for some years—and, at one time, used as a 
doorstop—it is now accepted as valid evidence of the presence 
of Norwegian nationals in the middle United States in an 
early period in our history. 

Although no such spectacular historical “discoveries” are 
to be found in the field of education, special mention must be 
made of Cubberley's Public Education in the United States, 
which gives a comprehensive coverage of the various move- 
ments in American education with their sociological and philo- 
sophical significance. Graves’ gives a correspondingly ade- 
quate coverage of world education from the early period to 
the present. A more recent publication (1961) is Cremin’s 
Transformation of the School, 1876-1957? 


DOCUMENTARY RESEARCH 


Very closely related to historical research is documentary 
research—that is, research. based on documents and records. 
Though the distinction is not always clear-cut, documentary 
research difters from historical research in that it usually ex- 
cludes remains asa source of evidence, and, conversely, may in- 
clude the study of contemporary documents, such as might be 
involved in deciphering enemy codes. On the other hand, this 
distinction is not always binding; on occasion documentary re- 
search has concerned itself with utensils, pottery, and even 
natural specimens, such as rocks and Fossils. 

The location of documents is often a chance affair. Many 
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€ Ellwood P. Cubberley, Public Education in the United States (Boston: 
Houghton-Milflin, 1947) . - 

7 Albert D. Graves, A History of Education; 1. Before the Middle Ages, 
2. During the Middle Ages, 3. In Modern Times. (New York: Macmillan, 
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8 Laurence A. Cremin,- Transformation of the School, 1876-1957 (New York: 
Knopf, 1961) . 
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stories are told of famous letters and other documents retrieved 
from attics or junk dealers and, not infrequently, from the 
edge of the furnace. More typically, it involves a great expendi- 
ture of time, energy, and effort, as well as ingenuity, in tracing 
one lead after another until documents are-located and, fre- 
quently, a great deal of persuasion before they are obtained 
for study. 

The crucial aspects of documentary research, like those of 
historical research, are validating the data and interpreting 
their significance. Legal documents tend to be very dependa- 
ble, but ordinary records frequently are in considerable error. 
Statistical data are rarely comparable; in devising an index of 
business conditions, for instance, one frequently finds sizable 
discrepancies over the years in such things as whether office 
workers in industrial firms are included among industrial 
workers, whether sales data are adjusted for seasonal variations, 
and so- on. College enrollment figures or library holdings are 
rarely comparable ffom school to school. The-problem is even 
greater when the data are obtained from different documentary 
sources. The federal government has established considerable 
uniformity in the data it reports, but there is no such uni- 
formity in local data or in data collected by various industrial 
or commercial agencies. The problem becomes even more im- 
possible when foreign nations are involved. Thus, infant mor- 
tality in certain undeveloped nations may be abnormally low 
simply because birth records are extremely incomplete; many 
infants who die early in life never become part of either the 
birth or the death records. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC RESEARCH 


Bibliographical research is oriented toward the integra- 
tion and critical synthesis of the status of a given problem. In 
a sense, therefore, it resembles a term paper except that it is 
more critical and of a higher level of worthwhileness, compre- 
hensiveness, and complexity, and generally is frowhed on as a 
doctoral dissertation. On the other hand, such a study, made 
by a person with considerable insight into the overall problem, 
can frequently make a significant contribution to education by 
structuring the field and identifying the areas in need of further 
investigation. A great deal can be gained, for example, by hav- 
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ing someone clarify such issues as motivation or the differences 
in viewpoint among the various schools of psychology or of phi- 
losophy. Bibliographic research deserves a better status than it 
has had. However, bibliographic research is difficult to conduct 
adequately, particularly by a graduate student, who is not likely 
to have the degree of insight necessary to do such a study jus- 
tice. For that reason, the general reluctance of graduate facul- 
ties to accept bibliographic studies in fulfillment of the research 
requirements for the degree is probably justified. 


LEGAL RESEARCH 


In view of the legal responsibilities connected with the vari- 
ous aspects of managing the school, legal research is of particu- 
lar interest to school administrators, but it also involves, in vari- 
ous degrees of directness, every member of the profession. Is 
the chemistry teacher responsible for accidents occurring in his 
chemistry class? Is the football coach responsible for an injury 
to a player? Can a teacher detain a student so long that he 
will miss his bus? These are some of the questions which re- 
quire answers, and, though answers are available, they are gen- 
erally complex and involve a number of provisions, special con- 
siderations, and technicalities. 

Legal research is subject to the same general require- 
ments as are other forms of research. In nature, it most closely 
resembles bibliographical research. The task is to find and 
summarize pertinent statutes, to trace further legal develop- 
ments through related court decisions, and finally to analyze 
the decisions in the light of the problem being investigated. 
The last step is the writing of the report which must convey 
legal information to educators and laymen who are not them- 
selves legally trained. Obviously legal research calls for spe- 
cial training in the field of law, and anyone without this train- 
ing is not competent to do this type cf research. In fact, in 
view of their complexity, such studies are generally best under- 
taken by such organizations as the National Education Associa- 
tion, rather than by a graduate student working toward a 
degree. a 
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l. Because of the difficulty of obtaining dependable data, his- 
> torical research is among the most difficult to conduct adequately, 
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and the student should exercise caution in selecting a historical 
problem for the fulfillment of the research requirement for his 
degree. On the other hand, a survey of the past can frequently pro- 
vide valuable insights into present practices, and education might 
profit from a de-emphasis of its present reluctance to sponsor his- 
torical research for thesis or dissertation purposes. 

2. The historian generally conceives his task to be the inter- 
pretation of the past in the light of a certain point of reference, 
rather than simply the development of a chronicle of events. The 
three major points of view from which historical perspective is 
superimposed on historical data are the scientific, the biological, 
and the humanistic. Among the more specific orientations are the 
technological, the geographic, the great-man, and the eclectic 
theories. 

3. Historical evidence is almost invariably inadequate: not 
only are historical events unique and incapable of verification 
through duplication, but records are invariably lacking from the 
standpoint of accuracy, completeness, impartiality, and so on. This 
is particularly evident in some types of data, for example, dates 
and numbers. 

4. The historian&must rely on primary sources for the bulk of 
his information and where such gaps exist in available primary 
sources that he has to place undue reliance on secondary sources 
and/or his imagination to bridge the gaps, he should probably 
refrain from undertaking the study. It must, of course, be realized 
that, while secondary sources are frequently undependable, they 
are sometimes on the contrary most trustworthy. The historian uses 
all the evidencé at his disposal, but he must take special care to en- 
sure its validity by subjecting it to rigorous test. 

5. Historical evidence must be carefully evaluated from the 
standpoint of both its authenticity and its validity, and very elabo- 
rate techniques have been devised to preclude the perpetration of 
frauds. On the other hand, while such methods of detection can 
lead to the rejection of historical evidence as false or fraudulent, 
they can lead to its acceptance only on the basis of plausibility. 

6. The accumulation and validation of historical data, while 
crucial, is only a step to the even more important task of inter- 
preting their significance. Here the historian is on extremely sub- 
jective grounds and he must be careful not to part company with 
his scholarship. The establishment of causation is particularly pre- 
carious, for example. On the other hand it is precisely through the 
display of his grasp of the field, the clarity and plausibility of his 
interpretations, his ability to bridge gaps, the continuity and the 
perspective‘ which he superimposes on these data to make them 
meaningful that the historian establishes his claim to scientific 
status. 3 Y 

7. While the writing of the historical report must unavoidably— 
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and desirably—allow for a somewhat greater degree of freedom in 
the use of subjectivity than does the usual research report, this is 
not a license for the historian to let his imagination and his per- 
sonal biases distort the facts. 

8. Whether historical research qualifies as a scientific endeavor 
depends on the criteria used. While historical research cannot meet 
some of the tests of the scientific method, interpreted in the narrow 
sense of its use in the physical sciences, it does qualify from the 
standpoint of its subscription to the same principles and the same 
general scholarship and accuracy which characterizes all scientific 
research. 

9. Documentary, bibliographic, and legal research, though not 
strictly “historical” in nature, share somewhat the same problems 
with historical research, particularly from the standpoint of the in- 
completeness, the discontinuity, and unverifiability of the data and 
the crucial role which the investigator's insight plays in the inter- 
pretation of their significance. 


PROJECTS and QUESTIONS 


1, Make a historical study of the development of historical research. 
Appraise its present status and its current trends. 

2. Make a documentary study of the present status of educational 
research as revealed by the professional literature (including 
textbooks) . 

3. Identify common points of agreement among the educational 
leaders whose influence is incorporated in present educational 
practice—for example, Rousseau, Herbart, Dewey—with respect 
to such issues as the relative role of the teacher in the learning of 
the child. 

4. Trace the evolution of certain basic concepts underlying educa- 
tional theory and practice—for example, the concept of pupil 
activity as a factor in the effectiveness of his learning. 

5, Evaluate the biography of a great scientist from the standpoint 
of its compliance with the criteria of a scientific document. 
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In intensity of feeling, and not in statistics, lies the power 
to move the world. But by statistics must this power be 
guided if it would move the world aright. 

CHARLES BoorH 


10 The Survey: Descriptive 
Studies 


No category of educational research is more widely used 
than the type 'known variously as the survey, the normative- 
survey, status and descriptive research. This is a broad classifi- 
cation comprising a variety of specific techniques and proce- 
dures, all similar from the standpoint of purpose—that is, to 
establish the status of the phenomenon under investigation. 


NATURE OF SURVEY RESEARCH 


Although it is not possible to make clear-cut distinctions 
between these studies and the other research classifications, gen- 
eral differences can be pointed out. A fairly clear line can be 
drawn between survey’ studies and historical studies on the 
basis of time: the latter deals with the past, the former with the 
present.’ Surveys differ from experimental studies in purpose: 
Surveys are oriented toward the determination of the status of 

1 Less ds is the distinction” between surveys and documentary and legal re- 
ing documents. As pre- 


search whose primary purpose is to "survey" existi 1 
viously noted, both documentary and legal research could have been in- 


cluded in the present rather than in the previous chapter. 
231 
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a given phenomenon rather than toward the isolation of causa- 
tive factors. Survey studies differ from case studies in that sur- 
veys are generally based on large cross-sectional samples, while 
case studies are oriented to the more intensive and longitu- 
dinal study of a smaller sample and, like experimentation, at- 
tempt to isolate antecedents or causes of the phenomenon under 
investigation. 

* The comparison between survey studies and other forms 
of educational research is complicated by a number of subsidi- 
ary outcomes which often accrue as by-products of surveys. For 
instance, the comparison of the status of two or more groups 
subjected to differential treatment approximates the experi- 
mental method.’ Similarly, successive surveys can establish 
trends and permit the prediction of the likely status of phe- 
nomena. Census figures from one census to the next, for exam- 
ple, are a valuable gauge of national growth. Furthermore, 
when a distinct break in a given trend can be associated with a 
procedural change or with the introductior: of a certain factor at 
that point, the break can be considered a crude experiment on 
the relative effect of the change. While subsidiary results are 
frequently of major importance, they are merely by-products. 
The primary goal of the survey is the investigation of the pres- 
ent status of phenomena. 

While surveys are, on the whole, relatively less scientifi- 
cally sophisticated than most other research techniques, they 
vary in complexity and sophistication. At one extreme, they 
constitute nothing more than a clerical fact-finding approach to 
the study of local problems conducted on a one-shot basis, 
without any significant research purpose—for example, a survey 
of the academic qualifications of school superintendents. At 
the other extreme are surveys that bear directly on significant 
interrelationships among phenomena. Surveys of the reactions 
of inmates of concentration camps, for example, have provided 
definite insight in the psychology of the human personality un- 
der conditions of psychological stress. Terman’s studies of the 
gifted? have likewise been of considerable practical and theo- 
retical significance 


x 


2]t must be realized that such natural experiments are often crude and lack- 
ing in adequate control. 
8 See Chapter 15. 
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Historically, surveys date to the first census ordered by 
"Caesar Augustus. They vary in subject from such topics as the 
duties and responsibilities of the school superintendent, the 
activities of the classroom teacher to the attitudes of school per- 
sonnel or the public on a wide variety of educational issues. In 
scope, survey studies range from such vast undertakings as the 
decennial census of the Bureau of the Census to the on-the- 
spur-of-the-moment poll of the smoking preferences of college 
students. 


Purpose of Surveys 


Educational surveys are particularly versatile and prac- 
tical, especially for the administrator, in that they identify pres- 
ent conditions and point to present needs. They cannot make 
the decisions for the administrator, but they can provide him 
with information on which to base sound decisions. Surveys 
are so obviously useful, in fact, that administrators tend to rely 
on them too exclusively, and to base crucial decisions on a sur- 
vey of opinions—often poorly sampled. Surveys are of the pres- 
ent and, if used simply for the purpose of seeing what has been 
attained to date, are relatively useless. On the other hand, by 
providing the basis for decisions for improvement, they can be 
decidedly practical. ; 

Surveys must do more than merely uncover data; they must 
interpret, synthesize, and integrate these data and point to im- 
plications and interrelationships. And, while the fact-finding 
aspects of the survey are occasionally semi-clerical in nature, 
there is ample opportunity for the investigator to display in- 
genuity and scholarliness in his interpretation of the data and 
in his understanding of their strengths and. weaknesses, their 
interrelationships, their apparent antecedents, and, especially, 


their implications. 
Survey research, like all other research, must begin with 


a definite problem and be oriented toward the eventual deriva- . 


tion of valid generalizations. The survey ‘makes its maximum 
contribution when it originates from a problem existing within 
the framework of theory, and when it is oriented toward the 


identification of factors and relationships worthy of investiga- 


tion under more rigorously controlled conditions. Since it 1s 
factors within 


rarely possible to achieve control of extraneous 
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the setting of the natural situation, the survey is not generally 
capable of testing specific hypotheses. As a method of research, 
it represents a step of intermediate scientific sophistication 
by which semi-crude relationships among phenomena are ex- 
plored. It is a scientific technique only insofar as it strives for 
all the precision of which it is capable. 

The survey constitutes a primitive type of research in that. 
the.investigation of any problem must begin with a "survey" 
of its nature before it can move into the more structured and 
rigorous phases. At its most elementary stage, the survey is con- 
cerned with determining the immediate status of a given phe- 
nomenon. More important from the standpoint of its role as a 
technique in the development of educational science, however, 
is the extension of this clarification of the problem into the de- 
velopment of further insights and; eventually, into the deriva- 
tion of hypotheses to be incorporated into more adequate in- 
vestigations at the experimental level. Thus, its purpose is both 
immediate and long-range. 

The survey is more realistic than the experiment in that 
it investigates phenomena in their natural setting. This is, of 
course, a great strength in the early stages of the investigation 
of a proble: 1 in that it affords flexibility and versatility. In the 
latter stages of investigation, however, this strength becomes a 
weakness because the lack of control precludes a definitive test 
of crucial hypotheses. Unfortunately, though the survey should 
be a steppingstone to more precise investigations, in prac- 
tice this second step is frequently overlooked. ‘Too often surveys 
are made of problems that lead nowhere, that have no signifi- 
cant purpose or that are oriented toward meaningless topics. On 
the other hand, it does not follow that the survey is an inferior 
type of research; the concept of inferiority does not belong here 
since the answer that is needed depends on the type of question 
that is raised, and, certainly with respect to certain types of 
problems—for example, the attitudes of children toward cheat- 
ing—the answer must be derived from a survey rather than from 
some more sophisticated approach. 


Classification of Surveys 


Survey studies can be divided into any number of sub-cate- 
gories, depending on the basis and purpose of classification. 
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Probably the most basic breakdown is to separate them into 
descriptive studies, which are oriented toward the description 
of the present status of a given phenomenon, and analytical 
studies, in which phenomena are analyzed according to their 
basic components. Along a different continuum, survey studies 
can also be classified according to the instruments and tech- 
niques used—for example, questionnaire, interview, observa- 
tion, and so on. Although neither of these breakdowns is clear- 
cut, this dual system of classification seems to have merit from 
an operational, as well as from an organizational point of view, 
and will be used as the basis of the present discussion. This 
chapter will be devoted to descriptive studies. 


Special Problems 


Two problems which are of importance in all research are 
particularly crucial in surveys. 

1. The problem of sampling 1s of primary concern in all 
survey studies, for ufiless the sample on the basis of which the 
data are collected is representative of the population selected 
for investigation, the conclusions drawn cannot apply to that 
population. 

2. The validity of the instruments or techniques used in 
gathering the data is crucial to the validity of the conclusions 
that are derived from survéys. To the extent that the instru- 
ments used are not valid—and one must remember that validity 
applies to a particular situation under specific conditions— 
the results obtained cannot be interpreted nor can generaliza- 
tions be reached.* 


SURVEY TESTING 


Undoubtedly, the most systematic survey research con- 
ducted in our public schools is the standardized academic 
achievement testing program. Every year, school districts 
spend thousands of dollars to appraise the outcome of their 
teaching efforts. In addition, there is the somewhat léss compre- 
hensive, but nonetheless highly organized, program of pupil 

*As we have seen in Chapter 4, reliability, on the other hand, is of minor 
importance. Although unreliability is a serious problem in the interpreta- 
tion of individual scores, research is concerned with group values, which— 


provided adequate samples are used—are relatively unaffected by errors of 
unreliability since, by their very nature, they are self-cancelling. 
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appraisal in intelligence, special aptitude, personality adjust- 
ment, and vocational interest. 

A distinction needs to be made between the guidance func- 
tion and the research function of such testing, since, though the 
two are not independent, we are concerned here only with the 
latter. Research is interested in groups—that is, it attempts to 
derive generalizations which are applicable beyond the individ- 
ual case. Survey testing, as a research activity, usually is inter- 
ested in comparing the achievement of the group—a class, a 
school, or a system—with the group on which the test was stand- 
ardized.5 In contrast, the guidance approach is interested in the 
child as an individual. 


Problems in Survey Testing 


Of the two major problems connected with survey re- 
search, sampling generally is of minor importance in survey 
testing, since in most school situations the total population in 
the grades concerned is tested. Any attempts to use volunteers 
or individuals selected on a judgmental basis to represent the 
school would, of course, be taboo. The problem of the validity 
of the instruments used, on the other hand, is both crucial and 
difficult to handle adequately. The major difficulty is the ap- 
plicability of the test norms to the particular group under study. 
It must first be realized that many instruments have been in- 
adequately standardized. But even more detrimental to mean- 
ingful results is the question of the applicability of the norms of 
a given test to a particular group. If we accept the principle that 
any test score is valid to the extent, and only to the extent, 
that the background of the testee is comparable to that of the 
group on which the test was standardized, how does one inter- 
pret the performance of children in a rural community on à 
test standardized on city children? Or the performance of chil- 
dren on a test in arithmetic which covers decimals when, be- 
cause of the arrangement of the local curriculum, the unit of 
decimals is’ postponed one grade? Just how much below na- 
tional norms is it permissible for a school in the slums to be? 

, All of these questions point to the inescapable fact, that the 
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5 Inter-d4ss or inter-school comparisons are sometimes made. From a research 
pojsit of view, such comparisons are to be condemned, since the control 
necessary to make such comparisons meaningful is frequently lacking. 
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measurement of performance is simply a step to the more im- 
portant task of interpreting that performance with respect to 
the objectives which the school feels it can legitimately attain. 
Test-wisedness on the part of the student is another impor- 
tant factor to consider in the interpretation of the results of 
testing. This factor would be particularly invalidating when 
teachers prepare their students for the administration of the 
survey instrument by reviewing with an equivalent form of the 
same test. Also worth mentioning is the all-too-frequent prac- 
tice of invalidating the test norms by "teaching toward the 
test." Inasmuch as the norm group did not have the benefit of 
this orientation, any comparison of the performance of the 
practiced class and the norms is completely meaningless. 


Uses of Survey Testing Results 


The benefits to be derived from periodic appraisals of the 
work of the'school are undoubtedly great. Such studies not only 
can point to gaps ana weaknesses in the program but also can 
serve to keep the whole system alert.® At the college level, en- 
trance examinations enable the school to appraise its functions 
in relation to the students whom it undertakes to serve. Coupled 
with analyses of student grades, studies of admission-test per- 
formance help keep the school, and the units within the school, 
on an even keel and can be useful in such policy decisions as 
calibrating grading policy to the level of the students admitted. 

If testing studies are to be of benefit to the school system 
and to the children, however, they have to be carried out cor- 
rectly—or not at all. Since policy decisions are generally no 
better than the data on which they are based, and since unwise 
decisions can cause considerable harm, there appears to be lit- 
tle room for incompetence here. In any school system, the ap- 
pointment of a director of testing who has considerable back- 
ground both in the principles of measurements and in research 
methods, working through relatively adequate test chairman in 
each of the schools, seems to be essential if we aré to justify 
such a program. 


6 On the other hand, appraised from a philosophical and pedagogical point of 
view, overemphasis on such evaluation can negate the very things for which 
the school exists; from a research point of view, it can invalidate any com- 
parison with test norms. 
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THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
The Questionnaire As a Research Tool 


Probably no instrument of research has been more subject 
to censure than the questionnaire. Yet it continues to be the 
most used—and the most abused—instrument in educational 
research as both graduate students and professional agencies 
continue to rely on it. The questionnaire apparently dates 
back to Horace Mann, who is credited with having used it as a 
research tool in 1847. Its abuse—both in quantity and in lack 
of quality—reached such proportions in the post-World War I 
period that the National Education Association in 1930 de- 
voted one of its most extensive articles to the consideration of 
the problem. It was noted, for instance, that some school super- 
intendents received as many as one hundred questionnaires per 
year, most of them of a very inadequate nature. Despite its 
recognition of flagrant abuses, the N.E.A. study concluded that 
its findings did not support blanket condemnation of the ques- 
tionnaire as an instrument of research, but rather pointed to 
an immediate need for its drastic improvement. The N.E.A. 
made specific recommendations for dealing with the problem; 
it even provided an informal rating scale for evaluating the 
questionnaires received, and advised its members to reply to a 
questionnaire only when its quality from the standpoint of 
sponsorship, worthiness of the topic, organization, and so on 
merited such reply. 

As a result of such resistance, there has been a decline in 
the use of the questionnaire as a research instrument, together 
with a clarification of its proper use and an improvement in 
its quality. Today its weaknesses and limitations—as well as its 
strengths—are more clearly recognized, and a more serious at- 
tempt is made to limit its use to situations where it is appro- 
priate, It is recognized that its weaknesses are not insurmount- 
able. The problem is one of deciding when it is appropriate to 
use it—for instance, in preference to the interview or the ex- 
periment—and then of ensuring that it meets acceptable levels 
of adequacy. In other words, the questionnaire has definite ad- 
vantages which must be weighed against its disadvantages, and 
its validity must be considered in the specific case. 
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The first problem to be faced in planning a questionnaire 
survey is, obviously, to decide whether an adequate answer 
can be obtained by a survey, or whether recourse should be 
made to more precise techniques. This calls for an understand- 
ing of the relative advantages both of surveys and of other 
forms of research. Too frequently a survey is made when a 
valid answer can come only from experimentation. Thus, a 
teacher might attempt to solve the problem of whether or not 
training in phonics promotes greater proficiency in reading by 
surveying the opinions of other teachers, who are equally ig- 
norant of the answer. The decision must be based on a clear 
conception of specifically what the investigator wants to deter- 
mine, and the kind of data necessary to answer the questions 
which the problem entails. 

Assuming that a survey is indicated, the investigator needs 
to determine whether the questionnaire is the most adequate 
source of survey information in this particular case. This choice 
is made on the basis of the relative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each of the relevant survey techniques in relation to 
the problem and the situation involved—or in technical terms, 
it is necessary to choose the best instrument from the stand- 
point of validity, reliability, usability. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of the Questionnaire 


The discussion of the relative advantages of the question- 
naire must be restricted to what constitutes a relevant com- 
parison. There is nothing particularly enlightening about 
weighing the merits of the questionnaire against those of the 
experiment, for example, since they are designed for essentially 
different purposes. 

The choice of the questionnaire in preference to other sur- 
vey techniques is generally a matter of weighing its strengths 
and weaknesses against those of the interview, with which it is 
most nearly interchangeable. In fact, some authors insist that 
the term mailed questionnaire be used to distiifguish between 
the questionnaire that is mailed and that used as a guide in in- 
terviewing. The discussion will be oriented, therefore, toward 
a comparison of these two techniques on the basis of the usual 
criteria of validity, reliability and usability. 

Among the major advantages of the questionnaire is that 
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it permits wide coverage for a minimum expense both in money 
and effort. It affords not only wider geographic coverage than 
any other technique, but it also reaches persons who are difficult 
to contact. ‘This greater coverage makes for greater validity in 
the results through promoting the selection of a larger and 
more representative sample. 

Particularly when it does not call for a signature or other 
means of identification, the questionnaire may, because of its 
greater impersonality, elicit more candid and more objective re- 
plies. Thus, depending on the topic—for example, the reactions 
of students toward their school—it may draw more valid re- 
sponses though, to be sure, a skillfully conducted interview can 
frequently obtain equally good results. On the other hand, the 
questionnaire does not permit the investigator to note the ap- 
parent reluctance or evasiveness of his respondent, a matter 
which is better handled through the interview, nor does it per- 
mit the investigator to follow through on misunderstood ques- 
tions or evasive answers. , 

The questionnaire also permits more considered answers. 
In an interview if the respondent does not have the informa- 
tion, he may still give an answer rather than admit his igno- 
rance. The questionnaire is more adequate in situations in 
which the respondent has to check his information. The use 
of the questionnaire is also indicated in situations in which 
group consultation would result in more valid information. 
The questionnaire allows greater uniformity in the manner in 
which the questions are posed, and thus ensures greater com- 
parability in the answers. This does not, of course, ensure truth, 
and at times a more valid answer may be obtained by phrasing 
the questions differentially in order to communicate more ef- 
fectively with persons of the different sub-classifications within 
the population surveyed. 

The advantages of the questionnaire are more apparent 
than its disadvantages, and, as a result, it frequently appeals to 
the amateur who uses it for all purposes regardless of its suita- 
bility and without sufficient awareness of its semi-hidden weak- 
nesses and limitations. The major weakness of the question- 
naire is undoubtedly the problem of non-returns. Not only do 
non-returns decrease the size of the sample on which the results 
are based—which is relatively unimportant wherever the sam- 
? 
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ple is large—but it introduces a bias inasmuch as non-respond- 
ents can hardly be considered representative of the total popu- 
lation. Empirical studies have shown important differences to 
exist between respondent and non-respondents—and even be- 
tween regular respondents and those who respond to follow-ups 
— in such factors as interest in the topic, attitude, conscientious- 
ness, and promptness. An incomplete sample ordinarily in- 
cludes a greater representation of the persons who are inter- 
ested, who are co-operative, who are favorable to the issue under 
investigation, and so on. On the other hand, it is logical to 
assume that the non-respondents' refusal to participate is fre- 
quently not independent of such factors as a negative attitude 
toward the subject or toward the sponsor of the investigation. 
While the motives that underlie non-response vary from situa- 
tion to situation, it can be assumed that the non-respondent is 
different, at least in some way, from the respondent. In most 
instances, it might be suspected that this difference may have 
a definite bearing on the validity of the results obtained. 

The validity of questionnaire data also depends in a cru- 
cial way on the ability and the willingness of the respondent to 
provide the information requested. Research has shown that 
respondents are, as a group, of superior intellectual and edu- 
cational status. Members of the lower intellectual and. educa- 
tional groups tend not to.answer and, if they do, to introduce 
an element of invalidity by their inability to interpret the ques- 
tions or to express their responses clearly. It also is possible that 
a respondent, though capable of providing the information, is 
not willing to divulge it. This is true especially when the infor- 
mation concerns sensitive subjects or reflects on the respondent, 
or when the respondent feels threatened by the questions asked. 
It also is possible for the respondent to be so uninterested in 
the topic under investigation that he will answer the questions 
more or less at random. The questionnaire frequently does not 
provide the investigator with sufficient opportunity for devel- 
oping interest on the part of the respondent, not does it allow 
him to develop the rapport necessary to permit him to ask 
questions of a personal or embarrassing nature. Unfortunately, 
the investigator has no way of knowing in how many instances 
both of response and of non-response the above conditions of 
inability and/or unwillingness to provide the information pre- 
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vailed, and consequently he cannot judge the extent of the in- 
validity of his data. His only salvation lies in selecting his popu- 
lation to avoid this sort of predicament. 

A major disadvantage of the questionnaire is the possi- 
bility of the misinterpretation of the questions. This danger 
is increased when the questions are ambiguous because of im- 
proper formulation or because of the differential meaning of 
words associated with differences in socio-economic and cul- 
tural status—weaknesses which are as much the result of misuse 
as they are limitations inherent in the method itself. Misinter- 
pretations are more likely to occur when the respondent is not 
equal to the task expected of him, but misinterpretations fre- 
quently arise even under ideal conditions. To make matters 
worse, such misinterpretations are frequently impossible to 
detect, nor can they be corrected as they can in the interview. 
Invalid responses can also occur as a result of leading ques- 
tions. This weakness is not inherent in the method, however. 
In fact, it is less of a factor than it is in the interview, since the 
questionnaire is more objective. Furthermore, since the ques- 
tionnaire is a matter of public record, to be scrutinized when- 
ever unusual results occur, the presence of such a bias is 
more readily discernible. 


Construction of the Questionnaire 


Next to the choice of a suitable topic and population, prob- 
ably no other aspect of a questionnaire study is more crucial to 
its success than is the adequacy of construction of the question- 
naire itself. The average student has no concept of the com- 
plexity of devising an adequate questionnaire. His general 
attitude, after he has thrown a few questions together, is "Every- 
body knows what I mean," and it is frequently necessary to 
prove to him that things are not that simple. The point can 
sometimes be driven home by having him administer his ques- 


tionnaire to a group of his colleagues and then having him ana- . 


lyze their responses. When, as a result of such an experience, 
he realizes that his questions are in need of clarification, if not 
complete reformulation, he is generally more receptivesto sug- 
gestions for the improvement of his instrument. The difficulty 
is that the student confuses the questionnaire with ordinary 
conversation in which it is possible to correct misinterpreta- 
> 
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tions through repetition of the question or further explana- 
tion. He fails to realize that once the questionnaire is in the 
mail, nothing can be done to improve it. He needs to appreci- 
ate that a major determinant of the quality of a questionnaire 
study is the adequacy of the instrument through which the 
data are obtained. Devising a test of intelligence, for example, 
might.take months and even years. There is no reason to expect 
that a questionnaire is something that one:can put together in 
a short afternoon. i 

The first step in the construction of an adequate question- 
naire is to attain a thorough grasp of the field and a clear un- 
derstanding of the objectives of the study and of the nature of 
the data needed. While a thorough review of the literature 
can point out the general area of significance that needs to be 
considered, it is usually necessary to structure the field even fur- 
ther, especially in an exploratory study. This is probably best 
done by conducting unstructured interviews with persons who 
are familiar with the field. Thus, in a questionnaire study of 
the reading interests and habits of gifted adolescents of low 
socio-economic status, the investigator would probably have to 
rely both on the literature and on interviews with such young- 
sters for an orientation as to what to include and how to 
formulate his items. 

A questionnaire cannot be of infinite length. The investi- 
gator must realize that there is a limit to the demands he can 


` make of the respondent, and that, consequently, he must limit 


his investigation to the point where he is not expecting too — 
much and yet is able to get a reasonable answer to his problem. 
Thus, he must eliminate all questions which pertain to data 
which can be found readily—and often more accurately—else- 
where. If the questionnaire is still too long, he must consider 
what can be sacrificed with the least loss to the final answer. 
Every item must serve a definite purpose—or face elimina- 
tion. 2 

The more clearly the problem is stated, the more ade- 
quately each of the items can be related to the purpose of the 
study. This is essential not only to ensure that every item is 
functional, but also to encourage response, since respondents 
will tend to shy away from a questionnaire that is simply a 
fishing expedition aimed in the general direction of the target. , 
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Most frequently, such an approach leaves unasked the very 
questions that would have made the study meaningful and 
purposeful. The following letter received by the Commissioner 
of Education for Alaska is, let us hope, a classic in confusion 
never to be equalled: however, many questionnaires display 
some of the same symptoms. 


I am preparing a thesis upon the subject: “The Teaching 
of English as Revealed in the Courses of Study of the Countries 
of the English-Speaking Nations of the World.” I am writing 
you for such information and suggestions as you may be able 
and will kindly give me. I shall certainly appreciate whatever 
help you may give me along this line. Life is full of duties and 
we all have our own work to do; but I find that sometimes there 
are those who from education, training, experience and contacts 
in life, know off-hand what it would take a long time for others 
to learn from research and a long period of reading. 

Do you know some interesting books on Alaska: her history, 
her economic problems, commerce, imports, eXports, human re- 
lations, religion, etc., etc.—everything of interest without our 
taking so much time to “think clearly” at this time. 

Of course, my subject is on Education and English; but 
these subjects require background which Alaska has. 

I have to present my subject in an original way, giving a 
new slant or fresh ideas or a definite contribution to knowledge. 

What is it then that Alaska has or does in a different way 
from other English-Speaking Countries or “outlying” parts of 
the United States? (May I state that we in “the States” consider 
you “an integral part” of the United States just as we do Hawaii. 
Of course you know these things. Are Alaska, American Samoa, 
Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Philippine Islands, Puerto Rico, 
and Virgin Islands—all in the same class educationally as to or- 
ganization? Alaska has one University and from a perusal of it, 
you seem to have everything. 

(Marginal note) ; Could you give me the names of a few of the 
best books on the teaching of Englished used in Alaska? (All 
phases or just one branch of the work.) 

I wonder if climate would be the determining factor in 
some cases. Hawaii has her “tropical influences” in her curricu- 
lum as does the Philippines, Puerto Rico. (I always think 
of Cuba and want to include her in the American School System, 
just as I want to include Canal Zone which is a protectorate. I 
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am always at a loss to know what to do with Canal Zone. She 
only has about three cities, I believe.) 

American Samoa, Guam and the Virgin Islands— (How 
about Wake Island?) As we think of these, what could we say of 
them educationally? Could we tell something interesting about 
them, giving their climate, area, capitals or principal cities and 
occupations and lead up to the need of a certain kind of educa- 
tion which they have or do not have and give the school census, 
the educational statistics including the number of teachers and 
the grades, classification and organization of the schools and the 
language existing in the islands or outlying parts and the efforts 
that are being made to instruct the children and the citizens or 
parents. What dialects have they in these “parts”? 

(Note at top of page 2: Did your school children get a 
chance to see the King and Queen or hear them on the Radio?) 

Of course we are interested in Alaska for your sake—and be- 
cause of the “Gold Rush"—her nearness to Asia—Anthropology, 
—her fisheries—and I am interested in the Indians and the 
Esquimeaux and their carvings and also the Art of the Indians 
as manifested in their carvings on the totem poles, etc., etc. 

I am especially interested in the railroad centers of Alaska 
—the cities visited by Harding and those cities made famous by 
the passing of Will Rogers. Keeping in mind my thesis, will 
you tell me something of interest about education in these cities? 
What Indian or Esquimeaux or other dialects have you in 
Alaska? I think the Americans speak the same as the Pacific 
Northwest or Van Couver if they are Canadians. May 1 hear 
from you? Thanks. 

Very truly yours, 
P.S. We are interested in Samoa because of Stevenson. I wonder 
if very much attention is paid to education in Samoa or Virgin 
Islands? I wonder what type of education is given there? 


Generally questions on the same sub-topic or aspect should 
be grouped to give the questionnaire a semblance of order, 
and to enable the respondent to orient himself to the trend of 
thought. The more general questions of a set showld come first, 
and then the more detailed and specific—for example, “Do 
you work after school?” “How many hours a week do you 


7 Editor. “How Would You Answer (his One?" Alaskan School Bulletin, 
22. (1939) : 12-3. 
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work?" “Does your work interfere with your studies?" The 
questions should be arranged so that they can be cross-inter- 
preted rather than remain completely independent, for though 
the questionnaire is made up of separate questions, it should 
be organized so that it has unity from the standpoint of pur- 
pose. 

1. Importance of Scholarly Construction. Constructing a 
questionnaire calls for numerous revisions in which variations 
of the same question should be submitted to experimental trial. 
The same question posed in different ways very frequently 
brings out different responses. The help of outsiders is essen- 
tial; they are generally more objective and can see flaws that 
the investigator is invariably too close to see. This points to 
the need for an actual pilot study, where competent persons are 
asked to fill out the questionnaire and to indicate their reac- 
tions to every phase of its organization. The pilot-study ques- 
tionnaire can be given first to friends, then to persons who are 
familiar with questionnaire construction and the field in gen- 
eral, and finally to people of the same nature as those who are 
eventually to receive the final draft. 

Professional people are aware of their responsibility to 
provide information which they feel is for a good cause. How- 
ever, questionnaire studies have to compete with many other 
demands on the respondent’s time and goodwill. Frequently 
resistance and annoyance toward questionnaires has been de- 
veloped in potential respondents as a result of abuse by such 
groups as sales organizations. This only points to the challenge 
to be faced. If he is to expect the respondent to give of his time 
and energy, it behooves the investigator to prepare a ques- 
tionnaire in the most scholarly fashion, for the obligation to 
respond to a questionnaire no longer binds when there is a 
legitimate question as to whether the proposed study will make 
a contribution. Regardless of the responsibility of the respond- 
ent, the primary responsibility lies with the investigator and the 
respondent’s obligation to reply vanishes when the problem is 
trivial, when the questions display signs of carelessness, when 
umnecessary questions are included, when the questions do not 
provide the means for giving valid answers, or when the în- 
vestigator has not had the courtesy to keep his demands on the 
respondent's time and energy within reasonable limits. 
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2. Open and Closed Questions. The form the questions 
and the responses are to take is an important consideration in 
the construction of the questionngire. It is first necessary to 
determine whether the items of the questionnaire are to be 
open questions, requiring the respondent to reply in his own 
words—for example, "What is your occupation?"—or closed 
questions, providing the respondent with ready-made alterna- 
tives for example, in answer to the above, banker, , lawyer, 
, and so on. The decision is determined largely by the 
nature of the problem. It is generally desirable, for example, to 
use the open questionnaire in the early stages of investigation 
in order to define the field and to use a closed questionnaire 
when the specific aspects of the problem are more precisely 
delineated. 

Closed questions help keep the questionnaire to a reason- 
able length and, thus, encourage response—and, therefore, va- 
lidity from the standpoint of the representativeness of the re- 
turns—while opencquestions enable the respondent to give a 
more adequate presentation of his particular case. The open 
questionnaire possesses greater flexibility—which may or may 
not be desirable. It allows the respondent more leeway in stat 
ing his position, which may be the equivalent to saying it al- 
lows for greater validity. On the other hand, it increases the 
risk of misinterpretation. For example, the answer “Mechanic” 
in response to the question about the individual’s present occu- 
pation introduces considerably greater confusion in interpre- 
tation (with corresponding loss of validity) than would listing 
clearly defined occupational levels for the respondent to check. 

The closed questionnaire with its alternatives structures 
the concept under study and minimizes the risk of misinterpre- 
tation. It permits easier tabulation and interpretation by the 
investigator. On the negative side, the alternatives may well 
provide the respondent who does not have an answer with an 
alternative that he can check whether it applies significantly in 
his case or not. For example, the drop-out who leaves school 
for such relatively undefined reasons as “general discontent” 
may consider “need to work” a logically adequate, socially ac- 
ceptable, and non-controversial alternative, regardless of how 
prominently his need to work may have featured in his deci- 
sion to leave school. This is akin to the well-recognized prob- 
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lem of interviewer bias which is generally considered a major 
weakness of interview studies. 

In a closed questionnaire it is essential to allow for all 
possible answers—that is, the categories provided must be both 
exhaustive and mutually exclusive. This frequently requires 
adding an extra category asking for ‘‘Other—please specify" for 
the respondent who does not find any of the alternatives pro- 
vided particularly suitable. On the other hand, experience sug- 
gests that the respondent rarely exercises this option; almost in- 
variably he simply accepts one of the alternatives provided 
rather than devise his own. It should be noted that the more 
scientifically oriented the respondent is, the more precise he 
tends to be, and the more annoyed he is likely to become with 
preplanned alternatives, each of which he would have to 
qualify before it would cover his particular situation. 

The question of whether to use the open or the closed 
questionnaire can be resolved only on the basis of the usual 
criteria of validity, reliability, and usability, and, inasmuch as 
most of the problems to be covered in education are varied 
and complex, a combination of the two is generally better than 
the exclusive use of one. Each has its merits and its limitations, 
and it is a matter of using the proper one for the proper pur- 
pose. The closed questionnaire generally makes for greater cov- 
erage and more systematic tabulation. On the other hand, there 
may be the need for the respondent to clarify his position with 
regard to some of the items, and it is generally advisable to 
‘include an open question or two for any general reaction or com- 
ment at the end of each major sectign of the closed question- 
naire. Neither the open nor the closed questionnaire is par- 
ticularly effective for probing into a problem. When such a 
purpose is contemplated, the possibility of relying on the in- 
terview, particularly of the depth variety, should be considered. 

The exact manner in which the respondent is to indicate 
his answers to a closed questionnaire depends largely on the in- 
dividual questions. Certain questions can be answered by yes 
and no, but most answers dealing with complex aspects of a 
problem are not that clear-cut. The use of a five-point scale, 
such as Strongly agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly 
disagree, frequently elicits more valid responses and is less frus- 


trating to the respondent who wants to be truthful. Whenever — 
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the respondent is asked to rate certain items, he should be given 
specific directions as to the number of items he should check— 
for example, the three most important reasons—so that there 
will be comparability in the tabulation of the responses. If the 
directions simply call for “Check your favorite TV programs," 
the investigator would not be able to equate the responses of 
the person who checks only one program with those of the per- 
son who has checked a large number in which he has varying 
degrees of interest. In some cases, greater uniformity and, possi- 
bly, validity might be obtained by instructing the respondent to 
rate his favorite programs in a 1-2-3 order. 

A number of rules and suggestions have been given for 
the construction of questionnaires. These rules should be 
considered from the standpoint of the principles underlying 
scientific data-gathering rather than considered as factors pe- 
culiar to the questionnaire. The basic task is to provide a ve- 
hicle which’ will permit the respondent to indicate his an- 
swers truthfully and; of encouraging him to do so. More spe- 
cifically, the problem is one of devising an instrument of 
maximum validity and reliability, capable of obtaining the in- 
formation relevant to a given topic. The concept of usability 
is also of utmost importance, since, unlike the tests adminis- 
tered in the captive setting of the school auspices, the question- 
naire finds that its weaknesses in say, the area of excessive 
length, are immediately reflected in non-response and conse- 
quent loss of validity. 

3. Content. A primary consideration in questionnaire con- 
struction is the content of the questions. Obviously, questions 
should be restricted to those the investigator has reason to be- 
lieve will elicit valid and reliable answers. For example, the 
questions, “Have you noticed any improvement in the health 
of your child since we instituted the milk program in our 
school?” cannot provide usable data. since the average parent 
cannot conceivably know. Similarly, the use of the question- 
naire for the measurement of attitudes and feelings'raises the 
very pertinent questions, "Does the person understand himself 
sufficiently?" and "Is he willing to reveal his interpretation of 


8See Hadley Cantril, Gauging Public Opinion (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1947)., and Mildred B. Parten, Surveys, Polls, and Samples (New 
York: Harper, 1950) . 
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himself?" Also to be avoided, for example, are questions with 
a "patriotic" overtone, for they are almost invariably answered 
in a "patriotic" direction, regardless of their content. 

Each question must be justified on the basis of its con- 
tribution to the overall purpose of the study. This basic prin- 
ciple automatically precludes vague and ambiguous questions. 
Conversely, it implies clear, direct, and simple language, and 
general subscription to the basic rules of effective communi- 
cation. 


The following are samples of the type of questions to be 
avoided: 
“What is your salary?” (9 or 12 months?) ; “What is the age of 
your father?" (He may be dead.): "Are you satisfied with your 
raise?" (I didn't get one.) ; "What is the value of your house?" 
(Purchase or resale?); "Do you frequently encounter discipli- 
nary problems?" (What is frequently?) ; “How late do you let 
your children watch TV?” (Weekdays or weekends?) ; "Do you 
‘believe in freedom of speech?" (Emotionally toned); "Do you 
think a veteran should have to join a union in order to get 
work?” (Emotionally toned) ; "Do you favor federal aid to edu- 
cation as a means of providing for the proper education of your 
child?” (Emotionally toned); “Are you in favor of labor un- 
ions?" (Too broad); “Do you believe that the whole testimony 
of a witness found to be inaccurate in part should, ipso facto be 
stricken from the record?" (Unnecessary difficulty in vocabu- 
lary) ; “How much income tax do you think an actress making 
$100,000 a year should pay?" (Lack of frame of reference); 
"How would you rate your superintendent?" (Lack of frame of 
reference) ; "Do you think boys and girls should be in separate 
classes or should they be taught together, yes or no?" (Yes or no 
what?) ; "Do you favor old-age pension and. socialized medi- 
cine?” (Two ideas in one) ; “Marital status? " (Unclear; can 


be answered by "satisfactory"); "Boy or girl? ——" (Unclear; 
can be answered “‘yes”) ;-“Do you make announcements at the 
beginning or the end of the class period? ——” (Unclear) ; and 


many other similar questions which reflect not only a lack of 
scholarship, but also some lack of understanding of what con- 
stitutes intelligible communication. 


The plight of the poor respondent is well illustrated by 
Bob Burns’ story of Grandpa Snazzy as a witness in court: 


The attorney says: Now Mr. Snazzy, did you or did you not, on 
the date in question or at any time previously or subsequently, — 


Loi 
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say or even intimate to the defendant or anyone else, whether 
friend or mere acquaintance or in fact a total stranger, that the 
statement imputed to you, whether just or unjust and denied by 
the plaintiff, was a matter of no moment or otherwise? Answer 
— did you or did you not? 


Grandpa thinks a while and then says, “Did I or did not what?"? 


uestions must be worded so that they are meaningful to 
the person to whom they are addressed. Different expressions 
mean different things to different people, particularly when 
dissimilarities in socio-economic and cultural background are 
involved. The questionnaire calls for considerable educa- 
tional background if it is to be answered adequately, if at all. 
It is generally agreed that some 40 percent of the general pop- 
ulation are illiterate for questionnaire purposes. One au- 
thority" estimates that 90 percent of the people misinterpret 
at least 10 percent of the questions and that at least 10 percent 
of the people misinterpret 90 percent of the questions. 

When there is reason to suspect a question is susceptible to 
misinterpretation, it must be phrased carefully in order to 
counteract possible bias. Frequently this means orienting the re- 
spondent's mind-set to the purpose of the investigation. Re- 
spondents almost invariably have already formed certain 
mind-sets toward a number of problems and tend to answer 
questions according to this frame of reference. Thus though 
“housework is never done,” housewives usually answer “No” 
when asked if they work. They will frequently say “No” even 
when they hold a part-time job such as keeping books or mind- 
ing the store for their-husbands. Similarly, students will seldom 
list themselves as workers, though they may put ina forty-hour 
week in industry or business in addition to going to school. All 
these are things that must be foreseen and guarded against 
through specific questions and specific directions. 


The Validation of Questionnaires 


Although the criterion of validity to which the question- 


naire, as án instrument of science, must subscribe has already 


? In Charles C. Ross, and Julian C. Stanley, Measurement in Todays Schools 


(Englewood. Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1954) , P- 150. M 
10 Mark Abrams, Social Surveys and Social Action (London: Heinemann, 
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been defined, there remains the task of identifying the spe- 
cific ways in which this validity is established. It must first be 
recognized that, though the whole instrument is oriented to- 
ward the whole problem, the questionnaire is comprised of spe- 
cific and relatively independent questions, each dealing with a 
specific aspect of the overall situation. In a sense, then, it is the 
validity of the items rather than that of the total instrument 
that is under consideration. For example, the question, "How 
many children do you have?" may elicit a valid answer, 
while, in the same questionnaire, the question “How much 
money do you make?" can easily foster varying degrees of er- 
ror, if not of deceit. It must be recognized that there are cir- 
cumstances under which it is relatively impossible to obtain 
valid answers. Certain questions by their very nature—for ex- 
ample, "Do you cheat on examinations?—are likely to promote 
falsification. On the other hand, that the validity of the in- 
dividual items must be considered does not negate the fact that 
the questionnaire must have a unity and validity of its own 
with respect to the topic under investigation. This the investi- 
gator needs to bring out through the synthesis of the responses 
to the specific items and an interpretation of their relevance in 
bringing out the total picture. 

The actual validation of a questionnaire utilizes the same 
principles and procedures as the validation of any instrument of 
tests and measurements. At the most elementary level, it is nec- 
essary for the questionnaire to have face validity—that is, 
each question must be related to the topic under investigation, 
there must be an adequate coverage of the overall topic, the 
questions must be clear and unambiguous, and so on. A more 
adequate validation, however. requires checking the responses 
which the questionnaire elicits against an external criterion. 
For example, factual questions about age and educational back- 
ground can be checked against the records. On the other hand, 
it is somewhat more difficult to locate an adequate criterion 
for questions of opinion and attitudes. A possible solution is to 
follow the questionnaire with an interview of a sample of the 
respondents to see whether their responses to the questionnaire 
actually represent their views on the subjects discussed. Simi- 
larly, a check of the validity of a grade-school child’s state- 
ment that he views TV for a total of twelve hours a week might 
' be made by having him indicate the programs which he views 
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regularly, by asking his parents, by, having his siblings list the 
number of hours they view, and so on. But nothing, except a 
hidden monitor in the child’s home, would really constitute a 
completely adequate criterion. 

In some instances, it is possible to validate questionnaire 
responses against actual behavior. For example, LaPiere" sent a 
questionnaire asking hotel and motel proprietors and restau- 
rant keepers who had actually housed and fed a Chinese cou- 
ple whether they accepted Chinese guests. The responses in- 
dicated considerable discrepancy between stated policy and 
actual practice. This, of course, raises the question of the suit- 
ability of overt behavior as a criterion of the validity of the re- 
sponse to a questionnaire item. A respondent may be willing 
to divulge his feelings in response to a questionnaire item 
and yet suppress such feelings in his behavior in a face-to-face 
contact. Establishing validity is even more complicated in open 
questionnaires where the interpretation of the responses con- 
stitutes an added source of unreliability and invalidity. In some 
instances, the greater flexibility of the open questionnaire may 
promote greater validity in the responses, but it also increases 
the possibility of invalidity of tabulation. 

Research has been conducted into the effects upon the va- 
lidity of questionnaires of requiring a signature as opposed to 
allowing the respondent to remain anonymous. Gerberich," for 
instance, found that requiring signatures tended to inhibit 
honesty and frankness in filling out the Mooney Problem 
Checklist. Gerberich and Mason," on the other hand, found 
that requiring signatures made no difference in answering such 
questions as "Have you had a course in high-school biology?” 
but they warn against making an all-inclusive generalization 
that the identification of the respondent is irrelevant from the 
standpoint of the validity of his responses. This point is, of 
course, well taken in view of the specific nature of validity and 
the relatively non-ego-involved nature of the questions used in 
this particular investigation. 


ee Richard T. LaPiere “Attitude vs. Action,” Social Forces, 13 (December 
1934) : 230-7. E 

3? John. B. Gerberich, "A Study of the Consistency of Informant Responses to 
Questions in a Questionnaire,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 38 (May 
1947) : 299-306. 
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The validity of a questionnaire must be established prior 
to its use, for validation is an aspect of its development, not of 
its use in the solution of the problem. It should also be noted 
that invalidity is not restricted to the instrument itself. It can 
also result from systematic errors in coding or in interpretation, 
or from biased orientation by the cover letter or the directions. 


Reliability of Questionnaire Data 


The question of the reliability of the questionnaire is of- 
ten ignored, partly because it is difficult to establish with any 
degree of precision. The usual procedures for calculating the re- 
liability of tests are difficult to apply here. Split-half reliability 
is, of course, out of the question because of the relative inde- 
pendence and non-additivity of the component items. The pos- 
sibility of phrasing the questions in two different ways and 
interspersing these in the questionnaire as a means of testing 
the reliability of certain items is of dubious validity since 
the average respondent would probably sée through such a 
trick and simply ignore the second question or answer it the 
same way as he did the first. Besides adding to the length of the 
questionnaire, it is likely that such a procedure will annoy the 
respondent, who might think this is the type of carelessness to 
which he does not want to be a party, and encourage him to 
refuse to participate in the study—especially since it reflects on 
his integrity and/or his intelligence. 

The test-retest method is the only feasible approach to the 
establishment of the reliability of the questionnaire. An indi- 
vidual who has taken the questionnaire as part of its standardi- 
zation can be asked to take it again, and his answers can be 
compared for consistency. This procedure is not fool-proof, 
since on the retest the respondent will probably attempt to re- 
member and duplicate his earlier responses rather than answer 
the questions as he sees them. For this reason such evidence of 
consistency can hardly testify to the validity of the instrument 
and is a questionable measure of its reliability. At the empirical 
level, such studies as that of Cuber and Gerberich'* and of Ger- 
berich'* have shown considerable inconsistency in questionnaire 
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responses, particularly in factual items, but the authors view the 
inconsistency to be typical of all personal communication rather 
than peculiar to the questionnaire. Gerberich suggests the need 
for the investigation of three separate but related problems: it 
the consistency of the questionnaire responses; 2. the accuracy 
of the questionnaire responses; 3. the comparison of the accuracy 
of the questionnaire responses with that of responses to the in- 
terview. He also urges the cautious acceptance of question- 
naire data. 


The Question of Non-Returns 


Questionnaire studies are generally plagued by a rela- 
tively high percentage of non-return. Many studies in the liter- 
ature report returns as low as 20 to 40 percent. Shannon" 
reports an average of 65 percent return for "reputable" ques- 
tionnaire studies reported in a sample of theses, dissertations, 
and professional articles. He mentions, however, that a dis- 
couragingly large fiumber of studies did not report the per- 
centage of returns, perhaps because of inadequacies therein. On 
the other hand, some studies have had as high as 100 percent 
return, Such high returns have tended to evolve from a number 
of follow-ups, coupled with a happy combination of a select 
population and a select topic; they would be difficult to obtain 
in the general case. 

Among the many factors that promote a high percentage 
of returns, none is of greater importance than the selection of a 
worthwhile topic and the addressing of the questionnaire to a 
group for whom the topic has interest and psychological 
meaning. No one is interested in busy work or in studies that 
are not likely to lead anywhere. It is the responsibility of the 
investigator to prove the significance of his problem to the 
satisfaction of the prospéctive respondent. Conversely, while 
the percentage of returns is bound to vary from topic to topic, a 
low percentage of returns frequently implies a poor choice of 
topic or of population, or perhaps inadequacy in the construc- 
tion of the questionnaire—all of which can be minimized 


through 4 pilot study. 
c 
onnaires in Reputable 
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Probably the next most important factor in promoting a 
high percentage of return is the follow-up. In any sample there 
will be a few individuals who will fail to return the question- 
naire on first contact, and it is invariably necessary to institute 
the means for follow-up on the missing returns. In some in- 
stances, failure to return stems from a direct rejection of the 
questionnaire, but more frequently it implies nothing more 
than human forgetfulness. It is necessary, therefore, to send 
out follow-up letters whenever the flow of returns starts to drop 
off. A series of follow-ups and, finally, perhaps a double post- 
card calling for a brief answer to a shortened version of the 
questionnaire, or an interview, may be necessary to bring the 
returns to an acceptable level. In sending out follow-up letters, 
it generally is wise to include a second copy of the questionnaire 
in case the respondent has thrown away the first. 

Of course, numerous follow-ups can be an annoyance to 
the respondent, leading him to refuse to co-operate in future 
questionnaire studies. It may also lead to his sending back re- 
sults that are completely invalid. Therefore it is generally ad- 
visable in a follow-up for the investigator to attempt a new 
approach at convincing the potential respondent that his re- 
sponse is needed. The matter of follow-up is simpler when sig- 
natures on the questionnaires returned permit tlie identifica- 
tion of the delinquents to whom reminders can be sent. When 
signatures would be objectionable, it may be advisable to in- 
clude a postcard to be mailed separately, indicating that the 
questionnaire has been returned under separate cover. This 
can be combined with the investigator's offer to mail the results 
of the study to those who are interested.” 

l. The Length of the Questionnaire. Another significant 

factor in the percentage of returns is the length of the ques- 

tionnaire. Generally, the shorter the questionnaire, and the less 
; 


v Questionnaires are sometimes coded so that the respondent, though he be- 
lieves that he is given complete anonymity, can actually be identified. This 
might be done where, say, student reaction to a course might need to be 
correlated with the background of the student to be derived from his 
cumulative record. This procedure if fraught with danger; under no circum- 
stances must the individual be identified per se except to make possible the 
putting together of the two segments of the information concerning him. 
While some people can see nothing ethically wrong with such a procedure, 
the student contemplating such a move should do so only after serious con- 
sideration of the matter with his advisor. 
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demand it makes on the respondent's time, the higher the 
percentage of returns. The investigator must appreciate the 
fact that he cannot expect his respondents to cover every aspect 
of a broad problem, and that he must delimit his problem to 
size, consistent, of course, with its retaining its meaningful- 
ness. It must, on the other hand, be noted that the significance 
of the problem and the proper choice of a population, as well 
as the scholarship of the construction of the questionnaire, 
are much more important determinants of returns than is the 
length per se. Sletto™ for example, was able to obtain a 69 per- 
cent return to a questionnaire of fifty-two pages of printed ma- 
terial. It would seem that brevity is not important in itself, but 
it is important because condensing a questionnaire frequently 
results in the removal of superfluous items and, thus, in a cor- 
responding improvement in its overall quality. Although there 
is a rule of thumb which states that a questionnaire should 
not take more than half an hour of the respondent's time, the 
time factor must bé considered in the light of the nature of the 
topic, the loyalty of the group contacted, and other factors— 
many of which are of greater importance than time itself. 

2. The Choice of Population. The choice of the popula- 
tion is a prime consideration in determining the extent of re- 
sponse. If the topic is of interest to the respondent, he will take 
the time to fill out the questionnaire. Business people, for in- 
stance, certainly would respond to a questionnaire from Dun 
and Bradstreet. Conversely, it is likely that the low percentage 
of return in many questionnaire studies in education results 
from the fact that the questionnaire has been sent to people 
who do not have the answers expected of them and/or who 
have no interest in the subject. The population needs to be 
defined in such a way that participation is restricted to those 
who are able to make a significant contribution to the success 
of the study. Some investigators have been able to obtain fairly 
high returns by asking people in advance if they are willing to 
co-operate in the study, and mailing the questionnaire only to 
those who have indicated a willingness to participate. This is 
a very questionable procedure; it tends to invalidate the results 
before starting, inasmuch as a bias'in sampling is inherent in the 


18 Raymond F. Sletto, "Pretesting of Questionnaires,” American Sociological 
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original acceptance or rejection of the request for co-operation. 
One is likely to get a bias soon enough without deliberately 
incorporating it into the design. 

3. The Instrument. A factor not to be overlooked is the 
scholarship involved in the construction of the questionnaire. 
No one wants to be a party to slipshod work. On the contrary, 
if the questionnaire reflects quality, many people expect similar 
adequacy in the overall study and are willing to contribute to 
its success. Such scholarship is generally obtained at the ex- 
pense of a number of revisions and, of course, pilot studies, 
which make possible the elimination of items that are defec- 
tive, irrelevant, or otherwise objectionable. The attractiveness 
of the format is also conducive to higher returns; it generally 
pays dividends from the standpoint of returns, for instance, to 
have the questionnaire printed rather than mimeographed. 
4. The Cover Letter. The cover letter or other means of 
contacting potential respondents is also of critical importance 
to the success of the study, since the investigator cannot rely 
on his personality to elicit co-operation, but must rely upon the 
printed word to "sell" his study. Sales organizations, in par- 
ticular, have come to realize the crucial role of such "sales talk" 
in the success of any selling venture. A good letter can sell; 
a poor letter, on the other hand, can serve only to alienate even 
co-operative individuals. The letter must be brief, courteous, 
and forceful and also must appeal to the individual so that he 
will want to co-operate. The investigator might ask himself: 
"Specifically, what am I offering the person in return for his co- 
operation in the study?" Among the motives which the investi- 
gator can tap are professional obligation, personal and pro- 
fessional pride, spirit of helpfulness, and so on. Rarely is it 
adequate to base a request for co-operation on the proposition: 
"I have to write a thesis." Since it probably varies from study 
to study and from population to population, the kind of ap- 
peal that wjll work is probably best determined on the. basis 
of a pilot study. It is possible, for instance, that the appeal “You 
will be helping to improve the situation of your fellow-stu- 
dents" would be effective where there was high group loyalty. 
In other instances, the appeai might be to the individual's per- 
sonal and professional responsibility, or perhaps to the altru- 

» istic desire to help the helpless. 
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The cover letter should be separate from the questionnaire 
itself, and should be addressed to the individual by name 
and title. It also should bear the investigator's name and title 
and his relation to the study. It should make particularly clear 
the purpose and importance of the study, the procedure on the 
basis of which the respondent happened to be included in the 
sample, the sponsorship of the study, if any, and so on. When 
a student is writing to an authority in the field, the faculty ad- 
visor, as a courtesy, should also write a letter of sponsorship. 
Generally, adequate sponsorship promotes the study, but it 
may bias the responses. A study endorsed by the school board or 
by the steering committee of the classroom teachers associa- 
tion may lead teachers to go along whether they are so in- 
clined or not. It is generally agreed that the investigator 
should enclose a self-addressed envelope, and it is also suggested 
that he include two copies of his questionnaire so that the re- 
spondent will have one for his files. 

5. Other Factors.» A number of other factors of a more mi- 
nor nature frequently have a bearing on response. For in- 
stance, it has been found that the use of an ordinary stamp, 
rather than a prepaid stamp, promotes somewhat greater re- 
turns. Apparently people are reluctant to throw away regular 
stamps, but feel that a business letter stamp is not going to 
cost anything if it is not used. The timing appears to have an 
effect on returns. It is probably best not to have the question- 
naire arrive on a Monday or at the beginning of the year, when 
the teacher or administrator is busy. On the other hand, re- 
search in this area has not been entirely consistent; it is possible 
that when the questionnaire deals with a topic of sufficient 
significance, these factors are relatively inconsequential. Per- 
haps it is only in instances in which the quality of the study is 
precarious in the first place that these factors assume signifi- 
cance. : 

6. Dealing with Non-Response. The matter of non-re- 
sponse involves two major problems. One, of course, is the 
maximizing of the returns in the first place. The other con- 
sideraticn is the adjustment of the results to compensate for 
non-response. For example, if the lower socio-economic sub- 
groups responded in a much lower percentage than did the 
middle and upper classes, the investigator might restrict the 
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study to the upper and middle classes and restate his problem 
accordingly. Some investigators simply weight the responses of 
the respondents of the lower class to bring the class up to 
quota. This, of course, is of doubtful validity. The fact that 
some members of the lower classes replied while others did not 
suggests that the latter are really different from those who did, 
despite the fact that they all belong to the same socio-economic 
class. They cannot, therefore, be adequately represented by 
simple extrapolation of the respondents of their socio-economic 
class. Equally faulty is the scheme which takes a larger sample 
than is basically necessary and ignores those who do not re- 
spond. This assumes that the constant errors of sampling in- 
corporated in such a procedure are of lesser magnitude than are 
the random errors—an assumption which is very questionable 
as we saw in Chapter 7. A more adequate scheme is advanced 
by Hansen and Hurwitz who suggest interviewing a random 
sample of the non-respondents to establish their pattern of re- 
sponse, which can then be weighted.to give an overall picture. 
Note that it is necessary to get the actual response of non- 
respondents before DONOR: them in the study through 
weighting. This is, of coursé a much more defensible ap- 
proach to the problem, but it is also much more complicated. 


Evaluation of Questionnaire Research 2 


In summary, it seems that the weaknesses of the question- 
naire—while very real—are not insurmountable. It seems fur- 
ther that, in 1963 as in 1930, the criticisms of the questionnaire 
are aimed at its abuse rather than at its use. Recent opinions on 
the subject have run the gamut of the favorability-unfavorabil- 
ity continuum. On the negative side are such views as those of 
Charters," who suggests that educational researchers must seek 
new ways to answer persistent questions. Even stronger posi- 
tions against the questionnaire are taken by Ruckmick,” who 
knows of no other procedure which compels so much. fore- 


1? Morris H. Hansen, and William N. Hurwitz, “The Problem of Non-Response 
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thought, coupled with the avoidance of irretrievable errors as 
does the questionnaire; and by Duker, who writes: 


The reliability and validity is low, the frequent use of the 
questionnaire is a vice and a weakness mitigating against the 
recognition of educational research as a science. It seeks sec- 
ondary information, hearsay evidence concerning facts when 
primary evidence is at hand. It is the voice of expediency, not 
of science, justified on the basis of saving time and money. It 
asks opinions from those not qualified to give opinions, . . . the 
respondent tends to put himself in the best light, and if he can- 
not do that he does not respond. It gives biased samples. The 
matter of non-response is always a question mark to the truth 
seeker.” 


Frequently questionnaire research constitutes simply a 
pooling of ignorance, and it is conceivable that the opinion of 
one single expert may be far superior to the compilation of 
the opinions of many persons who do not know the answer. 
Even the Bureau of Internal Revenue, despite considerable ma- 
chinery designed to enforce validity of response, has some- 
what less than complete success in its use. 

On the positive side are those like Monroe and Engelhart,” 
who in the 1930’s suggested that until experimental science re- 
lieves us of the need of human judgment, or removes from our 
minds interest in unique events, this wayward child of science, 
the questionnaire, feeble as it is, will remain an indispensable 
helper. Another comment favorable to the questionnaire is that 
of Phillips who points out that the weaknesses laid at the door 
of the questionnaire are primarily within the control of the 
investigator. 

A number of studies have been reported on the relative 
adequacy of the questionnaire as a research instrument. Un- 
fortunately, most of the studies -have failed to point out that 
adequacy as used in this context must be spelled out accord- 
ing to the usual criteria of validity, reliability, and usability, 
and further, that validity is a specific concept. A questionnaire 
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may be adequate for obtaining information on family size 
and yet not adequate for determining student reactions toward 
their teachers. Franzen and Lazersfeld,* in their study of for- 
mer college students, concluded that the mailed questionnaire 
obtained more information and more ready admission of un- 
usual activities and interests than did interviews. 

The present consensus is that, as an instrument of science, 
the questionnaire has potentialities when properly used. Con- 
rad? points out that the United States Office of Education 
makes considerable use of the questionnaire after attempting 
to validate it through checking returns against information on 
hand and various checks of internal consistency. Ruckmick” 
expresses the opinion that the questionnaire has been very use- 
ful in education and that we should not disparage it. Topp and 
McGrath? make a particularly strong plea for answering the 
questionnaires that one receives. 'They point out that the ques- 
tionnaire is an economical way of accumulating information 
of significance to educators; that it is economical both for the 
sender and for the respondent in time, effort, and cost; and that 
if it were eliminated, progress in many areas of education 
would be greatly handicapped and much useful information 
lost. They feel that answering a questionnaire is a professional 
obligation, particularly since education is a profession in which 
there is no ready means of communication between the mem- 
bers, and that to say that it is not worthy of response is “to play 
God" and to imply that the person who sent it is lacking in com- 
mon sense. They point out further that the rationalization that 
one does not answer questionnaires because the ràte of response 
is generally so low that valid generalizations cannot be derived 
is a circular argument. 

` None of these statements denies the need for improvement 
in the questionnaire. It is fully agreed, for instance, that unless 
the returns can be brought up to an acceptable level, there is 
no point in bothering anyone. Furthermore, whenever there is 
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doubt as to the adequacy of the responses that can be obtained, 
the questionnaire should not be used, But there is, on the 
other hand, no justification for ta complete across-the-board 
condemnation of questionnaire studies. The general consensus 
is that the questionnaire can serve a very useful and definite 
purpose in the advancement of education at its present stage of 
development—and perhaps for some time to come. It is clear, 
however, that there is urgent need for the improvement of its 
quality and for the restriction of its use to situations for which 
it is-suited. 


Evaluative Criteria 


The following criteria may be used as a checklist for evalu- 
ating a questionnaire: 


l. It deals with a significant topic, it makes an important con- 
tribution, and is worthy of professional participation. 

2. The importance,of the problem is clearly stated in the state- 
ment of the problem and in the cover letter. 

3. It seeks only information not available elsewhere. 

4. It is as brief as the study of the problem will allow. 

5. The directions are clear, complete, and acceptable. 

6. The questions are objective and relatively free from ambi- 
guity and,other invalidating features. 

7. Questions that may embarrass the respondent or place him 
on the defensive are avoided. 

8. The questions are in good psychological order. 

9. The questions are so arranged that they can be tabulated and 
interpreted readily. 


INTERVIEW STUDIES 


A research method very similar in nature and purpose to 
the questionnaire is the interview. In fact, except for certain 
relative advantages which need to be clearly recognized, the two 
techniques are, for some purposes at least, essentially inter- 
changeable. Although our interest is in the interview as a re- ` 
search technique, the interview is most frequently used in con- 
nection with non-research activities, such as ‘counseling, the 
administration of an individual test of intelligence, or hiring 


procedures. 
As a research technique, the interview is a conversation 
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carried out with the definite purpose of obtaining certain in- 
formation by means of the spoken word. It has the same pur- 
pose and, if it is to yield dependable generalizations, must sub- 
scribe to the same criteria as other scientific techniques. It is 
designed to gather valid and reliable information through the 
responses of the interviewee to a planned sequence of questions. 

The interview can be either structured or unstructured, 
depending on the extent to which the content and the pro- 
cedures involved are prescribed and standardized in advance. 
Thus, in the structured interview, such as those used in the ad- 
ministration of the Revised Stanford-Binet, no deviation from 
standardization procedures is allowed. On the other hand, in a 
survey of the reactions of freshmen to their orientation pro- 
gram, a more conversational approach would allow the re- 
spondent greater freedom in discussing any aspect of the pro- 
gram of significance to him. 

To some extent, the distinction between structured and 
unstructured interviews parallels that between the open and 
the closed questionnaire, though the unstructured interview, 
being even more flexible than the open questionnaire, is bet- 
ter suited to getting varied and sundry responses and, of course, 
more capable of following through on tangential ideas. Both 
the structured and the unstructured interview have their pur- 
pose and their relative advantages. The unstructured inter- 
view is most appropriate for getting insight into a particular 
situation in the early stages of investigation. The structured in- 
terview, on the other hand, is used to derive more precise gen- 
eralizations in the later stages. In the structured interview, the 
interviewer operates on the basis of an interview schedule, 
which is essentially an abbreviated questionnaire, often 
planned to the last detail. 

The structured interview calls for less versatility and on- 
the-spot adaptability on the part of the interviewer. On the 
other hand, it requires a thorough knowledge of the problem 
—achieved in part from the try-out of the schedule—so that the 
questions can be phrased to function in-the field with a mini- 
mum of modification. The structured interview, therefore, can 
be used effectively only when a careful exploratory survey has 
enabled the investigator to structure the field and to devise ade- 
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quate questions from which deviations can be kept to an abso- 
lute minimum, 


Comparison with the Questionnaire 


In a sense, the interview can be considered an oral ques- 
tionnaire, though, to be sure, it is more than that inasmuch as it 
has definite characteristics of its own which must be considered 
in judging its suitability for the investigation of a given phe- 
nomenon. The similarity of the interview and the question- 
naire is relatively obvious in the structured interview, where 
the major point of distinction is that the investigation is con- 
ducted through a face-to-face contact rather than through the 
mails. In fact, the more structured an interview is, the more 
closely it resembles the questionnaire. Conversely, the less 
structured the interview is, the more its relative advantages 
and disadvantages in contrast to the questionnaire become ap- 
parent. 

The primary advantage of the interview over the question- 
naire is its greater flexibility which permits the investigator to 
pursue leads that appear fruitful, to ask for elaboration of 
points which the respondent has not made clear or has partially 
avoided, and to clarify questions which the respondent has 
apparently misunderstood. While the questionnaire is out of 
the hands of the investigator the minute it is mailed, the inter- 
view allows the investigator to remain in command of the situ- 
ation throughout the investigation. The flexibility of the inter- 
view is, of course, of greatest value in exploratory studies where 
the field needs to be structured as the investigation proceeds. It 
is of correspondingly less importance where the field is more 
defined. For example, in the early stages of an investigation of 
the characteristics considered by principals and superintend- 
ents in hiring new teachers, an interview may provide a num- 
ber of ideas that otherwise would he overlooked. Later, 
however, as more studies are made, more suggestions for draw- 
ing uf a structured interview (or questionnaire) might be de- 
rived from the literature as well as from personal experience, 
so that the structured approach becomes nore appropriate. 

Despite the rigid limits it places on the interviewer, the 
structured interview has a number of advantages over the ques- 
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tionnaire under certain circumstances. It permits the establish- 
ment of greater rapport and, thus, stimulates the respondent to 
give more complete and valid answers; it permits the canvassing 
of persons who are essentially illiterate for questionnaire pur- 
poses or who are reluctant to put things in writing; and it 
generally promotes a higher percentage of return. Another im- 
portant strength of the interview is that it permits the inter- 
viewer to help the respondent clarify his thinking on a given 
point so that he will give a response where he would normally 
plead ignorance and, even more important, so that he will give 
a correct answer instead of a false one. Thus if a respondent in- 
dicates that he cannot remember, the skillful interviewer may 
structure the field for him by pointing out some concurrent 
events in order to refresh his memory. 

The interview also allows the observation of the respond- 
ent for signs of evasiveness, non-co-operation, and other irregu- 
larities. Not only can the interviewer appraise the sincerity and 
the co-operation of his respondent, but he can often combat 
such attitudes by establishing a higher level of rapport, or, at 
least, take the factor into consideration in the interpretation of 
the results. And, of course, the interview, by allowing for the 
operation of the interviewer's personality in overcoming re- 
luctance and resistance, frequently results. in successful contact 
with people who would refuse to participate under less com- 
pelling circumstances. 

The flexibility of the unstructured interview is probably 
its greatest strength. Not only does it enable the investigator to 
pursue a given lead in order to gain insight into the prob- 
lem and to obtain more adequate answers, but, more impor- 
tant, it frequently leads to significant insights in unexpected 
directions. He may, for instance, find his problem shifting as he 
pursues various leads and have it become an entirely different 
problem than the one he had anticipated. Such flexibility can 
also lead to by-products which were not anticipated in the origi- 
nal plan of the study, but which often have greater signifi- 
cance than the basic outcomes originally expected. 

The unstructured interview is useful in probing into at- 
titudes and motives of which even the respondent may not be 
aware. Depth interviewing permits getting below the level of 
clichés in the instance of the person who is reluctant to take a 
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stand, who is not too clear on his own position, or who is re- 
luctant to admit certain things. The effectiveness of depth in- 
terviewing, of course, depends largely upon the skill of the 
interviewer. 'The psychology of projective techniques might be 
useful here as background for understanding the possibilities 
H of such an approach more adequately. 


i Interviewer Bias 


f bias which, ironically, stems in large part from its flexibility— 
which then becomes both an advantage and a disadvantage. To 
the extent that the interviewer is allowed to vary his approach 
to fit the occasion, he is likely not only to complicate the inter- 
| pretation of his results, but, even more serious, to project his 
own personality into the situation and, thus, influence the re- 
sponses he receives. Research has shown that interviewers tend 
to obtain data that agree with their own personal convictions. 
Part of this occurs as a result of ad-libbing by the interviewer in 
rephrasing or clarifying questions. The problem is more basic 
and fundamental than this, however. Psychology points out, for 
instance, that the very presence of the interviewer, with all that 
he represents in the mind of the respondent, affects the re- 
sponses which: he gets. This is unavoidable. Usually the re- 
spondent will orient his responses toward the sociable and the 
courteous rather than simply toward the truth—especially if 
the investigator is a pleasant person. If, on the other hand, the 
interviewer is curt, the respondent is likely to evade questions 
| or even to disagree just to register his annoyance. In either case, 
Í the responses will be colored somewhat from the truth, No mat- 
ter what he is or what he does, the interviewer is bound to 
have some effect upon his data. Research® * has shown that 
Negro respondents express fewer negative reactions when inter- 
viewed by white than when interviewed by Negro interviewers, 
and that interviewers who look Jewish or have Jewishenames ob- 
tain fewer Anti-Semitic reactions than do other interviewers. 
While the degree of distortion present has to be appraised from 


| The major weakness of the interview is the interviewer 
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the standpoint of the specific situation, this is a complication 
which is relatively inherent in the method itself and of which 
the interviewer must be fully aware, for the validity of the re- 
sponses which he derives depends on his ability to overcome 
such biases. A considerable amount of research pertinent to 
the interview has been conducted in the field of clinical coun- 
seling, and the research worker contemplating doing an inter- 
view study can profit from a thorough appraisal of the litera- 
ture in that field. 

Another disadvantage of the interview as a research tech- 
nique is its cost. Not only can it be expensive, especially when 
the survey covers a wide geographic area, but it is also costly in 
time and effort since it almost invariably necessitates call-backs, 
long waits, and travel. Also, a busy person may prefer to fill 
out a questionnaire at his leisure rather than submit to a long 
interview. Sometimes the advantages of the interview and the 
questionnaire can be combined by leaving a questionnaire to 
be completed and calling back at an appointed time to pick it 
up and to check on aspects that need clarification. 


Selection of Interviewers 


Contrary to the opinion commonly held by neophyte re- 
search workers, interviewing is not a technique that can be mas- 
tered on the spur of the moment. Simply talking things over 
with people on an off-the-cuff basis is not interviewing, and it is 
certainly not the scientific interviewing which is required for 
research purposes. On the contrary, interviewing calls for the 
most rigorous selection of interviewers and, further, for their 
most thorough, meticulous, and painstaking preparation. 
First, the interviewer must be a person who reflects integrity, 
objectivity, and personal charm, and who has the tact and abil- 
ity to meet and to communicate effectively with people, even 
of a different cultural background. He must have a good grasp 
of the dynamics of human motivation and behavior and must 
be able to make people feel at ease and willing to communi- 
cate. He must be particularly sensitive to clues, which fre- 
quenty make the difference between a successful and an un- 
successful interview, and "between truth and falsehood. He 
must be particularly adept at making an effective primary con- 
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tact, for the success of the interview frequently depends on 
the rapport established in the first minute or two; it may even 
determine whether there is an interview at all. In initiating 
the interview, he may have to depend greatly on his friendliness 
and personal charm, relying on other motives, such as the in- 
terviewee's natural willingness to talk to others on subjects in 
which he is interested, for its continuance. 

While the interviewer must be able to understand the per- 
sonality dynamics of his interviewees, he must not allow them 
to understand him to the point of orienting their responses 
to what they think he would like to have them say. Further- 
more, he must be aware of his own dynamics so that he appre- 
ciates that his biases sensitize him to certain phenomena and 
lead him to certain interpretations so that, unless he is careful, 
he will be looking for and seeing what he expects to see. 

It i$ also necessary to realize that certain people just do not 
make good interviewers. Some cannot refrain from projecting 
their own personalities into the problem they are investigating, 
especially with respect to certain topics and certain interview- 
ees; others do not inspire the necessary confidence in their pro- 
spective interviewees and, as a xesult, get an excessive pacent. 
age of refusals or are not able to keep their interviews from be- 
coming essentially non-productive. In practice, the unsuitability 
of an interviewer, either in general or with respect tc a specific 
problem or a specific type of interviewee, generally can be de- 
tected in a pilot study or in the training period conducted prior 
to the investigation. ; 

Besides selecting suitable interviewers, it is necessary to fit 
the interviewer to the prospective interviewee. It is mandatory, 
for instance, that the person who interviews a housewife about 
some aspect of her status be sufficiently familiar with her re- 
sponsibilities to permit two-way communication. Whether the 
interviewer should be a member of the same group, an ac- - 
quaintance, or even a personal friend of the interviewee is a 
matter to be determined at the local level. Most experts would 
consider it more important for the interviewer to maintain his 
status as a scientific person and, except for areas of a very im- 
personal nature, to refrain frorfi interviewing acquaintances 
where the relationship might be considered more personal 
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than professional and where the interviewee might be placed 
on the defensive. In any case, however, a pilot study is a more 
adequate basis for decision than a priori reasoning. 

The interviewer must first address himself to the general 
task of meeting people and understanding them so that he can 
establish rapport quickly and effectively, overcome resistance 
where it develops, lead the respondent over embarrassing top- 
ics, and generally guide the conversation toward the derivation 
of adequate answers. In short, he must be both a psychologist 
and a skillful manipulator of men of varying background and 
status. This is even more important, of course, in the case of the 
unstructured interview where, unless the interviewer is par- 
ticularly skillful, the conversation can go in all directions with- 
out revealing anything worthwhile, or come to a standstill. He 
must also know his problem and have a keen and alert mind 
which can detect ideas worth exploring. He must be able to 
help people who are inarticulate and unsure of themselves, 
and yet he must avoid projecting his persorality into their re- 
sponses. 

The first task in connection with the structured interview 
calls for an understanding of the problem sufficient to permit 
the devising of adequate questions. These must be phrased in 
such a way as to avoid their appearing stilted when used in a 
conversation. Furthermore, the interviewer must be capable of 
deviating from the schedule to answer questions and to correct 
misinterpretations without. violating the standardization of the 
instrument. This is particularly well known to people who have 
administered individual tests, of intelligence, for instance. 


Training of Interviewers 


Before an interview study is undertaken, the prospective 
interviewers should undergo rigorous training. This is gener- 
ally best done through a pilot study that will not only train the 
interviewers, but will also help structure the field and identify 
its problems and pitfalls. Training is particularly crucial in a 
study which involves a team of interviewers, for unless they 
synchronize their procedures, their findings will be essentially 
uninterpretable. Generally, the training program must incor- 
porate the fourfold approach of 1. convincing the prospective 


interviewers that they are in need of training; 2. impressing » 
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on them the importance of the problem to be investigated so 
that they will want to get valid answers; 3. orienting them to 
the nature of the problem so that they can see the relevance of 
the responses they get; and 4. providing them with special skills 
on the basis of which they can accomplish what they are trying 
to do. In structured interviews, for instance, the major task is to 
convince the interviewers of the necessity of abiding by stand- 
ardization procedures. Supervised practice in interviewing is 
essential to the success of the study. 

Interviewing is an art that calls for the highest level of com- 
petence—a fact which is fully recognized in such fields as coun- 
seling where the general requirements call for both a theoreti- 
cal background in the dynamics of human behavior and for 
supervised practice in the art of interviewing. Generally, com- 
petence in interviewing comes after long years of experience 
coupled with a good background in the theory and the art of in- 
terviewing? In view of the complex problems inherent in the 
use of the method, and the ease and speed with which research 
data can be invalidated, the use of the interview technique by 
the amateur—including the graduate student who has not had 
specific training under supervision in the field —generally is to 
be discouraged. 


Note-Taking in Interviewing 


The desirability of taking notes during an interview, in 
order to preclude misrepresentation resulting from a failure in 
memory, is relatively obvious. In some instances, this poses no 
problem; if the topic under investigation is such that the re- 
spondent has no objection to being quoted, his remarks can 
be taken verbatim or even recorded and edited later for an- 
swers significant to the study. This would be the ideal method, 
inasmuch as the purpose of the study may change as the analysis 
proceeds and certain data may assume an unanticipated signifi- 
cance. Many interviewees become apprehensive when they 
see their remarks are being recorded, howevef, and they 
become defensive, non-committal, and non-communicative. 
When there is danger of this occurring, it is probably best not to 
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make note-taking too conspicuous an aspect of the interview. 

Whatever notes are taken should not interfere with the in- 
terview. Taking longhand notes, for instance, generally is in- 
advisable since it slows down the interview and is likely to en- 
courage the respondent to become progressively more laconic. 
A common solution to this problem is to devise a brief inter- 
view schedule on which to check the main points of the inter- 
view according to a prearranged system of notation. This can 
be done as the interview progresses or, if any form of note-tak- + 
ing might be disturbing to the respondent, immediately after 
the interview. 


Important Interview Studies 


Undoubtedly the best known of the many interview stud- 
ies conducted on a regular basis is the decennial census of the 
Federal Bureau of the Census. The regular report in which the 
findings of the nation-wide census are presented, and the many 
interim reports of the Bureau covering certain localities and 
aspects of the economy, are of interest to the businessman, the 
school administrator, and even to the average citizen. The 
Census is, obviously, the nation’s most comprehensive inter- 
view investigation and, though it is not strictly educational, it 
has definite educational implications, particularly in such 
areas as population growth and enrollment, educational status, 
and income level. 

Also of interest to the American public are the many polls 
conducted by Gallup, Roper, Crosley, and others, on a multi- 
tude of social and political issues. Polls are also conducted by a 
number of business firms. American Telephone and Telegraph 
and General Motors, for example, spend millions of dollars in 
questionnaires sent to their customers and patrons. General 
Mills and Metropolitan Life Insurance also conduct extensive 
polls, and radio and TV audiences are frequently canvassed by 
the Hooper Poll for the purpose of deriving Hooper ratings as 
an index of the relative popularity of the various programs. 

The Kinsey studies, * of the sexual habits of, American 


*? Alfred C. Kinsey, et al., Sexual Behavior of the Human Male (Philadelphia: 
Saunders, 1948) . 

*5 Alfred C. Kinsey, et al, Sexual Behavior of the Human Female (Philadel- 
phia: Saunders, 1953) . £ 
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males and females are of interest here because they exemplify 
some of the difficulties involved in conducting sociological re- 
search into areas which are of a confidential and personal na- 
ture. The major criticism of the Kinsey studies—in addition to 
loose reporting—centers around the problems of sampling and 
of interviewing, both of which, because of the nature of the 
problem involved, introduce special difficulties. "These studies 
have been reviewed by numerous critics, and the student is re- 
ferred to more comprehensive sources for more adequate treat- 
ment of their net worth ^^ ?" 


Validity of Interview Studies 


Establishing the validity of the interview presents much 
the same problems as it does for the questionnaire. Again, va- 
lidity pertains to the separate items as well as to the overall 
technique. The fact that the interview permits following 
through on misunderstood items and inadequate responses 
generally promotes validity, but suitable criteria, especially for 
the more sensitive and intangible issues, are relatively unavail- 
able. The rather common practice of using inter-interviewer 
agreement as a criterion of validity is questionable in view of 
the inherent danger that, if interviewers have the same frame 
of reference because of similarity in background and train- 
ing, they may simply duplicate each other's mistakes. 

A crucial point in the validity of the interview is the 
possibility—if not the likelihood that the interviewer's very 
presence will affect the responses which he gets. Unless special 
care to avoid such a bias is exercised, the results can be mislead- 
ing. The validity of the interview appears to be directly pro- 
portional to the competence of the interviewer. This makes its 
use by the amateur in any but the most psychologically simple 
situations relatively precarious, and the method, though most 
valuable when properly used, should be approached cau- 
tiously. 

The reliability of the interview also must be considered 
from the standpoint of the individual items, and, while it may 


34W. Allen Wallis, "Statistics of the Kinsey Report," Journal of American 
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® 
be possible to obtain reasonable consistency in certain items, a 
similar consistency can hardly be expected in other matters. 
This is probably not peculiar to the interview, however, but 
would be true of any approach used to obtain the same data. 


L 


SUMMARY 


1. Survey studies are oriented toward determining the present 
Status of a given phenomenon, and, though too frequently they are 
restricted to semi-clerical fact-finding expeditions conducted under 
relatively ill-defined circumstances, they are often of ,considerable 
immediate value. They can also provide as by-products, an indica- 
tion of trends and even hypotheses as to the antecedents of the 
Status noted. Their flexibility makes them particularly suited to 
the early exploration of phenomena. They are, however, of rela- 
tively limited scientific sophistication. There is need for a greater 
utilization of survey results as sources of hypotheses and for greater 
emphasis on the interpretation and integration of the findings into 
theoretical structure. 

2. Although the distinction is not clear-cut, surveys can be 
divided into descriptive and analytical. The questions of sampling 
and of the validity of the various data-gathering instruments are 
of crucial importance to the validity of all survey results. 

3. Survey testing probably represents the most systematic re- 
search program conducted in our schools. The proper interpreta- 
tion of the results of Survey testing requires considerable back- 
ground in the field of tests and measurements, especially from the 
standpoint of the validity of the instruments used in the particular 
situation. 

4. The questionnaire is probably the most used and the most 
abused survey instrument. Too frequently, it is used to provide a 
pooling of ignorance in situations where only a more adequate ap- 
proach—experimentation, for example—can provide a meaningful 
answer. The question of non-returns is particularly troublesome 
since non-response generally introduces a bias in the data. The 
possibility of misinterpreting the items is another source of difficulty 
relatively inherent in the questionnaire method. On the other hand, 
it has obvious advantages, particularly from the standpoint of 
practicality. hi 

5. Among the more important considerations in the successful 
use of the quéstionnaire in educational research are the appropri- 
ateness of the questionnaire to the investigation of the particular 
problem; the worthwhileness of the problem and the proper choice 
of the population; and the scholarliness of the instrument and the 
appeal of the cover letter. 

6. The questionnaire can be open or closed, or it can combine 
the two approaches, depending on the nature of the problem and 
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the purpose of the study. The open questionnaire, for example, is 
more flexible and is generally better suited for the early exploration 
of a problem. 

7, Evaluations of the questionnaire range from outright con- 
demnation to general endorsement. It is generally agreed that there 
is a need for its overall improvement and the restriction of its use 
to situations where it is appropriate. : 

8. Although for certain purposes, the interview is interchange- 
able with the questionnaire, it has definite characteristics—and 
advantages and disadvantages—of its own. The unstructured inter- 
view, for example, is particularly flexible and, therefore suitable 
for the early stages of a problem. Its weakness lies in the bias which 
the very presence of the interviewer is likely to introduce in the 
data which he collects. The rigorous selection and training of the 
interviewers is essential to the success of the interview. 

9. Note-taking during the interview is sometimes a problem; 
the danger of distortion and omissions resulting from memory losses 
must be balanced against the distortion which may result when the 
interviewee realizes that his responses are being recorded. 


PROJECTS and QUESTIONS 


1. Evaluate the results of the academic testing program of a given 
school system. What conclusions do the data warrant? Specifically 
what steps were taken to improve present status? 

2. What is wrong with the survey approach to the investigation of 
educational problems? 

3. List a few problems for which the questionnaire would be a 
legitimaté tool of investigation. 

4, Locate a questionnaire in the literature and appraise its quality 
in the light of the principles of test construction. 

5. As a class project, prepare and pretest a questionnaire. Include 
a cover and a follow-up letter. 
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... . the history of science is a history of relentless analy- 
sis. We aim to break down gross phenomena into sub- 


phenomena. 
Benton J. UNpERwooD 


11 The Survey: Analytical 
Studies 
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Analysis as an Aspect of Science 

One of the most fundamental of all research techniques is 
analysis. Fundamentally, analysis is a method which underlies 
the whole process of research, from the selection of a problem 
and its reduction in size to the point where the data are proc- 
essed and the conclusions are reached. Since most educational 
problems are too broad to be attacked as a unit, they must be 
analyzed into their constituent parts as the preliminary step to 
deriving significant relationships among them, to isolating rele- 
vant from irrelevant aspects, and to structuring them in their 
scientific contexts. g 

As we have seen, an aspect of the early development of 
science is classification—a process which consists of the analysis 
of phenomena into their basic components in order to isolate 
whatever properties will prove relevant as the basis for ordering 
them into sub-categories meaningful for the purposesat hand. 
The purpose of classification as'a technique of science is to allo- 
cate phenomena into homogeneous sub-classes for which more 
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precise relationships can be discovered. In this process, analy- 
sis plays the critical role of identifying the crucial aspects of 
phenomena, and thus not only provides a greater understand- 
ing of both the whole and the parts, but also permits the allo- 
cation of phenomena into ever-more precise and functional 
categories. It also permits combining into meaningful classes 
phenomena having in common one or more aspects crucial 
with respect to a given purpose, despite perhaps vast differences 
in irrelevant aspects. Thus, to a zoologist, a whale is a mam- 
mal, not a fish. 

Such breakdowns are essential to the development of a 
discipline into a precise science. Generally the properties of a 
given phenomenon are predicated on the properties of its con- 
stituents, and the identification and understanding of these con- 
stituents, at one level or another of analysis, can usually lead 
to an understanding—or at least to hypotheses—of the nature 
of the phenomenon itself. Thus, the identification of a child as 
an under-achiever provides considerable insight into many of 
his characteristics and his likely behavior under certain circum- 
stances. 

The point in the analysis at which the breakdown pro- 
vides the greatest enlightenment depends on the purpose. 
Thus, the analysis of materials into the basic'elements of the 
periodic table constitutes one of the greatest "discoveries" in 
the advancement of science; the more recent and further analy- 
sis of matter into its atomic structure constitutes an even more 
fundamental step in its progress. On the other hand, neither 
breakdown is too useful irn. understanding the nature and prop- 
erties of table salt (NaCl) , which does not have much in com- 
mon with the properties of its constituent elements nor of its 
constituent atoms. 

Of course, analysis can be carried too far for the purpose ` 
under consideration, and the investigator must decide on the 
degree cf fineness with which he wants to analyze his data. The 
point to consider here is that, for certain purposes at least, a 
given phenomenon losés its meaningfulness if “t is dissected 
past the 2 point at which it really exists as an entity, and that the 
researcher must stop short of complete analysis or face the risk 
of destroying the very thing he is investigating. This is essenti- 
ally the objection that Gestalt psychologists raise agaist 
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analysis in their basic statement that the whole is more than 
the sum of the parts. The analysis of a phenomenon into its con- 
stituents provides a greater understanding of its nature only toa 
point. Beyond that, the basic laws which apply to the phe- 
nomenon itself may no longer apply to its constituents, 
Analysis is worthwhile only to the extent that the break- 
down is relevant from the standpoint of the study. Thus, while 
the analysis of a document with respect to such components as 
“appeal to emotion,” “appeal to logic,” and so on might pro- 
vide increased insight into the psychology of its appeal, its 
analysis on the basis of vocabulary might be more appropriate 
for the purpose of appraising its readability and predicting 
likely success or failure in its comprehension. The analysis of 
the document into the letters that form the words would 
probably pyovide little of any value in the usual case. 


Analysis as a Research Method 


In addition to*being a fundamental method of science, 
analysis is also a legitimate research method in its own right. It 
is particularly closely related to descriptive research with 
which it plays an essentially complementary role. Not only is 
analysis really a form of description, but without analysis to 
provide a deeper insight into their basic nature, the adequate 
description of phenomena is relatively impossible. The de- 
scription of the nature of a textbook, for example, can be only 
Superficial without some attempt to analyze its various charac- 
teristics. 

Analytical research—frequently called content analysis or 
documentary analysis—is generally associated with the analysis 
of the content of speeches, textbooks, editorials, TV programs, 
or, perhaps, essay examinations from the standpoint of preju- 
dice, readability, nature of the mental processes involved, and 
so on. At a more sophisticated level, content analysis may in- 
volve textbook analysis, job analysis, and factor analysis. Job 
analysis attempts to analyze the nature of a job in order to 
permit a more adequate allocation of the worker to the job. Job 
or activity analysis in the field of education might comprise 
time-and-motion studies of the duties and responsibilities of 
school personnel, from the superintendent to the janitor. 
Such studies would be particularly valuable to the administra- 
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tor in selecting personnel and in providing in-service training 
for meeting job requirements. They would also be helpful to 
teacher-education institutions in providing students with the 
skills required to fill the position for which they are being 
trained? In all instances of such analytical research, the pur- 
pose is to identify significant factors along the dimensions into 
which phenomena can be categorized from the standpoint of 
the problem at hand. In analytical studies particular emphasis 
is placed on the identification of the relationships among the 
various aspects of the phenomena, inasmuch as relationships 
among components are frequently more important than the 
components themselves. Content analysis is of considerable 
value to education both in the derivation and revision of the 
curriculum and in the understanding of some of the complex 
variables encountered in the field. 


DOCUMENTARY-FREQUENCY, STUDIES 


A form of content analysis of particular interest to educa- 
tors is that used in documentary-frequency studies, which are 
used to determine the frequency of occurrence of certain phe- 
nomena. For example, an investigator might undertake to de- 
termine the common vocabulary of children through an analy- 
sis of their letters, themes, and other writings. Similar studies 
have been done of such topics as the nature of fractions in 
common use, the errors that are committed in the various aca- 
demic skills, and so on. Among the classic studies in this cate- 
gory, probably none is more well known than the pioneer 
vocabulary studies conducted by Thorndike in which he identi- 
fied the 10,000, 20,000, and 30,000 most used words.” 

Particularly interesting are the studies of readability, which 
are aimed at determining the level of reading difficulty of writ- 
ten material. The study is usually accomplished by means of 
a formula, a number of which have been devised, each based 

1In this category, one could also include case analysis whose purpose is to 
identify conditions in the individual's past and present circumstances that 
might have been involved in a causative or contributing way in the develop- 
ment of his present predicaraent or status. Case studies will be considered 
in Chapteg 12 since they probably have greater bearing on research in- 
volving the discovery of the antecedents of phenomena than they do on an 


analysis of their present status. 
2 See Chapter 15. 3 
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on somewhat similar and yet different bases, and yielding es- 
sentially similar but not identical results.* Such studies have 
shown, for example, that textbooks frequently have a measured 
reading level beyond the grade ‘placement for which they are 
prescribed.* 

Textbooks alsó can be analyzed from the standpoint of 
any number of aspects, such as emphasis on group discussion, 
inclusion of complex terms, apparent advocacy of socialistic 
ideologies, treatment of minority problems, use of graphic 
material, format, and so on. An important study of this nature 
is Smith’s One Hundred and Fifty Years of Arithmetic Text- 
books which analyzes arithmetic textbooks written since the 
early 1800's from the standpoint of content, methods, and prob- 
lems. 

A more comprehensive approach to textbook analysis 
might involve their investigation on a multiple basis. For ex- 
ample, in selecting social-studies textbooks for adoption by the 
school, the investigator might base his analysis on such factors 
as historical accurac$, exposition of acceptable social ideals, em- 
phasis on character formation, readability, attractiveness of 
format, motivational appeal, clarity of expression, suggestions 
for use and availability of teaching aids, continuity of the 
series, and so on. The analysis could be extended to a rating 
and a weighting of each of the factors in proportion to its al- 
leged importance from the standpoint of the objectives of 
the school curriculum. This would then yield an overall score 
or index. 

Documentary-frequency studies can be particularly valu- 
able in curriculum revision. While they are concerned pri- 
marily with present status, they are definitely oriented toward 
the improvement of future practice. On the other hand, fre- 
quency studies contribute rather little to the development of 
education as a science. Too frequently, factors of availability 


3See Irving D. Lorge, “Readability Formulae: An Evaluation," Elementary 
English, 96 (February 1949): 86-95; Edgar Dale and Jeanne, S. Chall, "A 
Formula for Predicting Readability,” Educational Research Bulletin, 27 
(January, February 1948) : 11-20, 37-54. 

* George G. /Mallinson, et al, “The Reading Difficulty of Some Recent Text- 
books for Science," School Science and Mathematics, 57 (May 1957) : 364-6. 

5 Henry L. Smith, et al, One Hundred and Fifty Years of Arithmetic Text- 
books, School of Education Bulletin, 21: No. 1. (Bloomington: Indiana 


University, 1945) . 
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and ease of measurement have oriented such studies toward the 
investigation of the trivial and resulted in the neglect of the 
more fundamental aspects of phenomena. For example, the 
factors of experience and training are generally considered in 
the study of teacher effectiveness, while personality factors, 
which may have an even greater bearing on effectiveness, are 
frequently ignored because they are more difficult to appraise. 
It must also be realized that such studies do not identify the 
reasons why the phenomena discovered actually exist; they 
simply point to their existence. 

Caution. must be exercised in the interpretation of the 
results of documentary-frequency studies. While they can 
provide valuable information to be considered in the revision 
of the curriculum, for instance, it must not be assumed that fre- 
quency of occurrence of a given phenomenon is synonymous 
with its importance. The fact that adults make little use of frac- 
tions of the variety of 7/19 implies that they should be elimi- 
nated from the curriculum only if we assume that what is not 
used is not useful nor necessary. Similarly, a study revealing 
that a certain amount of duplication exists in the curriculum 
does not answer the question of how much duplication is per- 
missible, or even desirable. This is, of course, not peculiar to 
documentary-frequency studies; research is never expected to 
provide decisions, but simply data on which intelligent deci- 
sions can be based. 

Another interesting aspect of documentary frequency 
studies is the tediousness involved. Thorndike’s 10,000 most 
used words, for example, were selected from over 7,000,000 
words found in forty-one different sources. Fortunately, with 
the advent of the modern electronic computer, this task is be- 
coming relatively clerical. Not only can we sort the material 
on the punched-card system, but we can now also read the in- 
formation on the magnetic tape of the computer and have the 
data classified alphabetically and frequencies tabulated. 

9 
OBSERVATIONAL STUDIES 
Nature of Observation 


Observation is at once the most primitive and the most re- 
fined of modern research techniques. It is, undoubtedly, the 
6 Thorndike, op. cit. x 
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first procedure of science, inasmuch as all scientific data must 
originate in some experience or perception. As a scientific tool, 
it may range from the most casual and uncontrolled to the 
most scientific and precise, involving modern mechanical and 
electronic means of supplementing observation. Much of the 
observation of the layman is of a capricious nature, and it gen- 
erally does not yield results of any great scientific significance. 
It differs from scientific observation only in degree, however, 
and there is no point at which observation ceases to be non- 
scientific and becomes scientific. On the contrary, observation 
can be made progressively more scientific to meet the needs of 
the particular situation, and observation is a fundamental tool 
even at the most advanced levels of science. 

Observation underlies all research; it plays a particularly 
prominent part in the survey procedures now being considered, 
but even experimentation is simply observation under con- 
trolled conditions. As a research technique, however, obser- 
vation has made but relatively limited contribution to the de- 
velopment of education as a science. Thus far, most of the uses 
of observation as a research technique—with the obvious excep- 
tion of child development studies—have been relatively routine 
and scientifically imprecise. On the other hand, it must be rec- 
ognized that many significant variables can be investigated in 
no other way. 


Cxiteria of Scientific Observation 


Contrary to the opinions of the amateur, who may think 
of observation as something that anyone can do, observation is 
so loose and yet so complex that it is frequently one of the most 
difficult techniques to harness in the service of science. It is, 
therefore, necessary to make a distinction between observation 
as a scientific tool—which must ipso facto comply with the usual 
requirements of all instruments of science—and the casual ob- 
servation of the man in the street. Both the scientist and the 
layman observe, but the scientist starts with a hypothesis and ar- 
ranges the conditions of his observations to avoid “distortion. 
More specifically, scientific observation must comply with the 
following criteria: 

1. Scientific observation is systematic rather than haphazard or 
opportunistic. Although in the early stages, where the prob- 
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' lem is to survey the phenomenon as a whole, it is necessary to 
maintain maximum flexibility in order to gain insight into 
its nature and to permit structuring the field for more con- 
trolled investigation later, in the more refined stages at which 
research operates, casual observation rarely provides any- 
thing of value. Scientific observation is directed at those spe- 
cific aspects of the total situation which are assumed to be 
significant from the standpoint of the purpose of the study. 
The layman, on the contrary, frequently overlooks what is 
crucial while he devotes his attention to what is irrelevant. 

The scientific observer is an expert who knows precisely 
what he is looking for in the total situation. On the basis of 
his familiarity with the phenomenon, he stages the observa- 
tion to isolate those aspects of the situation which are sig- 
nificant for his hypothesis. He not only structures the phe- 
nomenon he is to observe, but he also plans his observations 
to prevent his overlooking significant aspects. He is aware of 
the pitfalls to be avoided and he has the background of ex- 
perience, both in research and in the problem area, necessary 
for him to capitalize on the opportunities that present 
themselves. 

Scientific observation is based on the assumption that 
orienting the observation toward narrow bands leads to 
greater dependability of observation. This, in turn, assumes 
that the phenomenon has been properly dissected and its 
significant aspects correctly identified. There’ is, of course, 
the inherent danger of overlooking significant components 
of the situation, since any attempt at orienting observation 
produces a mindset that is likely to blind the observer to 
other aspects of the situation. It is also essential that the 
categories used as a basis for orienting observation be neither 
so broad that they lead the investigator to see nothing but 
relative confusion nor so narrow that they rob the components 
of their significance. 

2. Scientific observation must be as objective and free from bias 
as possible. This must be reconciled with the fact that scien- 
tific observation—like all research—should generally be 
guided by a hypothesis. Again, we can raise Bacon's objection 
to the dangers of hypotheses in directing the investigator's 
search toward preconceived goals. Undoubtedly, prejudgment 
on the part of the observer may color his perceptions and 
blind him to certain aspects of the actual situation. The 
teacher who is convinced that under-achievers are “lazy” is 
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likely to find many confirming instances. Prejudgment is a lia- 
bility, particularly in the early stages of observation where the 
observer must maintain maximum flexibility and open- 
mindedness as to what is relevant and crucial from the stand- 
point of his purpose. 

On the other hand, it is unrealistic to expect an investiga- 
tor to begin even preliminary operations without some idea as 
to what he is likely to find. Furthermore, it does not seem 
desirable that he do so. Although it is possible that a hypothe- 
sis may orient the investigator in the wrong direction, he cannot 
deal adequately with a complex situation if he simply looks at 
everything on an opportunistic basis. The investigator 
should realize that his perceptions will be influenced by his ex- 
periences and openly acknowledge his/basic premises as work- 
ing hypotheses—all the while relying on the scientific method 
and the restrictions it imposes on the operation of his judg- 
ment to minimize the influence of such predispositions. ‘This 
is, of course, a more difficult task because of the highly subjec- 
tive nature of observation. ! 

The observer must, of course, maintain his neutrality: not 
only must he consider hypotheses as something to be tested 
rather than proved, but he must, at all times, maintain a 
flexible attitude so that he can deviate from his original plans 
when such deviation appears advisable. This frequently 
means that he will have to fight his whole background; it 
may even‘ mean that under certain circumstances and condi- 
tions, he may have to disqualify himself, just as judges occa- 
sionally do in cases in which they feel they cannot be impar- 
tial. A person with a high level of repressed hostility, for 
example, might not be able to conduct an impartial study of 
the disciplinary measures used in the classroom. 

_ The observer must be in a good position to observe and he 
must have adequate sense organs. He must have a clear con- 
ception of the overall, as well as the specific, aspects of the 
situation and be able to distinguish the significant from the 
insignificant. He myst be alert to what he sees and be able to 
make adjustments on the spur of the moment. And while he 
must be systematic and objective in his observations, he must 
also display originality, flexibility, and imagination. 

. Wherever possible scientific observation should be quantita- 
tive. Although many important phenomena cannot be quanti- 
fied, it becomes almost imperative in the more refined 
stages of investigation to derive some means of quantifying 
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observations in order to increase their precisions and to fa- 
cilitate their analysis. 

5. Like all scientific data-gathering techniques, observation 
must comply with the usual criteria of reliability, usability, 
and, especially, validity. While these characteristics have to 
be appraised from the standpoint of the individual case, they 
suggest, among other things, the need for a number of observa- 
tions covering a relatively large segment of the phenomenon 
under study. It is recognized in anecdotal records, for ex- 
ample, that the teacher must be careful not to report the 
atypical behavior of the child and, thus, present a misleading 
picture of his true nature. Furthermore, since scientific ob- 
servation must be verifiable, it must be carefully recorded so 
that verification becomes possible. ; 


Observation as a Scientific Procedure 


Unlike the questionnaire and interview which rely on the 
respondent to provide the data required, observation allows 
phenomena to reveal themselyes through their operation or 
characteristics. Observation is the most direst method of col- 
lecting certain data, since it attempts to derive the data directly 
rather than through:the reports of the individuals involved. On 
the other hand, such phenomena as attitudes cannot be ob- 
served; their existence must be inferred from behavior. Obser- 
vation is particularly useful in situations involving,infants who 
are unable to verbalize. Observation is also valuable in situa- 
tions which are inherently complex, such as a study of democ- 
racy in action as represented by the resolution of a social issue 
through discussion. The use of observation as a research tech- 
nique would also be indicated in investigations of animals and 
inanimate objects and many other phenomena, which can be 
investigated only through observation, no. matter how impre- 
cise such investigations may be. 

Among the advantages of observation is that it permits the 
recording of behavior as it occurs and eliminates having to rely, 
on the reports of untrained observers. The scientist is generally 
more accurate in his observations and is more likely to know 
what to look for than the layman. Observation has the further 
advantage over such techniques as the questionnaire and the in- 
terview that it may not require the same degree of co-operation 
by the subject. The observer's obvious limitation in this respect 
„is the relative unlikelihood of his being on the spot when sig- 
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nificant phenomena occur so that he is more or less forced, for 
the sake of economy, to rely on questioning people who happen 
to have been there. It is sometimes possible for him to set the 
stage for the occurrence of certain phenomena, but in such 
cases, he must be careful not to introduce an element of arti- 
ficiality into the situation and thus invalidate his observations. 


The Training of Observers 


Observation is no better than the people who use it. It is, 
therefore, mandatory for anyone who conducts an observa- 
tional study to undergo extensive training in order to ensure 
validity and reliability in his observations. Sportscasters and 
announcers, for example, are much more adequate observers of 
a sports event than is the average fan; not only are their observa- 
tions more accurate and dependable, but they also see many 
things that escape the layman. They can anticipate plays 
and, knowing what is likely to occur, they can orient their 
total observation to the significant components, while the fan 
simply scatters his attention on irrelevant aspects. Training in 
observation is particularly important in the social sciences 
where, because many of the situations to be observed are 
highly complex, the observer is frequently faced with deter- 
mining which factors are significant out of the multiple phe- 
nomena occarring simultaneously. 

It must also be remembered that some people are just not 
good observers, either in general or with respect to certain phe- 
nomena in which they may be emotionally involved or other- 
wise unsuited. Observers should be carefully selected and, in 
the course of their training, a check should be made of their 
suitability for the observation of the particular phenomenon 
under investigation. 


Planning for Observation 


Securing valid observations demands careful planning, for 
unless the observer is oriented to the purpose ang the crucial 
aspects of a situation, his observations will probably have no 
more validity than those of the blind men looking at the ele- 
phant. Accuracy of observation requires first that the observer 
be in a favorable position for observing. It is also necessary to 
decide the extent of the individual observations. It may be, 
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for instance, that the observation of a tangible object requires 
only a quick look. The adequate observation of complex in- 
tangibles calling for inferences about their nature—for exam- 
ple, evidence of repressed hostility among teachers in the class- 
room—may, on the other hand, require extended observation 
and even the pooled judgments of many observers. Such prob- 
lems are generally best resolved on the basis of a pilot study 
that permits the observer to appraise the situation beforehand 
to determine how he can best observe without distortion or 
oversight of significant aspects. 

An important consideration in planning for observation 
is the adequacy of the sample of observations on which the 
conclusions are to be based. This calls for the dual process of 
deriving a representative sample of observations from a rep- 
resentative sample of the subjects under investigation—with 
"representativeness" in both cases defined from the stand- 
point of the purpose of the study. For example, in the deter- 
mination of children's behavior patterns, a representative sam- 
ple of children needs to be placed in an observational situa- 
tion in which they are likely to display their typical behavior. 
If, on the other hand, the problem is to determine the reactions 
of delinquent children to conditions of stress, one would have 
to choose, not a random sample of children, but a random 
sample of delinquent children, and further to expose them not 
to ordinary conditions but rather to preplanned conditions of 
stress. It would be incorrect, for example, to base conclusions 
concerning the behavior of school children on observations ob- 
tained at 2:30 in the afternoon when children are more likely 
to be listless and tired. (Nor would it be acceptable to rely on 
volunteers, as we saw in Chapter 7.) 

The observer needs to know beforehand the type of ob- 
servations he is to make—whether he is simply to note the oc- 
currence of certain events on a yes-no basis, or whether he is to 
make a judgment as to their intensity, duration, and apparent 
effect. It also must be clearly understood by the observer 
whether he is simply to observe or whether he is to interpret 
what he observes. For example, is he to note simply:that John 
shoved his neighbor, or is he to relate the behavior to such 
psychological dimensions as hostility, social immaturity, and 
so on. If he is to make interpretations, it is essential that he 
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know the criteria on which he is to base his judgments. Further- 
more, regardless of what is involved, plans must be made for 
recording the information quickly, in order ¢o keep distrac- 


tion of the observer to a minimum, and inconspicuously, in 


order to prevent distortion of the situation. 

Science has developed a number of instruments and de- 
vices of various degrees of scientific sophistication designed to 
promote more precise observation. While none of the instru- 
ments used in the social sciences has achieved the precision and 
accuracy of the gauges, meters, and other yardsticks of the 
physical sciences, we do have motion and still pictures, sound- 
recording equipment, one-way screens, projectors, and various 
psychological scales, as well as the simple checklist. Because they 
can be stopped at any moment or played any number of times 
and even in slow motion without distortion, movies are particu- 
larly useful in observing a complex situation, such as the opera- 
tion of democratic discussion in a large group. Instrumentation 
can also be valuable when used in connection with observation 
in a laboratory situation where, because of the restrictions 
placed on what is being observed and the control of irrelevant 
factors, such observation can be made relatively precise. Sci- 
entific progress has been made in the area of reading, for in- 
stance, where instruments have made possible the derivation 
of relatively dependable generalizations concerning eye 
movements and the other mechanical aspects of the act of 


reading. 


Structured and Unstructured Observation 


In the early stages of the investigation of a given phe- 
nomenon, it is necessary to allow maximum flexibility in ob- 
servation, for only through a flexible approach can a true pic- 
ture of the phenomenon as a whole be obtained. Premature 
attempts to restrict the observation to areas considered signifi- 
cant entails the risk of overlooking some of the more crucial 
aspects. The investigator must be ready to shift from his origi- 
nal plans to the study of aspects which he sees as more signifi- 
cant. As the investigation proceeds, and the phenomenon is 
seen with greater clarity, the investigator must orient observa- 
tion toward the more precise investigation of restricted aspects 
of the situation in an attempt to derive more rigorous generali- 
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f 
zations—that is, he must orient his observation toward the 
systematic study of those aspects which previous research has 
shown to be significant. Eventually, these aspects can be sub- 
jected to even more precise investigation under experimental 

' conditions. > 


Participant and Non-Participant Observation 


When the subject of observation is the behavior of a hu- 
man being—or perhaps an animal—the relationship that exists 
between the observed and the observer is of primary concern, 
since the very presence of the latter is likely to cause some shift 
in the behavior which he is trying to observe. Although the 
exact extent to which the observed is affected by the fact that 
he is being observed varies with such factors as the nature of the 
activity, the characteristics of the observer and of the individ- 
ual observed, and so on, the reaction of the observed to the ob- 
server and to the observation itself is obviously a factor to be 
considered in connection with its validity» In fact, some re- 
search workers feel that, with the possible exception of observa- 
tion through one-way screens and hidden microphones, it is 
not possible to observe without some distortion of the phe- 
nomenon being observed, and that all that can be done is to 
minimize such distortion and to take it into consideration in 
the interpretation of the results. 

Observation can be either participant or non-participant. 
In participant observation, the observer works his way into 
the group he is to observe so that, as a regular member, he is 
no longer regarded as an outsider against whom the group needs 
to guard. Sociological studies have been conducted in which 
the investigator joined groups of hoboes, hoodlums, and pris- 
oners in jails in order to observe and understand them better. 
In non-participant observation, on the other hand, the observer 
remains aloof from the group. The fact that he is observing 
may be known to the group being observed, but the matter of 
his observation is made as inconspicuous as possible. In other 
studies, the observer may simply pretend to be a bystander, or 

7 Such distortion is, of course, not restricted to the social sciences: a similar 
phenomenon may be observed iii physics, where for instance, it is realized 
that the apparatus used to detect the behavior of particles in atomic radia- 


tion distorts the movement of these particles—that is, the deflection of alpha 
particles is actually affected by the instruments used to measure them. 
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he may even hide behind one-way screens so that his presence 
is not even suspected. 

The advantages and disadvantages of participant and non- 
participant observation depend largely on the situation. It 
is probably true that nothing can give a better insight into thé 
life of hoboes, for instance, than living with them through in- 
clement weather and other hardships. On the other hand, par- 
ticipation does not eliminate the distorting influence of the 
observer, for any member of a group must automatically play 
a role within that: group. Furthermore, the participant ob- 
server is likely to adapt more and more to his role as a partici- 
pating member of the group, and become more and more 
blinded to the peculiarities which he is supposed to observe. As 
a result, he is less likely to note what would be significant to 
a more objective observer. As he develops friendships with the 
members of the group, he is also likely to lose his neutrality 
and his objectivity and accuracy in rating things as they are. 

Some research workers feel that it is best for the observer 
to remain only a partial participant and to maintain his status 
of scientific observer apart, from the group. They claim that 
the distortion caused by the presence of the obseryer is not 
serious. It has been found that people, particularly children, 
get used to the observer to the point where they are no longer 
affected by the fact they are being observed. After a short pe- 
riod of adjustmerit, they simply resume their usual behavior. 
At the empirical level, studies have shown little difference 
between the observations made by observers out in the open 
and observers sitting behind one-way screens? but this would 
vary with the nature of the plienomenon being observed and 
with other factors mentioned previously. It must also be re- 
membered that certain observers are more capable than others 
of blending into a situation—either as participants or as €x- 
ternal observers. 


Recording Observation f 


An important aspect of observation concerns the recording 
of what is being observed. Specifically, the need for immediate 
recording, in order to minimize distortion due to forgetting, 
needs to be balanced against the inherent danger that the proc- 

8 R. F. Bales, Interaction Process Analysis (Cambridge: Addison-Wesley, 1950) . 
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ess of recording will cause the observer to miss significant ob- 
servations and will maximize distortion by making the fact of 
his observation conspicuous. The specific way in which the 
recording of observation can compromise with these two con- 
flicting considezations varies from situation to situation. In cer- 
tain circumstances, recording can be done directly, perhaps 
even with the help of cameras, sound tapes, and other me- 
chanical’ means. This type. of recording is ideal, since it gives 
an animated picture to be studied at leisure and capitalizes on 
the dynamic aspects of the situation. It also permits other ob- 
servers to study the records and pass judgment on the ade- 
quacy of the interpretation. 

In most instances, however, such ideal recording is out of 
the question. Taking longhand notes is generally inadvisable 
since it is too time-consuming and likely to cause impairment 
of the observational process. Shorthand may have advantages 
in certain cases. Probably the most commonly used, and gen- 
erally the most practical, means of recording observational data 
is through the use of a checklist consisting of key words, 
which the observer can check as he goes along and from which 
he can later reconstruct the observation. The checklist is pre- 
pared in advance for the purpose of focusing the attention of 
the observer on relevant aspects of the situation and of systema- 
tizing his observation so that none of the significant aspects is 
overlooked. The checklist should be comprehensive and yet 
short enough to permit easy location of the items. The cate- 
gories should be simple: a “yes,” “no,” or a key word to identify 
the alternatives is generally sufficient for an observer who is 
familiar with the situation. 

There are times when any form of record-taking during 
an interview is inadvisable, and the observer must rely on his 
memory for the reconstruction of his observations. In such in- 
stances, he should record his observations as soon as possible 
after he leaves the setting,.for the danger of distortion through 
forgetting is ever-present. There are, on the other hand, occa- 
sions when the appraisal that is required can be made only on 
the basis of the total observation, and any premature attempt 
at judgment will produce only incomplete and inaccurate ap- 
praisals which will bias later observations. In such instances, 
postponed recording can promote greater validity in observa- 
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tion by permitting the total picture to be seen in perspective. 
Of course, even in such cases, some kind of observational 
guide can be used to prevent the’ observer from overlooking 
any significant aspect of the situation. 


Interpretation of Observations 


Observation and the recording of observation are crucial 
steps in observational studies, for obviously any research tech- 
nique must depend on reliable and accurate data. Even more 
important from a scientific point of view, however, is the in- 
terpretation of data from the standpoint of the problem under 
investigation. The observer in a research study is more than a 
machine merely registering what is going on; he is a scientist 
investigating a problem. And, while the interpretation of cer- 
tain observational data is relatively obvious, in other instances 
drawing meaningful inferences from the data may require a 
high level of scientific sophistication and imagination. 

Interpretation lras to be done by someone somewhere along 
the line of investigation. It can be done directly by the investi- 
gator at the time of his observation. Favoring such an approach 
is the fact that the observer may be in a better position to in- 
terpret what he observes than someone who has to recon- 
struct the situation secondhand. On the other hand, the observer 
may have his hands full keeping up with what is going on, and 
any attempt at interpretation may distract him from his task of 
observation. Furthermore, where several observers are in- 
volved, on-the-spot interpretation introduces the problem of 
uniformity in interpretation. In such instances, it may be best 
for the observer merely to record his observations and to leave 
the matter of interpretation to an expert who is more likely to 
provide a unified frame of reference. It must, of course, be rec- 
ognized that the interpreter's frame of reference is fundamental 
to any interpretation, and it might be advisable to insist on 
agreement between interpreters of somewhat diffeyent back- 
grounds and orientation as a means of counteracting possible 
bias in the results of a single observer. 


Validity and Reliability of Observation 


The validity and reliability of observational data are es- 
tablished on essentially the same bases as those for data derived 
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through other survey techniques. There are, however, a num- 
ber of problems which are relatively peculiar to observation. 


l. Establishing the validity of any appraisal is always diffi- 
cult; it is especially difficult in observation, since many of the 
topics that lend themselves to an observational approach cannot 
be defined with sufficient precision to permit the isolation of 
their various aspects into different levels of relevance and sig- 
njficance. To attempt to define or to isolate these aspects may 
well involve false definitions and, consequently, invalidity. 
The problem of subjectivity is also involved in reconstruct- 
ing the phenomenon through the addition of its component 
parts. Despite these inherent dangers, however, the derivation 
of carefully defined categories bearing directly on what is ob- 
served in the light of the purpose of the study is generally a 
prerequisite to valid and reliable observation. Care must be used, 
of course, not to concentrate on aspects of limited significance 
simply because they can be recorded objectively and accurately. 

2. Inherent in observation is the possible distortion of the 
phenomenon through the very act of observing and the conse- 
quent introduction of bias, the direction and extent of which 
is relatively unknown and unknowable. Such distortion is diffi- 
cult to eliminate, but it can be minimized through the proper 
choice and location of.observers, inconspicuous recording, and 
other attempts at establishing observer neutrality. 

3. A third difficulty peculiar to observation is that of obtain- 
ing an adequate sample of data on which to base conclusions. 
Since the observer has little control over the physical situation, it 
is frequently difficult to get information sufficiently free from 
complicating co-occurrences to give a clear picture of what is in- 
volved. This is particularly true in an unstructured situation 
where so many things can occur at once that it is difficult to at- 
tend to them all. The particular aspect of the situation in which 
the investigator is interested may occur so infrequently, and un- 
der such a variety of confounding circumstances, that it is diffi- 
cult to establish its validity with any degree of precision. 

4. The validity and reliability of observation depends pri- 
marily on the competence of the observer. Not only must he be 
fully trained in observational procedures and have a clear per- 
spective of the nature of the phenomenon under study, but he 
must also have a valid frame of reference and a relative free- 
dom from personal biases. Generally, greater validity and re- 
liability is obtained by having two or more observers make paral- 
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lel observations. On the other hand, multiple observers are not 
a guarantee of validity, since they all may be subject to the same 
bias. If they have the same background and the same orienta- 
tion, they are likely to look for the same things and to see and 
to interpret these observations in the same way. , 

Like that of the interview and the questionnaire, the 
empirical literature on the validity and reliability of observation 
is not very helpful, since validity and reliability depend on the 
specific nature of the variable in question and the conditions 
under which the observations take place. It is very difficult to 
generalize: what works in one situation may not work in an- 
other, and each situation has to be analyzed on its own merits. 
It seems reasonable to think, however, that, wherever it is prop- 
erly used by competent observers under good research conditions, 
observation can yield results of scientific value and usefulness at 
all stages of the investigation of a phenomenon—frem its early 
exploration to its final refinement. Furthermore, one must re- 
member that observation is frequently the only means available 
for the investigation of certain phenomena, at least at their pres- 
ent stage of scientific development. 


RATING STUDIES 


Nature of Ratings 


Many of the variables with which research is cencerned 
cannot be measured directly; the degree of their existence has 
to be estimated on the basis of subjective judgment. In the so- 
cial sciences, especially, the variables are frequently of such a 
nature that they can be ranked or rated only in crude categories 
along certain continua into which they can be ordered on the 
basis of their properties. Ratings are not restricted to the 
social sciences, however; phenomena which can be measured 
precisely—for example, musical pitch—are also frequently sim- 
ply rated or ranked. 

The concept of rating is probably best known in the area 
of tests and measurements, where—in its basic sense as a form 
of classification of items into levels along a given continuum 
—it parallels measurement. Rating differs from measurement in 
the refinement with which classificátion can be made: and, es- 
pecially, from the standpoint of the subjectivity involved. Meas- 
urement generally calls for nothing more than the skill to read 
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an instrument. Rating, on the other hand, implies the ability 
to estimate the status of a phenomenon or trait—that is, to make 
a subjective judgment of its status. As such, it differs from 
evaluation and appraisal which attempt to relate such status, 
measured or,estimated, to adequacy from the standpoint of 
values, objectives, or other standards of reference. 

The distinction is not quite so clear-cut, however. In rating 
a theme on a continuum of excellent-poor, for example, a value- 
judgment seems to be implicit in the scale values used. In other 
instances, the evaluation component, though not quite so clear, 
may be implied. Thus rating teachers on the basis of demo- 
cratic-autocratic is not always divorced in the mind of the 
rater from the concept of desirability-undesirability. 

As used in research, the term rating is generally given the 
more liberal meaning, and rating studies are generally con- 
sidered essentially synonomous with appraisal studies, with con- 
siderable attention being devoted to the evaluation of what is 
discovered with reference to stated criteria of expectancy and 
desirability. 

As a research technique, rating is a relatively crude and, 
as yet, undeveloped procedure, particularly with respect to the 
more significant aspects of education—attitudes, character, ad- 
justment, leadership, values, and so on—the crucial aspects of 
which are still relatively undefined, and the tools for the ap- 
praisal of which are generally of limited adequacy. At pres- 
ent, such ratings incorporate a high level of subjectivity, and, 
while subjective judgment is involved in all research, there is 
need for restrictions to be placed on the extent and the man- 
ner in which judgment is allowed to influence the study. The 
advances that have been made in this arca, while notable in 
the face of the complexities involved, are nevertheless rela- 
tively inadequate. 


Mechanics of Rating 


Ratings can be obtained through one of three major ap- 
proaches: 1. paired comparison, 2. ranking, and 3. rating scales. 
A brief overview of each will be presented here simply as an 
orientation; the topic is toosbroad and complex to be covered 
adequatelv, and the student interested in such research should 
consult soine of the references listed at the end of the chapter. 
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The first attempt at rating personality characteristics was 
the man-to-man technique devised during World War I. This 
technique calls for a panel of raters to rate every individual 
in comparison to a “standard person.” Such an approach is 
feasible whenever the panel is well enough acquainted with 
each individual that they can make valid ratings. It could be 
used, for instance, in the rating of faculty members in a given 
department. A similar approach is to compare every single in- 
dividual in a group with every other individual, and to arrange 
the judgments so derived in the form of a scale. Such tech- 
niques are, of course, extremely laborious when they involve 
a number of ‘individuals and when they are extended to a 
number of variables. Another method used in the early stages 
of the development of rating techniques was to classify indi- 
viduals ini rank order with respect to a given trait, and to use 
the average of the rankings which a person received from a 
panel of raters as his personal scale value. Again, the procedure 
requires that the raters be rather thoroughly acquainted with 
all individuals to be rated. 

The more common and more practical method of rating 
is based on the rating scale, a procedure which consists of as- 
signing to each trait being rated whatever scale value seems 
a valid estimate of its status, and then combining the separate 
ratings into an overall score. The rating scale is best conceived 
as an instrument which permits the quantification of ob- 
servation through the assignment of numerical values to the 
ratings of the various components of a given phenomenon, and 
the summation of these ratings into an overall index of its 
status. It is assumed that a more valid appraisal of a phenome- 
non can be obtained by the summation of the separate ratings 
of some of its critical components than by a general overall 
judgment. 

The selection of the specific aspects of the phenomenon to 
be singled out for independent rating is based on their signifi- 
cance for the purpose of the investigation and their ‘amenabil- 
ity to rating.in the specific situation. Such decisions involve an 
element of subjectivity, and since the separate ratings are com- 
bined into a composite rating, failure to consider an impor- 
tant aspect of the overall trait immediately implies some de- 
gree of invalidity in the overall index. For example, whether 
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a rating scale for appraising the quality of handwriting should 
incorporate a separate rating of the firmness of the strokes may 
be subject to debate, but failure to incorporate the component 
of writing speed would tend to invalidate the rating, just as 
overemphasis on the factor of subject-matter competence might 
lead to an invalid rating of overall teaching ability. 


Self-Ratings 


In contrast to paired comparisons and rankings, which 
must be based on ratings by an outside rater, ratings on a rating 
scale can be made either by an individual or by an outside ob- 
server. Both approaches are commonly used and, of course, each 
has advantages and disadvantages. The question of self- 
observation and self-report has received the attention of psy- 
chologists since the beginning of psychology as a science. Origi- 
nally considered under the term introspection, self-rating was 
the basic tool of discovery in the early days of psychology. With 
the shift of psychology toward behaviorism, however, any- 
thing that was not sufficiently overt to be verifiable by outside 
observers became suspect. At present a more lenient position 
has been taken toward self-observation and self-report on the 
obvious grounds that it is frequently the only means available 
for investigating certain relatively crucial aspects of the in- 
dividual’s psychological make-up. 

Psychologists are fully aware of the limitations and poten- 
tial dangers of self-reports. It is realized, for instance, that the 
minute a person becomes conscious of his reactions, he tends 
to change them so that they are no longer what he thinks they 
are. It is felt that self-reports are generally better measures of 
the person’s self-concept than they are of the self in reality. 
Self-reports are predicated on the assumption that the individ- 
ual understands himself—an assumption which psychologists 
would question, since individuals frequently have a very lim- 
ited insight into their own dynamics. A prejudiced person, for 
example, does not see himself as prejudiced just as the humble 
person does not—and cannot—see himself as humble. The 
problem is further complicated by the reluctance of most indi- 
viduals to reveal even what little they know about them- 
selves. Not only are they likely to suppress the expression of 
what they consider self-depreciative, but they are also likely to 
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emphasize some of the positive aspects, beyond the element of 
truth. Unfortunately, even this is not universal; some people 
confuse the matter further by making themselves appear in the 
worst possible light. In other words, not only is the individual 
a poor judge of himself, he is also a biased reporter: his report 
tells us not what he is’ but what he feels (perhaps uncon- 
sciously) he is or would like us to believe he is. 

These weaknesses, however, are not sufficient grounds for 
the absolute rejection of the self-report as a research tech- 
nique. There is undoubtedly some degree of validity in the 
method, and it has been used with some degree of success even 
in such delicate areas as the appraisal of attitudes. Its limita- 
tions, however, must be clearly recognized, and investigators 
should be cautious in its use. The self-report is probably best 
used in the early stages of investigation as a means of providing 
hypotheses which can then be tested by more rigorous means. 
Its use would have to be evaluated on the basis of usual criteria 
of validity and reliability as they apply in the specific case. An 
extension of self-ratings which has considerable possibilities as 
a research technique in this area is the Q-methodology devised 
by Stephenson." The procedure is beyond the scope of the pres- 
ent text and the reader is referred to the original source, or to 
other references listed at the end of the chapter. 


External Ratings 


The adequacy of external ratings also must be evaluated 
on the basis of the specific case. A primary limitation of their 
use is the basic question of whether the person (or thing) being 
rated is sufficiently well known to the rater for him to make 
a valid rating. It would also be necessary for the rater to have 
a perspective as to what constitutes average, above average, and 
below average status in the trait in question. A more valid rat- 
ing is generally obtained, for instance, by pooling the ratings of 
a number of judges who have been carefully selected on the 
basis of their expertness with respect to the trait in question. 
It is also best to allow for No information in order to prevent 
uninformed ratings from vitiating the overall index. 

A common error in rating is the halo effect, which may be 
Methodology 


? William Stephenson, The Study of Behavior: Q-Technique and 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953) . 
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desctibed as a general tendency for the rater to rate each of the 
individual's specific traits on the basis of a general overall 
impression or mental outlook, rather than on the basis of the 
traits as they appear independently. ‘This is sometimes com- 
bined with the error of central tendency in which the rater, 
whenever he" is not sure of the rating he should give an indi- 
vidual, rates him close to the average. Some raters are particu- 
larly reluctant to rate anyone at the extremes; this some- 
times stems from the logical error which involves a lack of 
clarity of the trait being rated, and a consequent tendency to 
play it safe. Another common error is the generosity or leni- 
ency error, in which a rater tends to rate almost everyone 
above (or below) average. This error is of particular concern 
‘when multiple raters are used, since a lack of a common point 
of reference makes for non-comparability of the ratings of the 
various judges. This lack of a common point of reference is 
further complicated by shifts in the point of reference of an 
individual rater, who may rate leniently at one time and se- 
verely at another. To minimize this difficulty it sometimes helps 
to identify certain scale values as points of reference—for ex- 
ample, a C grade is performance typical of the average freshman 
—or to develop actual models—for example, an "A" theme, à 
"B" theme, and so on. Such specimen (product) scales are com 
monly used in the rating of handwriting. p 
The rater obviously plays a crucial role in the validity 
and reliability of the ratings. It is necessary, for example, to 
ensure that the raters are sufficiently familiar with the phe- 
nomenon being studied to see its components in perspective. 
Furthermore, it must be recognized that each rater brings to 
the situation his personal biases, which may distort his percep- 
tions and interpretations in varying degrees. The rater must 
also have a clear idea of the point of reference which is to act 
as the, benchmark in his ratings. Asking grade-school children 
to rate their teacher on a scale of superior, above average, 
average, below average, and inferior, for example, presupposes 
that they have a clear concept of what an "average" teacher 
is or does, 1 
It must also be remembered that sizable individual differ- 
ences in ability to rate exist; not only are certain individuals 
poor raters, but, to complicate matters further, some indi- 
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viduals tend to be much. poorer raters with respect to cértain 
phenomena or certain individuals than with respect to others. 
In the rating of individuals, for instance, a pew dimension is 
introduced by the fact that the rater must be familiar with the 
person he is rating, but yet must not be so close to him emo: 
tionally that he loses his objectivity, This need for emotional 
detachment would, of course, hold ay well for other. phe- 
nomena toward which the rater has definite attitudes. It must 
further be realized that certain important phenomena, because 
of their nature, cannot be rated with precision, and that over- 
emphasis on validity and reliability in the ratings frequently 
promotes the accurate rating of the trivial and the neglect of 
the significant. 

In order to obtain relatively valid and reliable ratings, 
it is essential to clarify the nature of the phenomenon to be 
rated in the light of the objectives of the study. Ambiguity with 
respect to the aspects of the phenomenon that are to be in- 
cluded in the rating, for example, is likely to result in some 
degree of invalidity in the ratings that are made, Such a dan- 
ger can be minimized by analyzing the phenomenon into its 
basic components, each to be rated separately, and defining 
these in operational terms, For instance, if the trait “wacher 
effectiveness” is broken down into fundamentals, such as "Is 
he or is he not tolerant of pupil mistakes?” which are probably 
considered only vaguely and nebulously when the rater's judg- 
ment is made on an overall basis, a more adequate rating is 
likely to result, It must. be realized, however, that. breaking 
down a variable into its components to be rated separately 
raises the question of the adequacy of the breakdown, on the 
one hand, and the validity of the synthesis of these components 
into an overall rating, on the other, 

Structuring the situation in which the ratings are to be 
made can sometimes bring about greater uniformity in the rat: 
ings by providing a better basis for observation and a more re 
stricted point of reference. On the other hand, it may promote 
invalidity in that. it may make the situation artificial to the 
point where the phenomenon being rated is no longer that 
which exists in the natural. situation, Practice sessions, in 
which a group of raters attempt to reconcile the differences in 
their ratings of a given phenomenon, are particularly effective 
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in clarifying the nature of the variable involved, in pointing 
out personal biases, and in calibrating the ratings to a common 
point of reference. Unless and until a relatively high degree 
of concordance in the ratings is obtained’ as a result of such 
practice sessions, there is no point in proceeding with the study. 


The Rating Scale 


The scale on the basis of which the ratings are to be made 
has received considerable attention in the psychological litera- 
ture, and a number of specific rules can be given for its con- 
struction. It is necessary, for instance, that the wording of the 
items be clear and free from suggestion as to what the answers 
should be. The number of scale divisions to be used depends 
on the problem and the purpose of the study. For example, for 
some items, a five-point scale of excellent, very good, good, 
fair, poor may be better than a three-point scale, which gives 
the rater less freedom of operation. On the other hand, a scale 
should probably never extend beyond seven scale points, since 
the categories provided should have psychological existence 
and be within the possibilities of accuracy in estimation. The 
more the scale construction structures the situation, the greater 
the uniformity of ratings it is likely to promote. On the other 
hand, such a structuring increases the danger of overlooking 
certain possibilities that were not anticipated, and thus it places 
greater responsibility on the scale constructor and emphasizes 
the need for a pilot study to act as a basis for making the final 
adjustment: on the scale. 

The problems encountered in the construction of a rating 
instrument range from the relative simplicity of preparing a 
checklist to the extreme complexity of devising a more advanced 
rating scale required for the study of complex variables. In its 
most primitive stage, the checklist might call for the rating 
of but one or two factors, or it might consist of an aggregate of 
Separate ratings of semi-independent aspects of a given situa- 
tion or phenomenon. In the rating scale an attempt is made 
to give the instrument overall unity in line with its stated 
purpose. Thus, though the term is sometimes used loosely, a 
rating scale is generally a relatively elaborate and comprehen- 
sive instrument with the items arranged on a single continuum 
which provides an overall score or index. Since this index is ob- 
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tained through the combination of the items of the scale, it is 
essential to ensure that every significant aspect of the overall 
phenomenon is considered in its proper weighting, and that, 
conversely, nothing but components of the phenomenon is in- 
cluded. 

The development of a scale to meet the above require- 3 
ments entails a number of complexities beyond the scope of 
the present text; the reader is referred to sources more. spe- 
cifically devoted to the principles and techniques of scale con- 
struction. Briefly, what is required is that the items of the scale 
be scalable—that is, all the items must be on the same con- 
tinuum allegedly measured by the scale. A number of tech- 
niques have been devised to appraise the scalability or internal 
consistency of the items of a rating scale with a view to removing 
non-scalable items whose inclusion in the overall rating, since 
they are apparently related to aspects other than that toward 
which the overall scale is oriented, would lower its validity. 
Thus in Guttmap’s scale analysis technique,” items are 
evaluated from the standpoint of unidimensionality by relat- 
ing the individual's ratings on each of the items to his overall 
rating. For instance, on a scale of honesty-dishonesty, the item 
“Would you steal money from a friend?” might be non-scalable 
because it introduces a second dimension—loyalty—and thus 
makes it possible for a relatively dishonest person: to rate the’ 
item at the "honest" end of the scale, not because of honesty 
but because of loyalty. Similar scaling techniques have been 
devised by Thurstone, Likert, and others." 


THE CRITICAL INCIDENT TECHNIQUE 


A somewhat more recent development in analytical re- 
search is the critical incident technique, developed by Flana- 


19 Louis A. Guttman, “The Cornell Technique for Scale and Intensity Analy- 
sis,” Educational and. Psychological Measurement, 7 (Summer, 1947) : 247-79. 

11 See such sources as Allen L. Edwards, Techniques of Attitude Scale Construc- 
tion (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957); Harold Gulliksen and 
Samuel Messick (eds.) , Psychological Scaling: Theory and Application. (New 
York: Wiley, 1960) ; Orval H. Mowrer, *Q-Technique— Description, History 
and Critique," in Orval H. Mowrer (ed.), Psychotherapy: Theory and Re- 
search. (New York: Ronald Press, 1953), pP: 316-75; H. H. Remmers, 
Introduction to Opinion and Altitude Measurement (New York: Harper, 
1954) ; Warren S. Torgerson, Theory and Method of Scalig (New York: 
Wiley, 1958) ; and Warren 8. Torgerson, “Scaling and ‘Test Theory,” Annual 
Review of Psychology, 12 (1961) : 55-70. 
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gan” during World War II. The technique is based on the. 


premise that a more adequate rating of a phenomenon can be 
obtained through the separate appraisal of its individual as- 
pects, but it goes further and postulates that a more valid ap- 
praisal of the different components can be obtained by, rating 
each with reference to actual incidents that might character- 
ize possession or lack of possession of the trait in question. It as- 
sumes that a better rating of a worker's efliciency, for example, 
can be obtained if what constitutes “worker efficiency” is 
defined in operational terms—that is, if it is related to specific 
and critical incidents of behavior which define the trait in 
question. “A good worker is prompt; a poor worker is tardy.” 
“A good worker takes advice and suggestion with appreciation; 
a poor worker resents criticisms and suggestions.” 

The technique has been adapted to the study of certain 
phases of education. Ryans, for instance, incorporated it in the 
development of his teacher-behavior rating scale. First, he 
classifies teacher behavior into three major continua: I, under- 
standing, friendly versus aloof, egocentric, restricted teacher be- 
havior; 2. responsible, businesslike, systematic versus evad- 
ing, unplanned, slipshod teacher behavior; and 3. stimulating, 
imaginative, surgent, and/or enthusiastic versus dull, routine 
teacher behavior." Each of these is analyzed further into such 
aspects as “apathetic, alert teacher behavior" in connection 
with (3) above, each of which, in turn, is to be rated on a seven- 
point scale. In order to identify the trait in question and, thus, 
ensure the adequacy of the ratings, however, critical inci- 
dents of apathetic and alert teacher behavior are listed in jux- 
taposition, as shown below: + 


A pathetic Poa 15067 N Alert 


Pupils were inattentive; showed Pupils responded eagerly, ap- 
evidence of wandering atten- peared anxious to recite and 
tion; indifferent to teacher. participate. 


3 John C. Flanagan, “The Critical Incident Technique,” Psychological Bul- 
letin, 51 (Ju v, 19514): 327-55. 4 

13 The Steps are listed in the order of the final product. In the actual deriva- 
lion of his scale, Ryans started by collecting critical incidents which he then 
organized by means of factor analysis into teacher traits, and then into 
broad continua of teacher behavior. 
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Apathetic TZEA 5163 iN Alert 

Pupils were listless; spiritless. Pupils watched teacher a.ten- 
tively when explanation was 
being made. 


Pupils were restless. Pupils worked concentratedly, 
appeared immersed in their 
work, 


Pupils participated half-heart- Pupils were prompt and ready 
edly, assumed a "don't care at- — to take part in activitics." 
titude." 


The analysis of the adequacy of the teacher, then, is not a 
matter of general impression but is related to dimensions of 
actual teacher behavior that are apparently crucial in spell- 
ing out the distinction between good and poor teachers. Simi- 
lar studies could be made of democratic and autocratic lead- 
ership, for example. 


FACTOR ANALYSIS 


Another technique in this category which is widely used, 
particularly in the field of psychology, is factor analysis. 
Essentially, its.purpose is to reduce a matrix of inter-correla- 
tions among test scores and other variables to a smaller number 
of psychological dimensions which will account for the 
wide diversity of individual performance. It attempts to ana- 
lyze the inter-correlations among variables on the basis of broad 
factors, with a view to discovering the smallest number of such 
factors needed to account for the variance in the performance 
of the individuals represented. It can lead to the development 
of certain hypotheses concerning the relationships among 
these variables, which then can be tested experimentally. The 
purpose of factor analysis is not to test the significance nor to 
predict the occurrence of phenomena, however, but to analyze 
the factorial composition of a mass of data. 5 

Factor analysis can provide valuable insights into the na- 
ture of phenomena, which then can be translated into a saving 


15 David G. Ryans, Characteristics of Teachers (Washington: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1960) . ; 
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of time and effort. For example, to the extent that factor 
analysis can show that two tests are measures of the same psy- 
chological trait, each is a duplicate of the other, and the use of 
both tests to measure this factor is unnecessary. Factor analy- 
„Sis can lead to a factorial purification of psychological tests 
and a consequent reduction in the degree of overlapping 
among them,'? 

As a technique of science, however, factor analysis is sub- 
ject to a number of limitations. 1. It rests on the concept of 
correlation, with all of its inherent inaccuracies and weaknesses. 
2. The factors have to be identified on the basis of judgment, 
and it is difficult to determine how many factors should be ex- 
tracted from a given correlational matrix. 3. Only factors 
that have been included in the inter-correlational matrix can 
arise from factor analysis. Any factor that cannot be measured 
precisely with our present instruments is not likely to emerge as 
a factor, nor is a factor, such as ability to read, which is a com- 
mon denominator in the matrix. There is no way of determin- 
ing the factorial structure underlying human behavior: the 
only factors that can be discovered are those that have been in- 
cluded in the matrix. Consequently, the factorial pattern which 
is discovered in a particular study cannot be interpreted as 
conclusive evidence of the existence or significance of the 
factors discovered. There are also certain assumptions under- 
lying the procedures that determine which factors will be ex- 
tracted—that is, each solution is not unique but is dependent 
on the postulates that are accepted in the process of the deriva- 
tion of the method. Thus whether we discover a general fac- 
tor in the area of intelligence, as Spearman” did, or whether, 
like Thurstone," we do not find a general factor depends on 
the basic assumptions from which the different techniques have 
been derived. That the same factors tend to emerge from dif- 


15 Scale analysis has revealed that probably all tests are factorially impure, 
many of them to an objectionable degree. Many of the items of the average 
test are not directly on the continuum indicated by the purpose of the test, 
but constitute vector forces whose net contribution to what is being 
measured is somewhat reduced by the fact that such contribution is made 
only vectorially. Not only does this lead to unnecessary test length for a 
given degree of precision, but it also makes for a certain degree of in- 
validity in the results. > 

15 Charles E. Spearman, The Abilities of Man: Their Nature and Measure- 
ment (New York: Macmillan, 1927) . 

47 See Chapter 15, 
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ferent studies simply reflects on the fact that when you start at 
the same starting point and proceed according to the same as- 
sumptions, you generally arrive at the same destination. 


SCHOOL SURVEYS 


Nature of School Surveys 


A school survey generally is a comprehensive study of 
existing educational conditions, undertaken to determine the 
overall effectiveness of the school program with a view toward 
improvement where indicated. In a sense, it is a form of ac- 
counting or inventory. It gathers information about the various 
aspects of the school program and evaluates them in the light of 
the objectives of the school. It can be restricted to one spe- 
cific element or one specific department, but, in general, it is 
most useful when it is designed to encompass the school pro- 
gram in its entirety. 

Although the school survey is primarily directed toward 
the practical aspects of education rather than toward the de- 
velopment of education as a science, under proper leader- 
ship such a survey can lead to a scientific investigation of the 
causes of the weaknesses uncovered by the survey. The school 
survey can help clarify educational goals at the local level and 
reduce the gaps that exist between educational theory and 
educational practice. By forcing teachers to keep abreast of cur- 
rent developments, it helps to raise the standards of educa- 
tional practice. School surveys vary in scope and complexity 
as well as in scientific sophistication, depending on the needs 
of the local situation and the capabilities of the personnel in- 
volved. The literature on the subject is voluminous and should 
be consulted for specific references. The various editions of the 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research have particularly good 
discussions of the nature and purpose of school surveys and 
their contribution to the cause of education. 


Historical Development 


The school survey is not new; well over a hundred years 
ago, Horace Mann and Henry Barnard were inspecting schools 
and making recommendations for their improvement. The 
first formal school survey was made in 1910 when the super- 
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intendent of Indianapolis was invited to make a survey of the 
schools of Boise, Idaho. This gradually became the pattern for 
carly surveys: a neighboring superintendent, a professor from 
a nearby university, or. perhaps, an oficial of the United 

: States Office of Education was invited to survey certain aspects 
of the program of a school system. These surveys were largely 
of an inspectional nature and frequently generated apprehen- 
sion, as well as opposition, on the part of the local teachers, in- 
asmuch as they generally ended with such a long list of needed 
improvements that they made local teachers feel quite insecure. 
Furthermore, such surveys generally lacked continuity from 
the standpoint of the implementation of the recommenda- 
tions, and thus were of limited overall value. 

The current trend is toward a more comprehensive study 
designed to evaluate the school as a functional unit. The usual 
survey begins with the clarification of the objectives of the 
particular school, and of education in general, and includes an 
appraisal of the administrative aspects, the. instructional pro- 
gram, the physical plant, pupil transportation, personnel, pu- 
pil guidance, and so on—that is, every aspect of the school is 
considered in the light of these objectives. It is felt that, be- 
cause of the inteylependence of the various aspects, a survey 
of the overall program generally gives a more meaningful pic- 
ture than a survey restricted to a single department in isolation. 
The trend is toward the developmental type of survey oriented 
toward making proposals for the improvement of the school, 
rather than toward the determination of existing conditions 
with emphasis on the discovery of weaknesses. It is common, 
furthermore, to attempt to maintain continuity from one sur- 
vey to the next by orienting the attention of the investigating 
team to the strengths and weaknesses discovered in previous 
surveys and to the recommendations that were made. This 
generally acts as an incentive to implenventing the recommen- 
dations of the previous evaluators and, thus, promotes a con- 
tinuous prógram of self-improvement on the part of the school. 

The school survey can be considered a case ‘study of a 
school system—utilizing the results of survey testing, question- 
naires and interviews, observation, ratings, and so on, and of- 
ten enlisting the efforts of consultants and interested com- 


munity leaders as well as local and neighboring school, 
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personnel. The specific steps of the survey vary, of course, 
with the purpose and the scope, as well as with the caliber of 
the personnel involved. Generally, however, the major steps in- 
clude: 1. the determination of the aims and the goals of the 
school; 2. a critical appraisal of the present program and its 
outcomes; and 3. an evaluation of the present operation from 
the standpoint of the objectives. It generally ends with recom- 
mendations for improvement. 


Organization of School Surveys 


The school survey can be conducted in one of three ways: 
1. by outside consultants, 2. by the personnel of the local school 
system, or 3. by a community-wide group consisting of local 
teachers, interested members of the community, and resource 
persons, headed by a specialist acting as consultant and survey 
leader. 
l. The Ms e Each approach has its ad- 
vantages and its disadvantages. As we have noted, the early sur- 
veys were conducted by imported specialists, and, undoubt- 
edly, a capable person can make such a survey meaningful 
and profitable. This method is, however, subject to certain 
limitations. Since a survey generally is of w'de scope, a-large 
number of weaknesses will probably be found, and the con- 
sultant is likely to find himself having to recite a long list of 
trouble spots. Anticipating this, teachers are likely to be re- 
luctant to co-operate in the discovery of their weaknesses. 
Furthermore, since the teachers have almost no part in the sur- 
vey, they are likely to be only mildly interested in implement- 
ing its recommendations; they may rationalize that the 
specialist did not have time to get a good picture—a point often 
well taken since, even with the full co-operation of the local 
personnel, it is difficult to get a good picture of the overall situa- 
tion in the limited time available. Thus, too often the report 
is discarded the day it is filed, while teachers feel satisfied they 
have done their bit when they have agreed, or denied, that the 
problems exist or that nothing can be done about them. 

This is not to say that specialists should never be used for 
making a local survey. Cornell lists the following situations as 
pointing to the need for an outside expert: 1. when the local 
personnel have been unable to cope with a problem; 2. when 


» 
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the problems are so comprehensive that they create an over- 


-burden on the teachers, and 3. when there has been such in- 


breeding that there is a need for an external perspective.' 
The consultant frequently has an advantage in that he 
can see the school in the light of his previous experience in simi- 
lar schools. Not only is he more alert to the problems that may 
have become blind spots to those in the system, but he also can 
be more objective. The consultant usually has highly spe- 
cialized training in research, and he frequently has a research 
design which can be implemented with minor modifications. 
Generally he has more prestige by virtue of being an outsider 
and frequently can command greater co-operation. On the 
other hand, while the expert in industry is a well-known figure, 
it must be recognized that the problems in education are so 
complex that perhaps no one can be an expert in all areas. It 
must also be fully recognized that if the expert is to be effec- 
tive, everyone must give him full co-operation, which may be 
too much to expect when one realizes that people do not co- 
operate even with their own physicians. It is imperative, for in- 
stance, that faculty rating not be combined with the survey, if 
maximum improvement of the school program is to be at- 
tained. 
2. The Self-Survey. The self-survey, involving teachers of 
the local school system working alone (except for perhaps a 
supervisor from the administration office) rarely accomplishes 
what a school survey should. Because they are close to their 
own problems, the teachers are likely to be blind to difficulties 
which have become so commonplace that they are no longer 
considered problems, or so ingrained that they are considered 
beyond solution. Furthermore, teachers frequently lack the in- 
sight into the true nature of their problems—and their potential 
solutions—which only the combined talents of the expert and 
of the teachers working as a team can provide. It is also true 
that teachers cannot shift gears easily; the reason their prob- 
lems exist,in the first place is that they have not had the compe- 
tence to deal with them. Organizing a committee, or a survey 
to give public testimony to the existence of the broblem is not 


35 Francis;G. Cornell, "Getting Action by Means of the School Survey," 
Growing Points in Educational Research. (Washington: American hee 
tional Research Association, Official Report, 1949) . 
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much help. Furthermore, to the extent that the survey repre- 
sents added responsibility imposed on their regular duties, 
teachers are more likely to resent the extra work than they are 
to look for solutions. Self-surveys are, of course, helpful when 
they are conducted in preparation for a more formal evalua- . 
tion by a team of experts. In such instances, the teachers are 
more likely to be motivated to make improvements in prepara- 
tion for the final survey, especially if they are encouraged to 
participate in and to make contributions to the latter. 

3. The Comprehensive Survey. It is generally felt that the 
best approach to school evaluation is the comprehensive survey 
in which the school supplements its own personnel by enlisting 
the co-operation of teachers from nearby schools, interested 
community leaders, and consultants from neighboring uni- 
versities and other school systems—all working together as a 
team under the direction of a steering committee headed by a 
survey leader. This broad approach is psychologically and ad- 
ministratively sound. Including the teachers in the survey— 
and in the improvement of their schools—is generally con- 
sidered the best way of ensuring the success of the diagnostic 
aspects of the survey, as well as of promoting the implemen- 
tation of the recommendations. 

Participation of selected and interested community leaders 
is conducive to acquainting the community with its school, its 
philosophy, its operation, and the limitations under which it 
functions, and to promoting community goodwill. Laymen be- 
come less suspicious when they realize that the school has noth- 
ing to hide, that its problems are not insurmountable, and that 
its personnel is sincere in its desire to improve. The school 
needs to involve its patrons in identifying the problems which 
it faces, Community leaders can frequently bring a fresh ap- 

e proach to the problems of education that teachers have been 
too close to see. These are men of experience and often of 
wide and successful background who have much to contribute 
to the success of the school—not to avail ourselves of*their serv- 
ices is shor¢sighted. 

It is generally desirable to involve the public from the start 
by announcing the coming survey, by enlisting community 
help, and by keeping patrons informed through periodic re- 
Ports. It is essential that the results be reported in such a way | 
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that they will not be misinterpreted. This may mean a con- 
densed report to be included without alterations in the local 
press, verbal reports through the local ETV channel, where 
possible, and perhaps brochures distributed to parents, civic 
clubs, and other community groups. Even when the study has 
been conducted by an outside expert, it is essential to report 
the results to the community. The report should be as clear as 
possible and oriented to the layman as well as to the educator. 
The emphasis should be on improvement and on the specific 
steps needed in such improvement. 
4. Surveys by Accrediting Agencies. Surveys of schools are 
also conducted by accrediting agencies. While, at one time, 
such surveys were oriented toward the policing of higher edu- 
cation and the maintenance of standards, the present emphasis 
is on helping the school develop a worthwhile program in line 
with its objectives and plan for continuous improvement. It is 
invariably advisable for the school to be evaluated to conduct 
its own self-survey in preparation for the visit of the accrediting 
team. This will not only expedite the work of the accreditors 
but will also permit the school to get a feel of its strengths. 
Each survey must be conducted in the light of the objec- 
tives of the school—and the community which it is to serve— 
rather than on the basis of an absolute standard, and though 
the evaluation involves the use of criteria or guides, their use is 
largely to orient the thinking and to prevent the overlooking of 
significant aspects rather than to set definite goals that need to 
be met. It is realized that two schools with identical programs 
are not necessarily equivalent and that inter-school compari- 
sons are essentially meaningless, except in broad general terms. 
For this reason, it is no longer the practice of evaluators to give 
numerical ratings to the various items with a view to sum- 
mating them in an index of overall quality. Again, the report 
should be precise in its recommendations concerning the spe- 
cific ways in which weaknesses can be strengthened, but it must 
especially-emphasize the strengths on which the school can 
capitalize in developing a program capable of growth. 


Evaluation of School Surveys 


School surveys have undoubtedly done a great deal to 
improve educational practice, especially when they have in- 
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volved local participation under competent leadership. Al- 
though no generalization can be made about the improvement 
which results from such a survey, there is no doubt that, if it is 
conducted under proper auspices, it can be effective. If maxi- 
mum benefits are to be derived from such a study, however, it is 
essential that the evaluators avoid promoting undue uni- 
formity and conformity; thus stifling the initiative, originality, 
and, particularly, the individuality a school needs to possess if it 
is to provide a program adapted to the needs of the com- 
munity it serves. The survey should, for example, avoid placing 
undue emphasis on objective data on the basis of which to 
make inter-school comparisons, with a corresponding neglect of 
the more significant aspects which make a program functional; 
though different. Of even greater importance from the stand- 
point of the benefits to be derived from a school survey is the 
need for the' school to provide for continuous appraisal of the 
extent to which the recommendations are implemented. This is 
probably best effected through the efforts of a research bureau 
in the central office working closely with the community and 
the local school. 


SOCIAL SURVEYS 


The comfnunity or social survey, while essentially the 
same from the standpoint of the research procedures involved, 
differs from the school survey in that it is more general and 
comprehensive and in that it is concerned with the school only 
as one of the many agencies whose function is vital to com- 
munity welfare. Although it is not likely to probe so deeply and 
so specifically into the workings of the school as the school sur- 
vey, the community survey is of great benefit to the school in 
clarifying the social setting in which it exists and functions, 
and the expectations of the community with respect to the edu- 
cation of its citizens. 

Social surveys date back to such classic studies as that of 
slums and poverty in London by Charles Booth in the late 
1800's,” and many others of a similar nature. More recent and 
more relevant to the work of the school in American society are 


19 Charles Booth, Life and Labour of the People of London (17 volumes; 
a London: Macmillan, 1892-1897) . 
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studies, such as that of Elmtown,” Yankee City," and other 
communities, which have provided a considerable back- 
ground of information of direct benefit to the school inter- 
ested in serving its patrons more adequately. 

Social surveys can be conducted by the local government, 
by local community leaders independently of the government, 
or by a team of experts imported by either of the above. They 
generally vary in effectiveness in proportion to such factors as 
the degree to which they stem from a clear-cut definition of a 
worthwhile problem, the care with which they are planned 
and executed, the resources and competence of the survey lead- 
ers, and the extent to which they enlist community participa- 
tion. 

The school should take an active part in the planning of 
such surveys in order to ensure that the factors bearing on its 
effective functioning are considered. The school would be 
vitally interested, for instance, in the educational status and 
aspirations of its citizenry, in population trends, and in the 
availability of cultural, religious, and recreational facilities 
and resources. The results should permit the school to see itself 
in perspective so that it can more effectively co-ordinate its ef- 
forts with those of the other community agencies. 


GENETIC RESEARCH P 


Because of the importance of child growth and develop- 
ment to the whole process of education, genetic or develop- 
mental research, though not strictly an educational research 
technique, is of primary interest to teachers, particularly to 
those of the elementary school. Largely because of the ob- 
vious difficulties encountered in research of this kind—the 
time element, the extensiveness of the facilities required, the 
cost, and so on—this interest has been essentially from a con- 
sumer point of view. Except for studies of academic and per- 
haps intellectual growth—the growth in the child's ability to 
grasp concepts such as time sequence, for example— genetic 
studies are rarely selected for thesis or even dissertation pur- 


2 A, B. Hollingshead, Elmtown's Youth: The Impact of Social Class on Youth 
(New York: Wiley, 1949) , 

?1 W. L. Warner, et al, Yankee City. (Series New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1941-47) . * 
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poses. To date, the bulk of such research has been done in 
child-development clinics, among the most notable of which 
are those at Antioch College, Berkeley, Columbia, Chicago, 
Harvard, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Stanford, and Yale. 
Among the many studies conducted in this area, those of 
Gesell and of Terman” are among the best known on the part 
of both professional personnel and the lay public. 

Genetic research resembles a number of other research 
techniques described in this text. Genetic research, like histori- 
cal research, is concerned with the occurrence of past events. 
It also approaches the experimental method, particularly 
when the development of identical twins is compared under 
slightly different environmental conditions.” It is closely re- 
lated to survey methods in that it is concerned with the status 
of a phenomenon at successive stages of growth. It differs from 
all of these in purpose, however. It is not interested in the 
present status of development, nor in its historical back- 
ground, nor even ip the ways in which phenomena can be 
modified through the manipulation of environmental condi- 
tions—but simply in the pattern of development. 

The techniques of genetic research have to be adapted to 
the age and nature of the subjects. For instance, in studying in- 
fants and pre-school children, it may be necessary to use direct 
measurements, observations through one-way screens, and so 
on. For older children, on the other hand, tests of the pencil- 
and-paper variety might be used. It can also vary in duration. 
For example, genetic studies of a short duration could be con- 
ducted with respect to such factors as academic growth, which is 
relatively rapid and for the measurement of which we have 
relatively adequate instruments. On the other hand, short-term 
genetic studies would not be effective for studying some of the 
more slowly developing aspects of growth, such as personality. 

Genetic studies cam be either longitudinal or cross-sec- 
tional. Longitudinal studies follow the same group of. subjects 
over a relatively long period of time. For example, in 1958, 
Terman conducted his fourth follow-up of the one thousand 


22 See Chapter 15. i : 
28 See Arnold S. Gesell and Helen Thompson, "Learning and Growth in 
Identical Infant Twins,” Genetie Psychological Monographs, 6 (1929) : 
5-120; and Myrtle B. McGraw, A Study of Johnny and Jimmy (New York: 
= Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1935) . 
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gifted children whose study he began in 1925." A cross-sec- 
tional approach, on the other hand, consists of taking random 
samples of children of successive ages as the basis for develop- 
ing growth norms. The longitudinal approach is generally con- 
sidered more acceptable than the cross-sectional because it 
has the advaritage of continuity and permits the recording of 
individual fluctuations, which are frequently of greater interest 
than the overall growth pattern itself. The time factor poses a 
special problem,. however, especially to doctoral or master's 
students. The maintenance of co-operation on the part of the 
subjects and the loss of subjects over long periods of time also 
present difficulties. The cross-sectional approach, on the 
other hand, is particularly vulnerable to the sampling problem, 
so that a fairly large sample would have to be used at each of the 
successive age levels in order to provide valid data. It is some- 
times possible to combine the two approaches by having, for 
example, four overlapping groups at two-year intervals. In this 
way, one might conduct in two years a study that would nor- 
mally take eight, and, at the same time, validate each sample, 
one to the other, at the point of overlap. The time problem 
can also be overcome by conducting genetic studies through rec- 
ords, if adequate records have been kept. This condition is 
rarely fulfilled, however, unless careful plans have been made 
in advance. For example, it is likely that even such simple mat- 
ters as the IQ are not recorded on a comparable basis over the 
years and, therefore, the required continuity is lacking. 

The major weakness of genetic studies is that they give 
growth patterns that represent the average of the group and 
apply, therefore, only indirectly to the individual case. In 
physical-growth curves, for instance, there is no place where 
the pre-adolescent growth spurt is shown, simply because it is 
neutralized from one person to the other—with the result that 
the overall pattern is, in a sense, erroneous and misleading. 
Another weakness is that, though some attempt at theory con- 
struction ia the science of development has been made, the 
approach so far has been essentially empirical in nature. The in- 
formation it provides is, of course, useful, since it helps us to 
understand both the typical and the atypical child. Further- 
more such an empirical approach is necessary in the beginning 

24 See Chapter 15. 
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stages of research. There is, however, the need to move on to- 
ward a science of growth and development. Science is con- 
cerned with the relationship among phenomena rather than 
simply with their existence; to note the status over the years and 
to develop a set of norms may be valuable, but it is only a 
preliminary step in the development of science which would 
be more concerned with the prediction and the control of the 
growth pattern. 


SUMMARY 


l. Analysis is primarily a fundamental technique of science, 
underlying all scientific procedures. The analysis of a phenomenon 
into its components permits the identification of its crucial aspects 
and provides a deeper insight into its nature and a more adequate 
basis for its allocation into meaningful classifications. The point in 
the analysis which provides the greatest insight varies with the na- 
ture of the phenomenon and. especially, with the purpose of the 
investigation. 

2. Analysis is also a research method, comprising a variety of 
techniques designed to dissect phenomena into their constituents 
as a means of providing greater insight into their basic nature. One 
of the most elementary of these techniques is documentary-fre- 
quency research. 

3. Besides underlying all research, observation is also a re- 
search method in its own right and many phenomena can be in- 
vestigated in ‘no other way. Observation, especially unstructured 
observation, is probably the most flexible research technique and is 
consequently particularly suited to the early exploration of a given 
problem. However, because of its extreme flexibility and of the 
nature of the problems for which it is suited, it is frequently dif- 
ficult to have observation meet the criteria of objectivity, reliability, 
and validity, required of a scientific data-gathering instrument. 
Scientific observation must be distinguished from the capricious 
and haphazard observation of the layman. : 

4. Just as in the case of the interview, it is particularly difficult 
at times to prevent the very presence of the observer [rom viuating 
the observation, and again, the selection and training of the ob- 
servers is a crucial aspect of its success. The recording of the ob- 
servations should generally be done inconspicuously antl as expedi- 
tiously as possible to minimize the danger of distorting the observa- 
tion. 

5. Observation is frequently quantified through rating, a pro- 
cedure consisting of assigning numerical values to represent the 
various degrees of the phenomenon in question. Ratings—and 


especially ratings of some of the more important phenomena of 
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concern to educators and psychologists—unavoidably incorporate 
a high level of subjectivity and imprecision. Among the more com- 
mon errors are the halo effect, the error of central tendency, the 
logical error, and the generosity error. Rating as an analytic tech- 
nique is based on the premise that a more adequate appraisal of 
an overall phenomenon can be obtained by the separate rating of 
its various components, and that these separate ratings can ‘then be 
combined into a meaningful overall index. The critical incident 
technique attempts to promote greater validity in rating by orient- 
ing the rater's attention to specific instances of the phenomenon in 
question. 

6. Factor analysis attempts to telescope a vast array of different 
observations into a small number of underlying dimensions. Al- 
though factor analysis as a scientific technique has a number of 
limitations that must be clearly recognized, it serves a useful pur- 
pose in the clarification of phenomena. 

7. School surveys constitute a form of inventory of the opera- 
tion of the school considered in the light of its objectives. Although 
good results can sometimes be obtained through a survey conducted 
by.an outside expert or by the personnel of the school, generally 
the most fruitful approach to school evaluation is the compre- 
hensive survey which involves teachers from "nearby schools, in- 
terested community leaders, and outside consultants working with 
and through the local school personnel. No matter what the ap- 
proach, the emphasis should be on building up strengths rather 
than on identifying weaknesses, and plans must be instituted for 
the implementation of a program of continuous self-evaluation and 
self-improvement. k 

8. The community survey, while not so specifically oriented 
toward the operation of the school as the school survey, can provide 
valuable perspective into the function of the school in the com- 
munity it is to serve. 

9. Genetic research is interested in the pattern of growth over 
a period of time rather than sintply in the measurement of its status 
at a given moment. Unfortunately, it is oriented toward the deriva- 
tion of group norms and therefore it tends to bury individual varia- 
tions in growth, which are frequently the most significant aspect 
of the situation. Despite inherent difficulties with respect to attrition 
of the research population and the time element, the longitudinal 
approach to genetic research is generally superior to the cross- 
sectional. T? date, genetic research has been essentially empirical; 
there is need for a greater emphasis on the development of a theo- 
retical orientation. 


PROJECTS and QUESTIONS 


1. Make a content analysis of a recent textbook in educational re- 
search. Develop evaluative criteria and rate its various com- 
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ponents to obtain an overall index of adequacy. Learn how to 
use a readability formula. 

2. Plan for the classroom observation of both teacher and pupil 
behavior and note inter-observer agreement? Reconcile disagree- 
ments through discussion as a means of promoting validity, of 
gaining insight into the variables observed, and of getting a feel 
of observation as a research technique. Identify sóme of the char- 
acteristics of good and poor observers. 

3. Prepare a score card for evaluating the various research methods 
discussed in this text. ; 

4. Prepare a rating scale for appraising the emotional climate of a 
classroom. 

5. Evaluate the report of a school survey in the light of its primary 
purpose of promoting improvement in the operation of the 
school. (Actual participation in an evaluation would be a most 
profitable experience.) 

6. Describe the facilities of a psycho-educational clinic—such as 
that at Yale—for the conduct of genetic research. 
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If we are to advance beyond the dark ages of educationaf 

pre-science, we must emulate the experimental profi- 

ciency and zeal of colleagues in other behavioral sciences. 
Jurian C. STANLEY 


12 The Experimental Method 


e 
The Nature of Experimentation 

Undoubtedly, experimentation is the most scientifically so- 
phisticated research method. In fact, experimentation is fre- 
quently confused with the scientific method by the layman, 
who equates experimentation with the physical sciences and, 
further, equates the physical sciences with science itself. This 
erroneous viewpoint probably stems from the fact that the first 
steps in setting up experimentation as the ultimate in research 
were taken in the physical sciences. Actually, despite its scien- 
tific rigor, experimentation is only-one aspect of the scientific 
method, for the scientific method involves a great number of 
activities of which experimentation is simply an important 
form. 

The first "experiment" was apparently conducted by 
Galileo who, in 1589, showed that bodies of the same substance 
fall at identical rates of speed regardless of their mass. Early 
studies also were conducted in biology—for example, Pasteur's 
discovery that food spoilage can be attributed to bacteria. Simi- 
lar experiments are common today in the field of medicine 
where the testing of drugs and vaccines is generally based on a 
relatively simple experimental design. Experimentation is 
a 325 
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somewhat less of a standard procedure in the social sciences 
where the problems are generally complex. At the present stage 
of development of educational science, many of the more sig- 
nificant educational problems are not particularly amenable to 
rigorous experimentation—especial experimentation based 
on the simple experimental design discussed above, which is 
essentially inadequate for dealing with the complex problems 
with which education is concerned. Only since the develop- 
ment of multivariate analysis has experimentation into realistic 
educational problems become possible. 

The purpose of experimentation is to derive verified func- 
tional relationships among phenomena under controlled con- 
ditions or, more simply, to identify the conditions underlying 
the occurrence of a given phenomenon. From an operational 
point of view, it is a matter of varying the independent varia- 
ble in order to study the effect of such variation on the depend- 
ent variable. For example, the investigator might vary the 
size of the print and appraise the effect of such manipulation 
on reading speed. Actually, what we know about our environ- 
ment comes from observation, and all research is concerned 
with the observation of phenomena and the generalization of 
these observations into certain functional relationships whose 
validity can be tested. Experimentation simply enables us to im- 
prove the conditions under which we observe and, thus, to ar- 
rive at more precise results. This is the essence of the scientific 
method. 


The Concept of Causation 


The concept of causation is always troublesome; it is 
troublesome even in experimentation where it is most funda- 
mental. In the earlier use of the term, as illustrated by Mill's 
canons, causation implied an invariant one-to-one relationship 
between certain antecedents and certain consequents. In keep- 
ing with the resulting emphasis on the law of the single 
variable, che investigator attempted to control all relevant fac- 
tors except the experimental factor, and thus he promoted cer- 
tain outcomes which were then measured and attributed to.the 
operation of the variable uader investigation. Unfortunately, 
such ideal conditions are rarely fulfilled—even in the physical 


Sciences. 
e» 
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In education, it obviously is impossible to equate‘ two 
situations in all respects except for the factor whose effect is be- 
ing investigated. In practice, it is not essential that the two situ- 
ations be identical in every respect because many of the aspects 
in which they differ are irrelevant to the investigation and, 
therefore, can be ignored. However, this presupposes that one 
knows what is relevant and what is irrelevant, and obviously if 
a variable is assumed to be irrelevant when, in reality, it 
is relevant, some degree of error is introduced. In fact, failure to 
control all relevant factors except the one under investigation, 
either because of failure to see their relevance or inability to 
neutralize their influence, undoubtedly constitutes the prime 
source of erroneous conclusions derived from experimenta- 
tion. 

Quite apart from the practical limitations of experimenta- 
tion based on the law of the single variable is the even more 
damaging objection that such control is theoretically unsound, 
sincé imposing control on a situation tends to make the situa- 
tion artificial and the results meaningless. Thus, even if com- 
plete control could be obtained, it would only serve to violate 
the basic principle of maintaining a natural situation. This is 
particularly true in the social sciences, where the problem situ- 
ations are invariably so complex that attempting to reduce 
them to the operation of a single variable simply defeats the 
purpose of the experiment by seeking a partial answer out of 
the context of reality. In fact, the unwarranted transfer of the 
law of the single variable from the physical sciences—where it 
might conceivably be used—to education, where it is essenti- 
ally inappropriate, is responsible, to a large degree for the 
relative unproductivity of educational experimentation to date. 

This earlier interpretation of causation is unnecessarily 
narrow and mechanistic. Science is not interested in the effect of 
a single factor examined in isolation, but rather in the joint ef- 
fect and interaction of many factors operating simultaneously. 
Furthermore, rather than an invariant one-to-one relationship 
between antecedent and consequent, the more realistic con- 
cept of causation is predictability—that is, the statistical proba- 
bility of the occurrence of a given, phenomenon in response to 
a given set of antecedents. Basic to this modern view are the 
concepts of multiple causation and concomitance, both of 
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which are especially fundamental to experimentation in the 
social sciences. The present interpretation is that experimenta- 
tion must operate in the context of the complex multivariate 
interaction which characterizes phenomena as they actually 
exist. 


Manipulation of Variables 


Although the distinction is not always clear, experimenta- 
tion differs from other methods of research largely from the 
standpoint of whether observation takes place under natural 
conditions or under conditions that have been deliberately 
staged to bring about the operation of a given factor and its re- 
sulting outcomes. Thus in contrast to the survey method, in 
which the investigator simply observes phenomena as they oc- 
cur naturally, experimentation actually sets the stage for the 
occurrence of the factor whose performance is to be investigated 
under conditions in which all other factors which might confuse 
or complicate the observation are isolated or controlled. It 
permits the more rigorous allocation of the occurrence of a 
given phenomenon to the operation of a given factor—that is, it 
permits the more rigorous identification of the relationships 
among phenomena. 

Experimentation is both economical and precise. Rather 
than waiting for a phenomenon to occur—and, of course, oc- 
cur sufficiently often under such a variety of conditions that the 
irrelevant factors can be eliminated—the experimenter sets up 
the conditions that bring about its occurrence under the con- 
ditions most favorable for observation. Since these conditions 
can be varied by degree, thé progressive effect which such ma- 
nipulation has on the dependent variable can be evaluated. 
Making phenomena occur under specified conditions at a time 
when the investigator is ready to observe not only permits 
him to obtain more accurate answers, but also permits other 
investigators to verify his findings. Thus, while all science de- 
pends on observation, experimentation permits the investi- 
gator to increase the precision of his observations through con- 
trolling the conditions under which they take place. — 5 

"The faet that experimentation takes place in a prearranged 
setting does not imply that the experimental situation has to be 
created in toto. On the contrary, the experimenter frequently 
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takes advantage of situations that already exist. For example, 
in investigating the effect of organic brain damage on test re- 
sponse, he does not start with identically normal individuals 
and subject some of them to varying degrees of brain damage in 
order to note the degree of impairment in mental functions. 
Rather, he capitalizes on groups as they already exist. Simi- 
larly, in the investigation of the effect of intelligence on aca- 
demic performance, the comparison is made on the basis of 
pre-existing groups of children of different IQ's. Selecting cases 
with pre-existing characteristics—besides being more realistic 
—generally accomplishes the same purpose as does causing the 
characteristic. to occur in order to note its effect.’ 

The problem of the manipulation of experimental varia- 
bles has, of course, been simplified a hundredfold by the ad- 
vent of rhodern statistical techniques, which allow groups to be 
equated statistically on certain variables on which complete 
equivalence cannot be readily effected through physical 
means. More recent developments in multivariate analysis have 
reduced the need forethe physical manipulation of variables so 
that progressively more complex variables can be investigated 
with a minimum of alteration of the natural setting in which 
they exist. Such procedures, instead of relying on the neutraliz- 
ing of influencing factors so that their effect on the phenome- 
non in questioneis eliminated, actually incorporate these factors 
into the design and isolate their effects through statistical pro- 
cedures. They provide separate measures of the significance not 
only of the main effects of each of the variables but also of the 
interaction among them—the latter frequently being the most 
significant aspect of the overall situation. In a study of the ef- 
fects of IQ, general scholarship, and grade placement on knowl- 
edge of current events among high-school students, for instance, 
it might be possible to obtain separate tests of the effects of the 
three factors taken singly, of the factors taken two at a time, as 
well as of the overall effect of the three factors taken all at once. 

Multivariate analysis saves time and effort in that it per- 
mits the simultaneous investigation of a number of variables 

1On, the other hand, care must always be exercised in using pre-existing 
groups for research purpose, inasmuch as the investigator generally has no 
control ovex the complicating circumstances that may have been responsible 


for the groups being what they are. Sec the discussion on the ex-post-facto 
experiment on page 334. 
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considered singly and in interaction, and, up to a point, because 
of its ability to provide a more accurate estimate of the error in- 
volved, it does so with a relatively greater degree of precision 
than the simpler experimental designs. On the other hand, mul- 
tivariate analysis calls for some background in advanced sta- 
tistics and is, of course, beyond the scope of a text in introduc- 
tory research. For a more complete orientation the student is 
referred to any one of the many textbooks in advanced statistics 
to be found in the library. 

Experimentation is a more refined and advanced research 
procedure than most other forms of research. In the sequence of 
the investigation of a problem, one can begin with casual ob- 
servation, unstructured interviews, and open questionnaires. 
As the nature of the problem becomes clearer, he might turn to 
more rigorous survey techniques, such as the structured inter- 
view, the closed questionnaire, and the various methods of 
analysis, in order to identify a complex of significant factors and 
to formulate more definite hypotheses regarding the possible 
relationships involved. The final step would be an experi- 
mental test of the hypotheses so derived. Thus, in contrast to 
the other methods of research, which tend to be more appro- 
priate for the exploratory stages of investigation, experimen- 
tation attempts to provide a precise answer to a precise ques- 
tion. Conversely, experimentation cannot be ‘used effectively 
until the area of investigation has been sufficiently defined— 
through some of the less rigorous, and, therefore, more flexible 
techniques—to permit the identification of the factors that need 
to be controlled, and the specific hypotheses that need to be 
tested. à 
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The purpose of experimentation is to identify functional 
relationships among phenomena through staging the occur- 
rence or certain outcomes under controlled conditions designed 
to prevent the confusing effects of the operation’ of extraneous 
factors. Experimentation can be considered a technique pf de- 
liberately staging a situation designed to force nature to pro- 
vide a "yes" or "no" answer to a specific hypothesis concerning 
the phenomenon under discussion. 


> 
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If experimentation is to provide a meaningful solution 
to a problem, it is essential that the experiment contain, 
within itself, the means for answering its own questions—that is, 
the experiment must be self-contained. This, in turn, calls for 
the satisfaction of three basic and interrelated conditions— 
control, randomization, and replication. Unless these condi- 
tions are fulfilled, the experiment cannot be interpreted, for it 
cannot eliminate the possibility that the results obtained were 
caused by factors other than that under investigation. More 
specifically, the experiment must provide the basis for calcu- 
lating the probability that the phenomenon which did occur 
was the result of the experimental factor rather than of the 
operation of extraneous factors. 


Control 


The basic element of experimentation is control. The ex- 
periment must be organized so that the influence of extraneous 
factors that are not jncluded in the hypothesis are prevented 
from operating and confusing the outcome which is to be ap- 
praised, To illustrate: Assume that eight out of ten rabbits 
inoculated with Serum X are dead within twenty-four hours. 
The results are incapable of interpretation since the “experi- 
ment” does not exclude the possible influence of extraneous fac- 
tors. The rabbits may have died as a consequence of the fright 
attending their capture to be inoculated, for example, or per- 
haps as a reaction to the disinfectant in which the needles had 
been lying. As Wilson points out, if one doubts the necessity of 
controls, all he has to do is to reflect on the statement: “It has 
been conclusively demonstrated by hundreds of experiments 
that the beating of tom-toms will restore the sun after an 
eclipse."? 

For the above experiment to be self-contained, it would be 
necessary to have a control group of rabbits that parallels the 
experimental group in all respects, except for the fact that 
one group is jnoculated *with the serum and the other group 
is not. This simple design can be extended to include a third 
group acting either as a second experimental group or a second 
control group, depending on the interpretation this third 


? E. Bright Wilson, Introduction to Scientific Research (New York: McGraw- 
4, Hill, 1955) , p. 41. 
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group is to be given from the standpoint of the purpose of the 
study. In the study of the Salk vaccine, for instance, an experi- 
mental group of nearly a half-million children were inocu- 
lated, nearly a quarter-million were given placebos of distilled 
water, and-over a million received no vaccine at all; the latter 
two groups acted as control for the experiment. 

The control of relevant factors is, of course, very difficult 
to establish, expecially in the social sciences. This is particu- 
larly true in education where one does not violate the principles 
of good teaching just to carry out an experiment. Further- 
more, the number of variables to be controlled—chronologi- 
cal age, intelligence, previous background, enthusiasm and 
motivation, study habits, the time available for study, the 
amount of outside work, and so on—is large. There is a limit to 
the extent to which one can manipulate human beings for ex- 
perimental purposes, and, as far as educational research is con- 
cerned, it is frequently necessary to compromise between what 
is administratively feasible and what is scientifically rigorous. 
l. Danger of Artificiality. Although control is funda- 
mental to experimentation, care must be taken not to control 
the situation so that it becomes artificial and so that, conse- 
quently, the results, even though highly rigorous, are inappli- 


cable and meaningless from the standpoint of the actual situa- | 
tion.[ The problem is well presented by Page, who discusses | 


the dilemma between controlling the situation so that while 
rigorous generalizations are reached they do not apply to any 
real situation, and investigating the situation in actual exist- 
ence, thus permitting the application of the results to a similar 
situation but precluding any generalization. The pure scien- 
tist would insist upon generalizability, even though the control 
of conditions necessary to bring it about makes the situation 


artificial and its conclusions inapplicable. He would maintain? 


that unless control is exercised the results are meaningless, 
since there would be no way of knowing what "caused" them. 
'To him, generalizability is a more basic concept and replica- 
bility has to be sacrificed. The practitioner, on the other hand, 
would insist on applicability to the real situation, regardless of 
whetlier the results can be generalized to any general class of 


3 Elis B. Page, "Educational Research: Replicable or Generalizable," | Phi 
Delta Kappan, 39 (March, 1958) : 302-4. o 
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events. He would contend that rigorous results that apply no- 
where are automatically useless. 

This is the basic issue of action research, in which scien- 
tific rigor has frequently been sacrificed. in order to obtain an 
answer to a practical problem existing here and now. To the ex- 
tent that the investigator exercises rigorous control over a“ 
situation, he automatically establishes conditions different from 
those of the regular situation and by that very process alters 
his problem, and makes it impossible to apply his findings to an 
actual situation. This problem is illustrated by animal ex- 
perimentation where, because of the high degree of control 
possible, the results are highly generalizable but hardly applica- 
ble to the human situation. Unfortunately, it seems that in the 
social sciences—where phenomena are invariably complex— 
what is discovered most precisely is very frequently what is 
least useful because it is most artificial. 

2. Control in Educational Experiments. In classroom- 
teaching experiments, it is particularly difficult to control the 
enthusiasm and fhe zeal of the teacher and the motivation 
which he generates in his students. Almost any procedure—no 
matter how unsound—that stirs the enthusiasm of the children 
and their teachers is likely to be more effective than another 
method in which motivation is not at such a high pitch. To the 
extent that enthusiasm is frequently based on such transient 
factors as the novelty of the method, the findings concerning 
the true worth of the methods being compared are invalid. 
There would be nothing wrong, of course, with incorporating 
enthusiasm in the experiment when differences in enthusiasm 
are inherent in the methods. To the extent that the pupil- 
directed approach to learning is more closely synchronized with 
the child's needs, goals, and purposes, for example, it might be 
expected to have greater pupil motivation than the teacher- 
directed method. It would be incorrect to attempt to equalize 
pupil motivation in such a study, for it would destroy the varia- 
bles under investigation. © ( 

Anotlier factor that needs to be considered very closely is 
the nature of the experimental design itself. Occasionally, the 
experiment is designed in such a way that it can lead to only one 
conclusion. Such a situation is described by Bertrand Russell re- 
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One may say broadly that all animals that have been care- 
fully observed have behaved so as to confirm the philosophy in 
which the, observer believed before his observations began. Nay, 
more, they have all displayed the national characteristics of the 
observer, Animals studied by Americans rush about frantically, 
with an incredible display of hustle and pep, and at last 
achieve the desired result by chance. Animals observed by Ger- 
mans sit still and think, and at last evolve the solution out of 
their inner consciousness. To the plain man, such as the pres- 
ent writer, this situation is discouraging. I observe, however, that 
the type of problem which a man naturally sets to an animal de- 
pends upon his own philosophy, and that this probably ac- 
counts for the differences in the results.* 


Frequently, the criterion against which the outcomes of a 
given experiment are measured is directly related to the out- 
comes the experimental method was designed to produce—so 
that the experiment is a success from that standpoint—but noth- 
ing is said about the price that was paid because of the neglect 
of other equally desirable objectives. It seeras logical that any 
program designed to emphasize one phase of the overall aca- 
demic program is likely to be successful in that phase of it. To 
the extent that the criterion emphasizes one phase of the overall 
program and minimizes others, the results are likely to favor 
one or the other of the methods, depending on their emphasis 
relative to the criterion. Thus, in the comparison of the dis- 
cussion method with the lecture method of teaching, it is 
conceivable that the use of a standardized test will be more ori- 
ented toward facts and memory work and, thus, favor the lec- 
ture method. On the other hand, it is frequently difficult to 
establish the fairness—that is, the validity—of the test on the 
basis of which the results of the experiment are to be appraised. 
It is essential first to define the objectives of the experiment 
so that the validity of the criterion relative to these objectives 
can be determined. In the selection of the test to be used, it is 
also necessary to ensure its adequacy from the standpoint of the 
purpose of the study. » 

3. The Ex-Post-Facto Experiment. Particularly question- 
able from the standpoint of control is the ex-post-facto expéti- 
ment,’ which seeks to identify the antecedents of the differ- 

* Bertrand Russell, Philosophy (New York: W. W. Norton, 1927) , pp. 29-30. 


5 Stuart F. Chapin, Experimental Designs in Sociological Research (New Yorki» 
Harper, 1955) . 
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ences noted in existing groups. This is experimentation in 
reverse: instead of taking groups that are equivalent and ex- 
posing them to different treatment with a view to promoting 
differences to be measured, the ex-post-facto experiment begins 
with existing groups that are different and attempts to trace , 
the antecedents of these differences. The obvious weakness of 
such an experiment is that it lacks control over past circum- 
stances and cannot isolate the many conditions that may have 
been involved. For example, if we note that our present civic 
and business leaders were Boy Scouts proportionately more fre- 
quently than non-leaders, we need to realize that their present 
leadership status is related to a number of factors in addition 
to membership or non-membership in Scouting: We cannot as- 
sume that their previous membership, or non-membership, in 
the Boy Scouts was a matter of chance, since factors, such 
as living far from other children, might be involved one way 
or the other both in their participation in Scouting and in 
their present community adjustment. Similarly, statistics on the 
differential earning power of high-school graduates and drop- 
outs cannot be attributed to a high-school education alone, 
since a multiple of other factors, such as intelligence, drive, 
socio-economic background, and many others, may also have 
played an important part in the present earnings of both the 
graduate and the drop-out. It would be necessary to equate 
these factors, perhaps by pairing, before meaningful results 
could be obtained. 

By their very nature, ex-post-faclo experiments can provide 
support for any number of different, and perhaps contradictory, 
hypotheses. If we were to find that unemployed people read 
more than employed people, we might consider this evidence to 
support the hypothesis that leisure promotes cultural interests. 
But, on the other hand, if we were to find they read less, we 
could suggest as hypothesis that a lack of cultural interest is 
conducive to unemployment. Such experiments lend them- 
selves to such a largecnumber of crude hypotheses,“and are so 
completely flexible, that it seems to be largely a matter of find- 
ing support for hypotheses one wants to hold in the first place. 
The point is that these hypotheses are not tested, since one 
cannot test hypotheses on the same data from which they were 
derived; the evidence simply illustrates the hypothesis. Ex- 
post-facto experiments are, therefore, better considered as sur- 
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veys useful in the derivation of hypotheses to be tested through 
more conventional experimental approaches. 


Randomization 


Our first goal, then, is to control all relevant factors oper- 
ating in the situation. Since complete control is impossible, 
however, the investigator must attempt to neutralize the ef- 
fect of whatever factors have not been adequately controlled by 
assigning the subjects at random to the various groups under 
comparison. For example, one might take successive pairs of 
students, which are equal as far as possible, and assign one 
member of each pair at random to each of the two groups so 
that directional differences caused by uncontrolled factors will 
tend to cancel one another. As a result, the only errors will be 
those of a random sampling nature, the magnitude of which can 
be appraised on the basis of the theory of probability. 

The effects of a failure to randomize the influence of un- 
equated factors are readily seen in the story of the captain who 
tested the effectiveness of seasickness tablets by conveniently 
giving the tablets to his own crew and using the passengers as 
control. Obviously, the tablets were "effective"; a number of 
the passengers were seasick—but none of the crew. Similar 
biases due to a failure to randomize the assignment of subjects to 
the experimental treatments can be found, for instance, in stud- 
les of the effectiveness of a remedial-reading program when an 
attempt is made to select for the program those pupils who are 
most likely to profit from it, while the remainder act as a con- 
trol group. This is apparently what occurred in the Lanark- 
shire investigation of the value of milk to the health of school 
children;' the teachers, having been allowed some discretion 
in choosing the experimental group, actually chose children 
who were in the greatest need of milk. Similar violations of the 
principles of control and randomization are to be noted in stud- 
ies in which the experimental groups consist of volunteers or, 
for that nratter, in studies comparing the performance of an 
experimental group with that of the group on°which the 
norms of a test were derived. In both instances, since the swb- 


6 Wilson, of. cit. 
"Gerald Leighton and Peter L. McKinley, Milk Consumption and the Growth 


of School Children (London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1930) . 3; 
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jects cannot be assumed to have been randomized in their as- 
signment to the groups being compared, a bias in the results is 
almost sure to exist. 
Replication 

No matter how carefully one attempts to control all the 
factors that might influence the results on the basis of which the 
operation of the independent variable is to be appraised, nor 
how randomly the methods and the subjects are assigned to 
the experimental and control groups, slight discrepancies in- 
variably remain. These are taken care of through the replica- 
tion of the study, which, in essence, is a matter of conducting a 
number of sub-experiments within the framework of an overall 
experimental design. Thus rather than comparing a single con- 
trol case with a single experimental case, the investigator makes 
a multiple comparison of a number of cases of the control group 
and a number of cases of the experimental group, all within the 
same experiment. He might assign equivalent cases to each of 
the control and the experimental groups at random, and con- 
sider the comparison of each pair as an "experiment" in itself. 
Thus in an experiment involving fifty cases in each of the ex- 
perimental and control groups, he is really conducting fifty 
parallel "experiments" in one. In a more elaborate experi- 
ment, a number of control and experimental groups, each con- 
sisting of essentially equivalent individuals assigned at random 
to one or another of the two groups are combined within the 
framework of a single experiment. This would be necessary 
in order to replicate all aspects of the situation which are not 
replicated when only two groups are compared—such as the 
teacher variable in a comparison of two teaching methods. 

The precision of an experiment involves a balance between 
control, randomization, and re plication. Randomness is, of 
course, essential. Without it, directional differences are likely to 
occur, the magnitude and direction of which are beyond in- 
terpretation. Assuming randomness, precision becomes a func- 
tion of the degree of control and the extent of replication. 
Specifically, the precision of an experiment can be increased 
either by increasing the number of cases in the comparison 
groups, or by increasing the homogeneity of the samples through 
a greater degree of control, thus minimizing the influence of the 
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many variables to which the differences in the outcome might 
be attributed. This implies that the greater the degree of con- 
trol, the smaller the sample needed for a given level of preci- 
sion. In practice, it is therefore a matter of balancing the de- 
gree of control that should be exercised against the possibility 
of relying on a larger number of cases of a somewhat less homo- 
geneous nature. In the Lanarkshire experiment? for example, 
it was claimed that greater precision in the overall results 
would have been obtained if the experimenters had used fifty 
pairs of identical twins instead of twenty thousand cases se- 
lected at random. 


THE STEPS OF THE EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 


The steps of the experimental method are essentially 
those of the scientific method. For the sake of clarification, they 
may be listed as follows: 


l. Selecting and delimiting the problem. The problems ame- 
nable to experimentation generally can, and should, be con- 
verted into a hypothesis that can be verified or refuted by 
the experimental data. The variables to be investigated 
should be defined in operational terms—for example, the 
scores on a test of acceptable validity. 

2. Reviewing the literature. 

3. Drawing up the experimental design. While it should also in- 
clude a clarification of such basic aspects of the design as the 
place and the duration of the experiment, this section should 
place primary emphasis on the questions of control, randomiza- 
tion, and replication. Because of the complexity of an ex- 
periment, it is generally advisable to conduct a pilot study in 
order to ensure the adequacy of the design. 

4. Defining the population. It is necessary to define the popula- 
tion precisely so that there can be no question about the 
population to which the’ conclusions are to apply. College 
sophomores as experimental subjects, for example, consti- 
tute a sample of a population that is, with respect to certain 
problems«at least, extremely ill-defined. . 

5. Carrying out the study. It is necessary here to insist on close 
adherence to plans, especially as they relate to the factors of 
control, randomization, and replication. The duration of the 
experiment should be such that the variable under investi- 


5 W. S. Gossett, “The Lanarkshire Experiment," Biometrika, 23 (1931): 398- 
406. 
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gation is given sufficient time to promote changes that can 
be measured and to riullify the influence of such extraneous 
factors as novelty. 


. Measuring the outcomes. Careful consideration must be 


given to the selection of the criterion on the basis of which 
the results are to be measured, for the fate of the experiment. 
depends in no small measure on the fairness of the criterion 
used. 


. Analyzing and interpreting the outcomes. The investigator is 


concerned with the operation of the factor under study. He 
must be especially sensitive to the possibility that the results 
of his study arose through the operation of uncontrolled 
extraneous factors. He must further exclude, at a given proba- 
bility level, the possibility that his experimental findings are 
simply the result of chance. In no other area of educational 
research is the need for competence in statistical procedures 
so clearly indicated as in the analysis of experimental data as 
the basis for their valid interpretation. 

Of course, statistics cannot correct faults in the design or 
overcome inadequacies in the basic data. The investigator 
must recognize that statistical tools do not relieve the scien- 
tist of his responsibility for planning the study, for controlling 
extraneous factors, and for obtaining valid and precise meas- 
urements. Nor does a statistical legerdemain endow with sig- 
nificance a problem which is inherently trivial. It can also be 
argued that there is limited justification for high-powered 
statistical refinement in the early exploration of a problem 
area or in instances where the data involved are essentially 


crude and imprecise. 


. Drawing up the conclusions. The conclusions of the study 


must be restricted to the population actually investigated, and 
care must be taken not to overgeneralize the results. The 
results also pertain only to the conditions under which they 
were derived, and, since control may have distorted the natu- 
ral situation, care must be taken to restrict the conclusions to 
the conditions actually present in the experiment. The in- 
vestigator must not forget that his conclusions are based on 
the concept of probability, but, especially, he mest not fail to 
recofnize the limitations underlying his conclusions and/or 
the special conditions that restrict their applicability. 


. Reporting the results. The, study must be reported in suffi- 


cient detail so that the reader can make a judgment as to its 
adequacy. 
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EXPERIMENTAL DESIGNS 


Experimental designs vary in complexity and adequacy, 
depending on such factors as the nature of the problem un- 
der investigation, the nature of the data, the facilities for 
carrying out the study, and, especially, the research sophistica- 
tion and competence of the investigator. Although there are a 
number of combinations of the various experimental proce- 
dures, the basic designs are: 


l. the single-group design, 
2. the parallel-group design, 
3. the rotation-group design, 
4. the factorial designs. 


"These resemble one another from the standpoint of purpose 
and of their adherence to the principles of scientific experimen- 
tation. They differ in the particular manner in which they at- 
tack the problem, in the degree of accuracy with which they 
meet the criteria of control, randomization, and replication, 
and, of course, in the adequacy of the answers which they are 
capable of providing. 


The Single-Group Design 

The single-group experiment is the most elementary and 
least rigorous design. It consists of comparing the growth of a 
single group under two different sets of conditions—that is, of 
subjecting the group successively to an experimental and to a 
control factor for equivalent periods of time and then compar- 
ing the outcomes. The procedure might be listed as follows: 


l. Test the group; introduce Method A; test the group again; 
and note the gains. 

2. Allow for a period of transition. 

3. Test the group again; introduce Method B; test the group 
once more; note the gain. 

4. Compare the gains in 1 and 3. 


` 


This experimental design has a number of limitations that 
need to be clearly recognized. On the favorable side, it permits 
an experiment to be conducted by a teacher in his own class- 
room without assistance, and, on the surface, since the same 
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group and the same teacher are involved, it seems to make a 
fair attempt at equating the factors of the ability and back- 
ground of the subjects and the general characteristics of the ex- 
perimental situation. On the other hand, «his does not neces- 
sarily establish experimental control; the students may not be 
equally motivated by the two methods; nor is the teacher nec- 
essarily equally effective and enthusiastic about both The 
novelty factor is also uncontrolled. 

Among the other limitations of the single-group design 
in an experiment—on teaching methods, for example—are: 


l. It assumes that the scale along which growth is to be measured 
is parallel to the growth curves of the experimental subjects. 
Since for the short durations, which might be involved in an 
experiment of this type, we might expect a linear growth, we 
assume that the gain in raw score of 25 to 45 achieved 
through Method A is the same as the gain with Method B of 
50 to 70. This implies that the learning curve of that period is 
essentially linear, and that the material presented through 
Method B is of phe same difficulty relative to the present degree 
of readiness of the students as was the material presented un- 
der Method A. It also assumes that the performance of the 
subjects is in no way affected by a ceiling or a floor imposed 
by the instruments used or by the phenomenon of regressosn 
toward the mean. This is frequently difficult to accept. 

9. It assumés that, except for differences in the factors being 
compared, the gains from pre-test to post-test would be the 
same under both conditions. It assumes, for example, that the 


9 Regression toward the mean refers to the tendency for anyone whose per- 
formance is extremely low or extremely high on the first test to "regress" to- 
ward the mean on the second testing. This generally would favor the 
first method and penalize the second. ‘A floor in tests and measurements re- 
fers to the fact that a student's score may be as low as the test allows it to 
be, but not necessarily as low as his true score—generally because the test is 
essentially too hard for him. Such a student could make even considerable 
gain in achievement without it showing on the re-test. Conversely, a student 
who hit the ceiling on the pretest—that is, who scored essentially as high 
as the test will allow hii to score, but not necessarily as high as he could 

1 score on a test more in line with his abilities, would have no way of 

registering any gain during the experimental period. As a rough rule, none 

of the scoyes should be £lose to the zero point (or the score possible through 
guessing) , and none of the scores should be close to the maximum possible 

—ihat is, both the pre-test and post-test distributions should be "frec- 

floating" in the sense of being independent of floors and ceilings. Since most 

abilities are normally distributed, a "non-symmetrical distriution of per- 
formance should be checked in this connection; a truncated distribution, 
for example, would be particularly suspect. 


a 
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practice effects are the same in both cases. This is again 
difficult to accept since the gains due to practice effects are 
generally greater from the first to the second testing than 
from the second to the third. 

3. It assumes no undue carry-over in attitude, skill, and infor- 
mation from the first method to the second method. In com- 
paring the teacher-directed and pupil-directed methods of 
teaching spelling, for example, care must be exercised that the 
skills learned in the first method are not so fundamental that 
they vitiate the second. 

4. It assumes that the test that is used as criterion is equally valid 
to the two methods. 


The one-group method of experimentation is relatively in- 
adequate, except for purposes of crude experimentation, in- 
asmuch as it fails to comply adequately with the requirements 
of control. and replication. One might go as far as to say that the 
single-group experiment is not research at all, for it is doubtful 
if one group's performance on a task can act as its own con- 
trol for previous achievement under different conditions. 
Equally faulty is the common one-group experimental design 
based on the comparison of the growth of the experimental 
group with that of the norm group on which the test was 
standardized. This design also would lack control since the 
norms of the test were not derived under experimental con- 
ditions. An extension of the one-group technique consists 
of having a group alternate from Method A to Method B, 
back to Method A, and perhaps back again to Method B, at 
periodic intervals. Such an approach, while undoubtedly a 
little more dependable, is still subject to essentially the same 
criticism as attributed to the method in general. 


The Parallel- or Equivalent-Group Design 


A more adequate experimental design is the parallel- or 
equivalent-group technique in which the relative effects of 
two treatments are compared on the basis of two or more 
groups, which are equated in all relevant aspects, This is es- 
sentially the implementation of Mill's canon of difference. In 
an educational experiment, the groups being compared gen- 
erally are equated on chronological age, IQ, motivation, sex, 
general scholarship, general background, and any other factor 
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considered relevant to the problem under investigation. The 
basic design of parallel-group experimentation might be repre- 
sented as follows: 


Experimental Control 
1. Pre-test Pre-test 
2. Experimental factor Control factor 
3. Final test Final test 
4; Comparison of gains 


Where equivalence of the groups has been established, 
such a design can generally provide reasonably dependable 
conclusions relative to the operation of a given factor, and, of 
course, the greater the control exercised, the greater the pre- 
cision of the results. Theoretically, the equivalence of the two 
groups is best established through the matched-pair technique, 
which consists of pairing individuals on relevant factors and 
assigning a member of each pair to the experimental and con- 
trol groups at random. A further refinement would be to use 
identical twins who, because of their similarity, would gener- 
ally provide much greater control than would an equal number 
of individuals selected at random or matched on the basis of 
general equivalence. 

On the other hand, an equivalent-group design based 
on matched pairs suffers from obvious practical difficulties. 
Despite the fact that there tends to be a correlation among the 
usual bases of pairing—for example, IQ, mental age, scholar- 
ship, and pretest scores—invariably only a fraction of the 
members of a population can be,paired on a multiple basis 
with any degree of precision. In a school situation where it is 
possible to shift students from one class to another, a few more 
pairs can generally be located, but invariably a substantial seg- 
ment of each class matches no one in the other group, and the 
investigator is almost forced to exclude them from the study. 
This not only reduces sample size but also may introguce arti- 
ficiality into,the situatión by reducing the class size below nor: 
mal enrollment. If the unmatched students are simply aliowed 
to rémain in the class but are not included in the experiment, 
they introduce a disturbing effect which can invalidate the ex- 
periment. In an extended study there is also a possibility that 
subjects will drop out from one or the other of the two groups, 
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forcing the removal of their mates—thus reducing sample size 
and decreasing the precision of the experiment. 

From an administrative point of view, it is more conveni- 
ent to match groups rather than pairs where two groups are 
' considered equivalent when they have equal means and equal 
standard deviations in each of the variables considered rele- 
vant to the purposes of the investigation. Sometimes this is 
done simply on the basis of chance; it is assumed that if one 
takes a sufficiently large number of cases at random—or a 
number of classes to which students have been assigned at ran- 
dom—factors that may be involved in the experiment will sim- 
ply equate themselves. This is risky, particularly in dealing 
with small groups. The equivalence of the groups should be 
tested, and adjustments made where indicated. 

The matched-group design, where its conditions are ful- 
filled, is relatively adequate. It has certain administrative 
advantages over matched pairs in that it permits the full use of 
the total groups, even when the size of the two groups is not 
equal. On the other hand, it does not have the same degree of 
precision as the matched-pair design. Furthermore, it is not al- 
ways possible to find two or three prearranged groups (classes, 
for instance) to be equivalent in a number of respects. To make 
matters worse, even if such an ideal situation could be attained 
—or arranged through a reshuffling of the classes—it is doubt- 
ful that it would remain that way for an experiment of ex- 
tended duration. Drop-outs, which are likely to occur, will 
disturb the equivalence of the groups and necessitate some re- 
adjustment in the equating. 

Analysis of Covariance. ‘The more sophisticated and ade- 
quate method of handling the situation is to rely on statistical 
equation of the groups through analysis of covariance. This 
technique is a procedure which permits statistical adjustments 
to be made in the dependent variable in order to compensate 
for any lack of equivalence between the groups in the inde- 
pendent variables. For example, in the study of academic 
growth associated with different. teaching methods, analysis of 
covariance would permit an adjustment to be made in the «est 
gains for slight differences that might exist in the IQ levels of 
the groups. Actually, the procedure is simply an extension of 
the concepts of regression and correlation. It is not beyond 
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the capabilities of the average graduate student to apply, if not 
to understand from the standpoint of mathematical derivation. 
When adjustment needs to be made for only one of the in- 
dependent variables, even the labor involved is relatively 
minor. e 

In practice, the investigator first attempts to obtain gen- 
eral equivalence of the groups in such major factors as IQ, 
since, obviously, no statistical technique will permit a precise 
adjustment for the effects of IQ on academic achievement when 
the two groups consist one of morons, and one of geniuses. 
If only a small discrepancy is involved—due either to failure 
to equate the groups completely in the first place or to drop- 
outs—an adjustment can be made through analysis of covari- 
ance that will permit the comparison of the two groups on the 
dependent variable, as if they had been equated. 


The Rotation-Group Design 


When the experimental and control groups are only 
approximately equivalent in relevant factors, it;may be possible 
to conduct the investigation by rotating the groups at periodic 
Antervals. For example, Groups A and B might use Methods X 
and Y, respectively, for the first half of the experiment and 
then exchange methods for the second half. A comparison 
would then be made of the relative gains of each: of the groups 
under the two methods. This approach is essentially an exten- 
sion of the one-group design, but it minimizes some of its 
weaknesses and permits a somewhat more rigorous interpreta- 
tion of the results. For example, if Method X proves to be su- 
perior when used by both Group A and Group B, the answer 
is fairly clear. If, on the other hand, Method X should prove 
superior when assigned to Group A but inferior when assigned 
to Group B, it might be suspected that Group A is notice- 
ably superior to Group B in its ability to achieve regardless of 
method, or that some factor was not controlled—for. instance, 
transfer from one method to the other, the enthusiasm of the 
teacher, and so on. A more adequate design, which would in- 
corporate the advantages of both (he equivalent-group and the 
rotation-group design, is the rotation of equivalent 'groups. A 
further extension might have equivalent groups rotated back 
and forth from one method to the other a number of times. * 


c 
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Synthesis. All three of these designs have potentiality. Fur- 
thermore, they can be extended to include any number of 
groups and, of course, any number of levels of each of the 
variables being considered. Macomber and Siegal,’® for ex- 
ample, used the parallel-group method to compare the relative 
performance of students in large TV classes, in large audito- 
rium classes, and in small regular classes. Their particular 
worth would have to be evaluated in the individual case in the 
‘light of the criteria set forth in this chapter. It is particularly 
important in a study of teaching methods, for instance, to 
have a number of classes of each of the experimental and con- 
trol groups in order to fulfill the conditions of replication 
with respect to the teacher variable. Otherwise, the study is 
simply a matter of comparing one teacher’s effectiveness with 
that of another. And, of course, using the same teacher in the 
two groups does not solve the problems of replication and con- 
trol, since he may not be equally competent in the two situa- 
tions. à 
Unfortunately, all these designs are based on the law of the 
single variable and, as such, are of limited value in promoting 
education as a science, except in problems of relatively limited 
complexity. This is not to minimize their worth. Undoubt- 
edly, a number of problems can be investigated through such 
procedures. On the other hand, the fact that they tend to pro- 
mote artificiality in complex situations cannot be overlooked, 
and their use, while not outdated, is automatically restricted 
to specific problems for which they are appropriate. In fact, 
many of the inconclusive results and conflicting and contra- 
dictory outcomes of experimentation recorded in journals 
are in no small measure related to the inappropriateness of the 
monistic experimental design in a situation where a more com- 
plex design is required. 


Factorial Designs 


` 


At a more adequate level, particularly from the stand- 
point of the complex problems with which the social sciences 
are concerned, are the factorial designs—or multivariate analy- 


10 Freeman G. Macomber and Laurence Siegal, “Study in Large-Group Teach- 
ing Procedures,” Educational Record, 38 (July 1957) : 220-9. 
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sis—which permit the simultaneous evaluation of the éffects 
of a number of factors taken singly and in interaction with 
one another. These modern experimental designs have made 
educational problems more and more amenable to investigation 
in their sub-aspects, as well as in their entirety. It is possible, for 


instance, to investigate teacher effectiveness through a factorial * 


design incorporating such factors as experience, degree status, 
scholarship, personality, and so on. 

Among the more common approaches. to multivariate 
analysis are Latin squares, Greek squares, randomized. blocks, 
and confounding designs. These procedures are obviously too 
technical for treatment here. Yet in view of the crucial role of 
multivariate analysis in the solution of educational prob- 
lems, they warrant the careful attention of both consumers 
and producers of research. The students interested in the me- 
chanics of computation can firid many examples reported in 
more or less complete detail in doctoral dissertations and in 
textbooks in advanced statistics. A particularly thorough 
treatment of a 2 %3 x 3 x 3 arrangement dealing with achieve- 
ment in high school biology is given by Johnson and Tsao.” 
The example incorporates analysis of covariance introduced 
as a means of controlling the factors of mental age and pre-test 
scores and, thus, increasing the sensitivity and precision of the 
test of the various hypotheses. The same authors" present a 
4x7x2x2x2 design dealing with the ability of individuals 
to sense differences in the weight of objects. 

A design commonly used in biostatistical experiments is 
the Latin square, which might be conceived as a form of rota- 
tion design in which a variety of treatments are assigned to 
different groups under different experimental conditions. In a 
4x4 Latin square, for example, four different teaching meth- 
ods may be randomized among four different motivational ap- 
proaches so that every combination of method and motivation 
is represented by at least one group. Any number of these pat- 
terns can be devised to incorporate any number of variables. 

A particularly interesting experimental design is the 


11 Palmer O. Johnson, and Fei Tsao, “Factorial Design and Covariance in the 
“Study of Individual Educational Development," Psychometrika, 10 (June 


1945) : 133-62. 
12 Palmer O. Johnson, and Fei Tsao, “Factorial Design in the Determination 


of Differential Limen Values,” Psychometrika, 9 (June, 1944) : 107-44. 
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Johnson-Neyman technique? which permits not only the de- 
termination of the relative effectiveness of variables, but also 
the region for which a given variable is effective. For example, 
rather than compare the relative effects of gifted teachers and 
less gifted teachers on student growth, it might be possible to 
derive the conclusion that gifted teachers are significantly 
more effective in promoting the academic growth of gifted chil- 
dren, and that less gifted teachers are significantly more effec- 
tive in promoting the growth of duller children than any other 
combination of teacher and pupil ability. 

Although multivariate analysis is not a panacea for un- 
locking the secrets of the many problems with which education 
must cope, it constitutes, in most cases, a more effective ap- 
proach than the traditional method currently in common use. 
On the other hand, it tends to be unwieldy. For example, an 
adequate comparison of five factors at each of two levels, would 
require a minimum of thirty-two different observations—that 
is, five primary effects, ten first-order interactions, ten second- 
order interactions, and five third-order interactions, and one 
fourth-order interaction involving all five factors.’ Because 
of their complexity such experimental designs require knowl- 
edge of statistics beyond the average teacher's competence. 
This is unfortunate in view of their importance to the ad- 
vancement of education. The solution to the dilemma is prob- 
ably a matter of placing the responsibility for the development 
of education as a science in the hands of the professional re- 
search worker with a good background in research_and statisti- 
cal methods. It would also mean that each school system has a 
definite obligation to provide this leadership. 


Causal-Comparative Studies 


The problems of education, as we have seen, are fre- 
quently complex. Whether we consider teacher-effectiveness, 
under-achievement, or delinquency, we find that they incor- 
porate a multiplicity of causal factors, contributing factors, and 
precipitating factors, as well as an unlimited number of other 

18 Palmer O. Johnson, and Leo C. Fay, “The Johnson-Neyman Technique, its 
Theory and Application,” Psychometrika, 15 (December 1950) : 349-67. 
14 [t should be noted that third and fourth order interactions often are rela- 


tively meaningless from the standpoint of grasping them intellectually or 
doing anything about them practically. 
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elements of varying degrees of relevance—all operating in dif- 
ferent degrees of interaction. Obviously, any attempt to investi- 
gate the effect of any one of these aspects through a series of 
simple experiments—in isolation of the other agents in the 
situation—is not likely to yield anything but a series of half- 
answers, which is essentially the same as no answers at all. On 
the other hand, the use of multivariate analysis i$ limited con- 
siderably by the unwieldiness of the procedure. 

The predicament stems in part from the relative lack of 
clarity with which many of the so-called complex problems 
situations with which education must cope have been defined. 
In our present development of educational science, we do 
not have a sufficient understanding of many of the more com- 
plex educational problems as they exist in actuality. Until their 
various aspects have been structured more definitively, and the 
number of their relevant factors is brought down to manage- 
able size, their investigation through factorial designs is rela- 
tively impractical and, in some instances, impossible. 

A common approach to structuring the field in order to 
gain greater insight into complex situations is to select two 
groups at opposite ends of the continuum in order to identify 
the factors on the basis of which one group can be-distin- 
guished from the other. Research into the. contrasting char- 
acteristics of juvenile delinquents and non-delinquents, for 
example, has Shown the former to be more independent, extro- 
vertive, vivacious, impulsive, aggressive, adventuresome, and, 
of course, more lacking in self-control.” 

This approach, sometimes known as causal-comparative, 
obviously is difficult to use effectively. It places a particularly 
great burden on the imagination and insight of the investigator 
to identify the crucial aspects of the situation. First, he obvi- 
ously cannot consider everything; nor would he want to, 
since it is essential to keep the number of variables to be ana- 
lyzed to a minimum, if-confusion is not to result. Yet to the ex- 
tent that he leaves out factors that are relevant, his solutions 
will be lacking. This is complicated further by thesfact that 
crucial factors are frequently subtle. Good teachers, for exam- 
ple, differ from poor teachers principally in contributing 


15 Sheldon Glueck, “The Home, the School, and Delinquency,” Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, 23 (1953) : 17-32. 
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rather than in critical factors. An interesting possibility in this 
connection is the use of the electronic computer in permitting 
the analysis of large masses of data that might be gathered in 
a study of this kind. A somewhat more scientifically oriented 
approach would be to rely on factor analysis to reduce the 
number of variables to be considered in a study by identifying 
the fundamehtal psychological dimensions that underlie the 
operation of more superficial traits. 


LABORATORY EXPERIMENTATION 


Modern statistical advances have refuted the belief that 
only laboratory experimentation can provide the control nec- 
essary to obtain precise results, for, as we have seen, multivari- 
ate analysis permits the rigorous investigation of the multiple 
aspects of a complex problem in its natural setting. Never- 
theless, though modern factorial designs have lessened the need 
for laboratory experimentation, there are still many in- 
stances in which, because of the need for more intensive investi- 
gation of a small segment of an overall problem situation, 
laboratory experimentation seems indicated. The contribu- 
tions of laboratory experimentation in providing both insight 
into a complex problem and hypotheses to be tested under 
more normal conditions can be seen in the early work of Thorn- 
dike"* in the psychology of learning. 

Because they permit greater control over the operation of 
extraneous factors, laboratory studies usually are more precise 
than the corresponding field investigations. On the other hand, 
the laboratory situation is automatically more artificial, and 
overemphasis on control may not only produce meaningless re- 
sults, but also may focus the attention of investigators on trivial 
problems and sacrifice the investigation of more significant 
variables. This would, of course, be a dubious bargain for the 
accuracy which laboratory experimentation provides. 

Laboratory experimentation depends greatly on instru- 
mentation for increasing the precision of observation, and, of 
course, with modern technological and psychological ad- 
vances, great strides have been made in this area. We must not, 
however, overlook the fact that the crucial determinant of :he 
precision and accuracy of any experiment is the investigator, 

16 See Chapter 15. 
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rather than the extensiveness of his equipment, and it does not 
necessarily follow that the more extensive the equipment, the 
more adequate the conclusions that are derived. 

The laboratory method is, of course, most appropriate to 
the physical sciences, where the conditions underlying the law 
of the single variable are more likely to be fulfilled. Since lab- 
oratory experimentation is a precise technique, its use is gen- 
erally restricted to problems of a specific and limited nature. 
The laboratory situation is made deliberately artificial with 
respect to the precision with which the non-experimental fac- 
tors can be controlled in order to derive more precisely the 
relationships of the phenomena under investigation. Un- 
doubtedly, it can, at times, provide a better picture of the 
operation of a given variable as it functions by itself than can 
less controlled investigations. Once the operation of a variable 
in isolation is known, it may be easier to understand more ade- 
quately its operation in interaction with the other aspects of 
the overall situation. 

On the other hand, because of the artificiality of the 
laboratory setting, any conclusion based on laboratory experi- 
mentation—either in the testing of drugs or in the learning of 
animals—has to be verified in the field before being imple- 
mented or extended to the general population. The investi- 
gator, therefore, must never overlook the exploratory nature 
of laboratory experimentation and the consequent restriction 
of any conclusion he reaches to the role of hypotheses. This is 
not to deny the crucial role played by laboratory experimen- 
tation both in the exploratory stages of locating something that 
is likely to work and in the final stages of deriving precise laws. 

e 


EVALUATION OF EXPERIMENTATION 


Although experimentation has been largely responsible 
for the tremendous development of the physical and biological 
sciences, experimentation in the field of education has not ful- 
filled its earlier promise. Not only has it failed to provide little 
more than superficial*answers to many of the proDrems with 
which educators are faced, but it has provided conflicting and 
comtradictory outcomes. As a result, many educators have come 
to feel that experimentation is not suitable for the investigation 
of many important educational problems, and that the an- 
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swers to their problems will have to come from judgment, ex- 
perience, common sense, and consensus. This does not im- 
ply that no progress has been made. A number of important 
studies have been conducted since Rice’s original investiga- 
tion," and many of them have had a great influence on educa- 
tional practice. 

That early progress was relatively slow can be understood 
in light of the difficulties—lack of statistical tools, of psychologi- 
cal tests, and of research know-how—faced by early investi- 
gators. These limitations have been alleviated by modern de- 
velopments in the statistical and psychological areas, though, 
unfortunately many of the newer advances are apparently be- 
yond the present competence of the bulk of the profession. It 
also needs to be recognized that there are inherent in educa- 
tional research certain limitations that make for immediate 
difficulties. For instance, we are still lacking basic tools for the 
appraisal of such important educational factors as attitudes 
and motivation. Furthermore, in contrast to the physical sci- 
ences where the results are relatively immediate, outcomes in 
the field of educational research frequently emerge only slowly 
and are affected by so many variables that it is difficult to assign 
a certain outcome to a given antecedent. It is also true that 
gains with respect to one criterion frequently are offset by 
losses with respect to another. The very fact that we deal with 
human subjects poses special problems of a more complicated 
nature than those confronting the physical scientist. Not only 
are human subjects not as easily manipulated and controlled as 
are non-human subjects, but human beings also tend to re- 
act to the experiment—with increased motivation, for example, 
—and thus, vitiate the results. 

As we have seen, the basic concept of control immedi- 
ately creates complications in a field whose variables are in- 
variably complex, and, in general, the more precise an experi- 
ment is, the more artificial it is, and thè more meaningless are 
its results. Much of the lack of progress in educational experi- 
mentation can be attributed to our futile attempts to make our 
experiments conform to the law of the single variable, and to 
our failure to see the inappropriateness of the univariate sap- 
proach for dealing with the'complex problems facing educa- 

17 See Chapter 15. 
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tion. The alternative, multivariate analysis, on the other hand, 
is relatively complicated. : 

Thus far, too little experimentation has been done in edu- 
cation. Educators as a group tend to shy awaysfrom experimen- 
tation, especially of the long-range complex variety needed to 
provide adequate answers to educational problems. Inasmuch 
as the teachers who are facing the problems rafely have the 
training necessary to solve them, there is a tendency for the 
experiments, which are carried out, to lack continuity. Even 
teachers and administrators with advanced degrees are rarely 
sufficiently well-versed in research and statistical techniques to 
conduct such research. University faculties in education, in con- 
trast to those in the fields of psychology and the physical and 
biological sciences, are relatively unoriented toward experi- 
mentation. Catalogs of colleges of education suggest that the 
training of educators in experimental and statistical methods is 
relatively meager; a student interested in such fields would 
have to take his training in the department of psychology. In 
other words, in a field in which we need particular competence, 
if we are to deal with our problems, we are lacking even in basic 
skills. 

Furthermore, the experimentation that is conducted is fre- 
quently inadequate, if not incorrect. Norton and Lindquist, 
in their recent review of educational experimentation,” 
point to numerous and damaging recurring errors in experi- 
mental design and in the analysis of experimental results. Not 
only is there inadequate use of advanced statistical procedures, 
despite the fact that multivariate analysis has been in existence 
for thirty years, but the simple studies that have been con- 
ducted often fail to comply with élementary conditions of con- 
trol, randomization, and replication. Frequently, such relevant 
factors as teacher effectiveness are overlooked and become con- 
founded with effects of the variable under study. Among the 
other common errors found in educational experimentation are 
the invalidation of a criterion through the experimental design, 
failure to gonsider the assumptions underlying tie’ proce- 
dures used, inadequate and non-representative sampling, 


w 
18 Dee W. Norton, and Everett F. Lindquist, “Applications of Experimental 
Designs and Analyses,” Review of Educational Research, % (December, 


1951) : 350-67. 
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and, carelessness in defining the population, and delimiting of 
the generalizations derived to the population involved. In 
fact, as pointed out by Stanley, the professional literature is 
virtually devoid of any well-controlled experimental studies 
conducted in the classroom.” This situation needs to be reme- 
died: the tools and the procedures are available and the prob- 
lems are there; it is simply a matter of orienting ourselves to 
implementing the use of the one to the solution of the other. 


CASE STUDIES 


Closely related to experimentation is the case study 
whose purpose also is to identify the antecedents responsi- 
ble, in a direct or indirect causative way, for the occurrence of 
such phenomena as reading disability, maladjustment, imma- 
turity, and delinquency. Actually, the case study resembles 
almost all other types of research. It borders on historical re- 
search, for instance, in the sense that the present case can be 
understood only in view of its past. It is closely related to 
documentary research in that it deals with living individuals 
in their present social environment. Case studies resemble sur- 
vey studies in that they are concerned with the present status of 
phenomena. They differ from survey studies, however, in that 
the determination of status is only a secondary aspect in the 
situation; the more fundamental question is discovering how 
it got that way. 

Case studies, as the term is generally used, differ from ex- 
perimentation in that they display a greater element of sub- 
jectivity and intuition and, as they are usually conducted—that 
is, in a guidance rather than a research setting—are generally 
oriented toward the solution of a particular problem at the 
individual level, rather than toward the derivation of generali- 
zations that have scientific validity. Although case studies con- 
stitute the most comprehensive means of studying the whole 
child, a distinction needs to be made between their guidance 
and their research functions. Undoubtedly, case studies used 
for guidance purposes can lead to the"derivation. of relation- 
ships that have a bearing on research and vice versa. Yet, in the 
strict sense of the term, research is concerned with the deriva- 


19 Julian C. Stanley, “Controlled experimentation in the Classroom,” Journal 
of Experimental Education, 25 (March 1957) : 195-201. 
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tion of generalizations that apply beyond the individual 
case, and case studies become research only when they are able 
to supply such generalizations. Consequently, the case study of 
Johnny, undertaken for the purpose of helping him adjust to 
the school situation, has limited bearing on research. 

As a specialized research technique, the case study pre- 
sents certain difficulties. The study of five or six cases, even of 
individuals displaying a high level of homogeneity, is not likely 
to provide any but the most tentative and crude generaliza- 
tions. Such studies can, of course, provide insights into the 
dynamics of human behavior and its antecedents, but, unless 
a sufficient number of cases is taken to permit the isolation of 
crucial factors, the extent to which case studies can lead to valid 
generalization is extremely limited. In general, the case study 
might be considered primarily a clinical procedure, and only 
secondarily a research technique. It probably makes its greatest 
contribution to the advancement of science as a source of hy- 


‘potheses to be verified by more rigorous investigation. 


Case-Study Data 


The major problem of the case study is essentially the 
same as that of the historical method—that is, obtaining de- 
pendable data.from which valid interpretations are to be de- 
rived. Not only are gaps bound to exist in the data, but the 
data that are available generally have not been collected for 
the purpose of elucidating the present problem, and invariably 
they are incomplete, inaccurate, and otherwise inadequate. 

The investigator's first task is to gather data that will sup- 
ply a relatively complete picture of the case. Generally, this in- 
volves the use of observation, interviews, tests, and other 
data-gathering devices and techniques designed to provide in- 
formation on the individual's life history, his health history, his 
scholastic history, his home and community background, and 
any other aspect of the situation that might clarify the present 
problem. Thés information will have to be checked for accu- 
racy; much of it will be relatively unverifiable except on the 
basis of general plausibility. i 

Along with the gathering and verifying of datá, the in- 
vestigator must devote himself to the even more important 
and demanding task of interpreting the data in the light of the e 
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present predicament of the individual, with a view to a diag- 
nosis of the case and a prognosis of its likely disposition. This 
calls for an insight into the past and present situation which is 
sufficient to permit the synthesis of the relevant aspects of the 
data with the present problem. This is frequently difficult to 
achieve since most situations covering a substantial portion of 
the individual's life are too comprehensive to permit a com- 
plete investigation of every aspect. 

The problem is complicated further by the fact that these 
data cover a multitude of different facets of the individual's 
background, and they generally do not lend themselves to easy 
statistical synthesis. This is not to glorify the quantitative ap- 
proach, for the more important problems in education are not 
necessarily those that lend themselves best to quantification. 
The implication is only that the case-study method thus far has 
relied too heavily on the investigator's judgment, if not intu- 
ition. 

In order to make sense out of the mountains of data 
which he may accumulate, the investigator must make use of 
hypotheses derived from the superimposition of his general 
theoretical orientation on relatively incomplete data covering 
a complex situation. This calls for insight into human nature 
as it exists in its sociological context, and it always involves ob- 
vious risks of error. 'The investigator's mind-set may blind him 
to certain significant aspects of the situation, and his general 
orientation determines to a large extent the relevance he at- 
tributes to the data he collects and the interpretation he gives 
them. As a result he may build out of his personal experience 
and perspective a case which has relatively little foundation in 
actuality. 


Rationale of Case Studies 


Case studies generally involve the co-operation of a num- 
ber of investigators pooling their resources toward the diagno- 
sis, the prognosis, and perhaps the treatment of a’ problem. In 
the guidance of a child who is displaying anti-social behavior, 
for example, a team, consisting of the school psychologist, 
teachers, guidance workers, social workers, and other interested 
persons, pools its information and insights in order to gain 
an understanding of the case. Eventually a diagnosis is reached 
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and remedial steps are prescribed. The latter validates the 
diagnosis; if the treatment alleviates the symptoms, it can be 
assumed that the source of difficulty has been properly identi- 
fied, and that the problem is probably on its way toward dis- 
appearance. Conversely, if the symptoms persist, it might be 
suspected either that the cause of the difficulty has not been 
properly identified or that an improper inference has been 
made about the treatment implied by the diagnosis. 

The case study is, of course, a fundamental technique in 
medicine, where diagnosis and treatment as outlined above are 
standard procedures. There is, however, need to make a dis- 
tinction between the problem as it exists in medicine and as it 
exists in education and psychology, where diagnosis is fre- 
quently more complex and more risky. In the field of medi- 
cine, the diagnosis is relatively clear from the symptoms: a 
slight fever, a swelling of the lower jaw, and so on, spells mumps 
with relative certainty. Once the identification is made, the 
treatment is generally prescribed, and the cure follows in rather 
short order so that the diagnosis can be validated. In education 
and psychology, on the other hand, the problem is not so 
simple. First, the symptoms rarely identify the cause except in a 
very tentative way. The child who is anti-social may be anti- 
Social for any one of many reasons, ranging from feelings of re- 
jection to feelings of hunger. Consequently it is frequently nec- 
essary to collect a great deal of information about the 
individual and to pool the insight of a number of experts to 
arrive at a sound diagnosis. 

In the social sciences, the problems of devising remedial 
procedures and of implementing the solution are also more 
difficult. Failure of the home to co-operate, for instance, may 
preclude a cure. Consequently, when treatment does not 
work, it is difficult to know who is to blame for the failure—or 
even to know if a failure is involved. Improvement frequently 
is slow, and even the most correct technique can aggravate the 
symptoms while reorganization is taking place, which may 
cause the person in charge to give up the treatment just as im- 
provement is about to occur. It is also difficult to attribute 
success to any one cause. In reading, for instance, it is*common 
to attribute the child's improvement in reading to the remedial 
procedures, when it may stem, in part at least, from the greater 
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attention the child is receiving. Thus, even when a cure is ef- 
fected, the investigator may not have learned very much from 
a scientific point of view. 


The Steps of the Case Study 


If it is to be accepted as a scientific technique, the case 
study must follow essentially the same steps and meet essentially 
the same criteria as do the other research methods. On the 
other hand, it presents a number of problems which are rela- 
tively unique, either in kind or in degree. These are probably 
best considered in connection with the steps through which 
such a study must proceed. 


1. The first step of the case study is obviously the selection of 
the cases which exemplify the problem area under consideration. 
There is especially a need for typical cases—that is, not a ran- 
dom sample of the general population but a random sample of 
cases considered representative of the problem under investiga- 
tion. The sample should be large enough to permit the deriva- 
tion of valid generalizations. This often presents a problem. Since 
case studies cover many facets of the total picture and extend 
over a long period of time, and are therefore time-consuming 
and costly, it is common practice to restrict the study to the 
thorough investigation of a few cases. This, of course, raises the 
question of the representativeness of such small samples and of 
the degree of certainty with which the results can be generalized 
to the alleged population. 

2. The collection of data on the individual cases must be 
guided by some tentative hypothesis. Some of the data will be 
readily available from records and will pose no problem of col- 
lection. There will, however, be the question of verification and 
interpretation. Generally when these data were collected, pres- 
ent needs were not anticipated, and, as a result, the data were 
probably not collected and recorded systematically enough to be 
dependable and understandable in the context of the pres- 
ent pievlem. The cumulative record, for example, may include 
test scores recorded without date or identification. Sorhe data will 
be incorrect or invalid or will include information that, though 
correct, is misleading. Some of the data will have to be collected 
from the community where the emphasis is often on hearsay, on 
the atypical and, of course, on memory. Some will have to come 
from parents who may not have insight into whether the child, 
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was insecure as a baby or whether he had unusual troubles at 
school, for example.” 

3. An important step in the case study is the derivation of 
hypotheses or tentative diagnoses of the likely antecedents of the 
difficulty. Generally this is followed by some mental elaboration 
of the diagnosis in the light of the data already available and, 
where necessary, by the collection of further data. 

4. Along with the diagnosis comes the suggested treatment 
and the prognosis of the likely response of the difficulty to such 
treatment, judged in the light of the severity of the case and 
the environmental circumstances under which the cure is to be 
effected. There is a definite need here for insight into the dy- 
namics of human behavior as they operate in a sociological set- 
ting, and effectiveness in case studies generally calls for con- 
siderable training in the areas of psychology and sociology. A 
common practice, when case studies are to bé used in guidance, 
is to implement multiple remedial procedures simultaneously on 
the assumption that they will do no harm. From a research point 
of view, such an approach does not provide the generalizations 
which science requires in order to deal with subsequent cases.” 

5. The final step is the follow-up of the case from the stand- 
point of its response to treatment. This constitutes a test of the 
validity of the diagnosis. 


SUMMARY 


l. Experimentation is undoubtedly the most scientifically so- 
phisticated research method. It is a refined technique capable of 
providing precise answers to precise problems. Its use, therefore, is 

N restricted to the later stages of the investigation of a problem, after 
it has become sufficiently structured—as a result of investigation 
through more flexible approaches—to permit the derivation of spe- 
cific hypotheses which can then be*submitted to experimental test. 
The experiment is conducive to both economy and precision be- 
cause it stages the occurrence of a phenomenon under conditions 


o 20 There is a problem of ethics involved in collecting data of a fairly personal 
nature and of varying degrees of accuracy so that the investigator may gain 
more information, and misinformation, about an individual than the in- 
dividual has about himself. These data must be kept confidential, especially 
if there is any possibiligy of their being used to the detrimentszf the indi- 
vidual. It‘%s generally unwise, for example, to collect data on such matters as 
race or religion, unless they are vital to the investigation, On the other hand, 

was in all research, records should generally be as complete as possible in 
order to permit possible reanalysis. — » 

7n practice, it is frequently inadvisable 
while a one-at-a-time approach is being tried. Furthermore, 
procedures may not work in isolation. 


10 postpone trcatmeat indefinitely 
certain remedial 
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as free as possible from confounding co-occurrences, and thus per- 
mits the more precise and rigorous allocation of the occurrence of 
the phenomenon to the operation of the experimental factor. 

2. In the earlier conception, experimentation was based on the 
law of the single variable and was oriented toward the discovery of 
cause-and-effect relationships of the one-to-one variety. This inter- 
pretation was not only unnecessarily narrow and incapable of ful- 
fillment, but it also introduced artificiality in the situation and thus 
tended to vitiate the very purpose of the investigation. 

3. If an experiment is to provide dependable answers, it must 
be self-contained—that is, it must provide the basis for the interpre- 
tation of its results. In order to do this, the experiment must comply 
with three basic and interrelated conditions: control, randomization, 
and replication. 

4. The basic condition underlying experimentation is control, 
without which there is no way of knowing whether the results noted 
are due to the operation of the variable under investigation or to 
some extraneous factor. This calls for having one or more “con- 
trol” groups to act as a point of reference in evaluating the effects 
of the experimental factor. 

5. Since control of all extraneous factors operating in the 
situation is impossible, it is necessary to assign the subjects at ran- 
dom to the experimental and the control groups to neutralize the 
effects of whatever variables have not been adequately controlled. 
Of course, no matter how carefully extraneous factors are con- 
trolled, nor how carefully subjects and treatments are randomized, 
slight discrepancies between: the two groups are stil} likely to exist 
because of the operation of chance. It is therefore necessary to repli- 
cate the comparison with regard to each of the relevant variables. 

6. The steps of the experimental method are essentially those 
of the scientific method. The design of the experiment is of spe- 
cial concern, particularly from the standpoint of the establish- 
ment of control. The adequate analysis of the results of an experi- 
ment—especially of the more complex variety—calls for some under- 
standing of advanced statistical procedures. 

7. Experimental designs range from the relatively inadequate 
single-group design to the more sophisticated factorial designs. 
Despite the obvious limitations of the.monistic approach, the 
parallel-group experiment has probably been the most commonly 
used experimental design to date. 

8. Laboratory experimentation is designed to provide a pre- 
cise answer to a restricted aspect of a specific problem under rigor- 
ously controlled—and relatively artificial —conditions not possible 
in a field experiment. The resulting insights can then be trans- 
ferred to the more adequate investigation of the overall phenome- 
non in the more realistic field setting. The method is more common 

| to the physical sciences and medicine. d 
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9. Unfortunately, educational science has not attained the 
stage of development at which many of its significant problems are 
amenable to experimental procedures of the monistic approach 
which has dominated educational experimentation to date. On the 


other hand, though much more realistic and adequate for dealing < 


with complex variables, multivariate analysis is refatively compli- 
cated and unwieldy. 

10. The multiplicity of factors that may be involved in the oc- 
currence of a complex phenomenon automatically makes its in- 
vestigation through multivariate analysis laborious and compli- 
cated. Before multivariate analysis can be used effectively in the 
solution of the complex problems characteristic of education, there 
is need for clarification of their nature and the structuring of their 
components into a somewhat more fundamental organization. The 
causal-comparative approach, which is designed to identify the 
contrasting characteristics between representatives of the two ex- 
tremes of a given phenomenon, can sometimes provide insight into 
which factors need to be considered and which can perhaps be 
ignored. 

11. The case study is also concerned with the antecedents of 
such relatively complex phenomena as delinquency or reading dis- 
ability. The major difficulty in its conduct generally centers around 
the accumulation of accurate background data and their interpreta- 
tion in the light of the present predicament of the individual. The 
technique is most frequently used in a clinical rather than a re- 
search setting; it becomes research only to the extent that it permits 
the derivation, of generalizations of relatively broad applicability. 
In general, case studies serve their greatest research functions 
through the suggestion of hypotheses that can then be investigated 
more adequately by more rigorous techniques. 


PROJECTS and QUESTIONS 
1. What is the present status of some of the classical studies con- 
ducted in education? Where have they been repeated? What 
changes have been suggested in their conclusions? 
2. Re-design one of the classical studies referred to above. Identify 
its strength and its weaknesses and the changes to be made in its 


improvement. : 
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Outside of womankind, few topics have intrigued and tor- 
"mented mankind, more than the problem of predicting the 

future. 
NicHoLAS A. FATTU 


13 Predictive Methods 


Man is forever predicting the likely outccmes of his efforts. 
In fact, both at the personal and at the professional level, man's 
behavior implies some degree of expectancy. We invest our 
money because we expect to make a profit; we enroll in school 
because we expect to get a degree; we work for a degree be- 
cause we expect a promotion or a. raise. We also strive to im- 
prove the.accuracy of our predictions. We classify people into 
sub-classes because doing so allows us to set more accurate and 
precise expectations of them. For example, we categorize stu- 
dents on the basis of intelligence and motivation so that we can 
more accurately predict their chances of academic success. 
Classifying people according to age and general conditions of 
their health permits a closer estimation of their life expectancy. 
In fact, aptitude, readiness, guidance and personnel work: are 
all predicated on the concept of prediction. Astrology, palmis- 
try, and graphology are similar attempts at prediction. 

Such expectations invariably are based on probability of oc- 
currence for, as Fattu emphasizes, the only 100 percent accu- 
rate method of prediction is hindsight, an activity which is al- 
most as popular as it is precise.’ 


1 Nicholas A. Fattu, "Prediction: From Oracle to Automation,” Phi Delta 
Kappan, 89 (June 1958) : 409-12. 
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'The bases on which predictions are made range all the way 
from intuition and charlatanism to relatively precise empiri- 
cally and theoretically derived relationships. Fortune-telling, 
for example, is simply guesswork made true by selective forget-, 
ting. Astronomy, on the other hand, is able to predict the po- 
sition of a star at any given time in the future with relatively 
unlimited accuracy. 


Prediction Based on Trends 


Prediction is often based on trends. It appears safe, for ex- 
ample, to predict that the enrollment of our schools will in- 
crease in the next decade—it has been rising for some time now 
and probably will continue to do so for some time in the fu- 
tuge. Trend prediction is a standard procedure in economics, 
where business conditions indexes, for instance, are based on 
the trend lines of relevant economic indicators. These are some- 
times simply graphic extensions of the lines of growth of con- 
tributing factors^A more precise technique consists of deriving 
the mathematical equation of the line of growth and extrap- 
olating it into the future. Some equations of this kind have 
relatively wide applicability: The Gompertz curve, for exam- 
ple, which displays an initial gradually increasing rate of ac- 
celeration, followed by a gradual tapering off to a limit, can be 
used to represent both population growth and the learning 
curve in the acquisition of a motor skill. The equation of the 
straight line is, of course, simpler. It is applicable to a number 
of situations, including perhaps changes in a phenomenon over 
a short period of time when growth can be assumed to be linear. 


Prediction Based on Association 

Prediction can also be based on the association between 
variables. For example, to the extent that IQ and academic 
achievement are positively correlated, it is possible to predict, 
with some degree of accuracy, that a person with a hig IQ will 
probably do well academically. Such prediction is, of course, 
net free from exception, since the association between IQ and 
academic achievement is not a óne-to-one relationship. Predic- 


e 


tion on the basis of association can be extended to more sophis- 


ticated and precise predictions, involving formulas of various 
e 
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degrees of complexity, the accuracy of which can be estimated 
through proper statistical techniques. 

The most common basis for informal prediction used in 
education is performance on educational and psychological 
tests. By virtue of the correlation of the scores they yield with 
measures of cettain other traits, all tests are in a sense prog- 
nostic. Intelligence tests, for example, are prognostic of aca- 
demic and vocational success. Performance on an achievement 
test is predictive of later performance in the same area and, 
to a lesser degree, of performance in related areas. Every test 
allows for prediction and tests are rarely given for purposes 
other than prediction. This is implied in the concept of test 
validity. 

At an elementary level, prediction can be based on a sim- 
ple charting of two variables, such as IQ and grades, on a scat- 
tergram. A line of best fit can then be drawn through the data 
to display the general trend. 'This idea can be extended to pro- 
vide an expectancy table or chart showing expected perform- 
ance for different IQ levels. Table 13-1, for example, lists the 


TABLE 13-1 
Expected Achievement of First-Semester Freshmen? 


Probability of Earning a Point-Hour P.atio 


of at least 
OSU 
Scores 1.00 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 
114-150 100 99 93 80 56 
102-13 100 96 9T 60 30 
92-101 100 95 90 60 29 
83-91 99 90 78 41 27 
85-82 98 87 74 25 13 
66-74 97 80 62 25 13 
56-65 96 79 61 17 5 
48-65 95 75 4705521135 4 
39-47 95 63 33 7 2 
0-38 87 58 29 9 1 


? Source: Bingham based on data from G. B. Paulsen. Walter 
V. Bingham, “Expectancies,” Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, 13 (Spring 1953): 47-53. 
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probability of getting grade-point averages of 1.00, 1.50 and so 
on for freshmen of different levels of ability as measured by the 
Ohio State Psychological Examination. 
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Correlation 


The concept of correlation is fundamental to prediction 
based on association among variables. This concept is ade- 
quately treated in introductory texts in statistics, and the dis- 
cussion here will be restricted to a brief overview of its use in 
predictive studies. It must first be realized that correlation is 
not synonymous with causation; correlation simply implies 
concomitance. It may suggest causation, but the latter would 
have to be shown since, frequently, the correlation between 
factors is nothing more than the reflection of the operation of a 
third factor. For instance, there is a positive correlation be- 
tween the number of churches and the number of traffic acci- 
dents in a given community, a relationship which can be 
explained readily on the basis of the growth in population to 
which both factors are related. 

To be valuable in prediction, the degree of association 
between two variables must be relatively substantial, and, of 
course, the greater ¢he association, the more accurate the pre- 
diction it permits. What this means in practice, however, is not 
clear, except perhaps that anything less than perfect correlation 
between two variables will permit errors in predicting one 
from a knowledge of the other. The correlation must, of course, 
represent a real relationship rather than simply the operation 
of chance? Beyond this, however, what constitutes an adequate 
correlation between two variables can be appraised only on the 
basis of what can logically be expected, and, of course, what 
accuracy of prediction is required to serve the purpose of the 
study. A coefficient of correlation ef 0.35 between motivation 
and grades, for example, is perhaps all that can be expected in 
view of the crudeness of our present measures of motivation and 
of grades. 

Correlation is a group concept, a generalized measure 
which is useful primarily in predicting group performance. 
We can, for example, predict that gifted children as a group will 
succeed in school, but we cannot be sure that a particular 


2A ‘minimum value for a coefficient of correlalion to be considered significant 
(as opposed to possibly being a chance relationship) can be estimated 
crudely at two to two-and-a-half times the reciprocal of the square root of 
the number of cases on which it was derived. The statistician will recognize 

e these values as a rough estimate of the 5 percent and the 1 percent levels of , 


significance of r. s 
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gifted child will do well. Except where the correlation between 
two variables is +1.00, prediction always involves an element 
of risk, the magnitude of which can be appreciated from a 
consideration of the index of forecasting efficiency (e) which 
is defined as follows: 
ə —— 
e=1-vi-r 
where r is the coefficient of correlation between the two vari- 
ables. This measure represents the predictability of a coefficient 
of correlation over and above pure chance. Thus, using as an ex- 
ample, a coefficient of 0.60 between X and Y, we find 


e = 1 — V1 — .3600 
= 1 — V.6400 
= 1—.80 
= 0.20 or 20% 


On the basis of a correlation of 0.60 between X and Y, we can 
predict Y from a knowledge of X, 20 percent better than chance 
—that is, we can reduce by 20 percent the range of error that 
would be involved if we had based our prediction on pure 
guess. 

Similar calculations of the predictive efficiency of other 
values of the coefficient of correlation would give the following: 


r € 
+1.00 100% 
+0.80 40% 
+0.60, 20% 
0:40 8% 
+0.20 2% 
+0.00 0% 


Since most of the correlations among the variables of in- 
terest in education are of the order of 0.50, relatively little con- 
fidence can be placed in such predictions in tke individual 
case. It is, therefore, necessary to attempt to raise the correla- 
tion, on the basis of which predictions are made, in order to in- 
crease their precision. This can be done by refining, either or 
both, the instruments used and the criterion being predicted, 
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and, as we shall see, by combining a number of variables into a 
composite predictor of the criterion. 


STATISTICAL PREDICTION‘ 


Simple Regression 


[LJ 

The usual procedure for predicting one variable from 
knowledge of another consists of converting the correlation be- 
tween the two variables into a predictive or regression equa- 
tion, which expresses the relationship between them. Such an 
equation is simply the algebraic expression of the line of best 
fit through the data arranged in a scattergram on the X and Y 
co-ordinates. It gives the most probable value of the dependent 
variable (or criterion) for each of the values of the independent 


varigble (or predictor). 
"Ehe technique calls for the solution of the constants b and 


a in the equation of the straight line, 
Y — X +a 


where the constants b and a simply indicate the slope and the 
"starting point" of the line of best fit." This can be done directly 
either through the solution of the equations, 


+ This section will introduce the reader to 
simple mathematical reasoning. The con- 
cepts are not difficult; anyone who has 
had a course in elementary statistics 
should make it a, point to follow the dis- 
cussion. However, failure to understand 
the specific sieps should not be a deter- 
rent to grasping the general orientation 
of the presentation. Textbooks in statis- . 
tics or in educational tests and measure- 
ments should be consulted for a more 
complete treatment. 

5A common example of such a straight 
line is the formula, F=1.8 C° + 32°, 
from which Centigrade temperatures can 
be converted into Fahrenheit tempera- 
tures. The meaning of b and a are shown 
graphically in the chart in Figure 13-1. 

d 


Fahrenheit 


20 40 60 80 


Centigrade 
Figure 13-1 
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(1) ZY = bZX + na 
(2) IXY = bZX3 + nZX 


or from the relationship, 


Y= rex (ye uet) 
Oz 


LI 


where Y is the estimate of the variable to be predicted; X and Y 
are the means, and ox and c, are the standard deviations of the 
variables X and Y. r is the coefficient of correlation between X 
and Y. 


Thus, given: 


Y = John's estimated grade X = John's IQ = 105 
point average 


Y = School's average X = School's average 
G.P.A. — 23 IQ = 122 

oy = Standard deviationofthe oy = Standard deviation of the 
school’s distribution of school’s IQ, = 11 
G.P.A. = 0.7 


r = the correlation between IQ and G.P.A. 
at this school = 


Substituting 


Pe rox (vie FAX) 


.50 cI X + (2.3 — .50) Gt 4 (122) 


.032X de (2.3 — 3.9) 
032K — 1.6 
3.3. — 1.6 = 1.7 


ll 


The equation gives John a predicted grade-point average 
of 1.7. What does this mean? Actually, 1.7 is the grade-point 
average to be expected by the multitude of "Johns" with an 
IQ of 103 entering this particular college. It is simply an aver- 
age to be expected from this hypothetical group—some will get 
more; some will get less. The next consideration is the varia- 
bility to be expected in the grade-point average of this multi- 
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e 
tude of students of IQ of 103. This introduces the concept of 
the standard error of estimate, or prediction, which can be cal- 
culated as follows: 


S.E. est. =o V1- r A 
= 0.7V1 — .2500 
= 07V.7500 


= 0.7(.87) = 0.609 (or 0.6 approximately) 
This can be interpreted on the basis of the normal probabil- 
ity distribution shown in Figure 13-2. Whereas the average 


^ 34% 
14% 
e il es 
0,0) ed 1.2 2:0:2:3. 2.9 
S Grade-Poiüt Average 


Figure 13-2. Likely Distribution of Grades (Y 21 


grade-point average to be expected by students of this caliber 
attending this college is 1.7, 34 percent and 34 percent can be 
expected to obtain grade-point ‘averages from 1.7 — 0.6 and 
from 1.7 + 0.6—that is, between 1.1 and 1.7 and between 1.7 
and 2.3, respectively. Similarly, 14 percent of these students can 
be expected to obtain grade-point averages from 0.5 and 1.1 
and between 2.3 and 2.9. And, some 2 percent can be expected 
to get a grade-point average of less than 0.5, and another 2 per- 
cent (approximately) a grade-point average in excese of 2.9. 

One can go further and note that, since graduation gen- 
rally requires a grade-point average of 2.0, only some 30 per- 
cent of these students might be expected to attain this level of 
scholarship. It must be remembered that the odds refer to the 
group and have only indirect meaning for any one student. 
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Multiple Regression 


Amore complex—and more realistic and useful—approach 
to the prediction of a given variable is multiple regression, in 
which the estimate of the criterion measure is based on the 
linear combination of several independent variables. For ex- 
ample, grades in college might be predicted from a linear com- 
bination of such variables as high-school rank (X3) ; Scholastic 
aptitude score (X+) ; and Cooperative English Test score (Xs) 
through an equation of the form, 


TAX H aX t pX +a 


where the Beta multipliers of the independent variables are 
computed to maximize the prediction of the dependent varia- 
ble. The procedure consists of making the weight of each of 
the predictor variables proportional to its net contribution to 
the dependent variable. Thus, if Variable X, makes a greater 
contribution to the dependent variable Y^than does a lesser 
predictor, it is weighted more heavily, so that a person high on 
an important predictor and low on a minor predictor would ob- 
tain a higher criterion score than the person with the reverse 
combination of high and low predictor scores. 

The Beta-weights to be placed in the equation are derived 
from the solution of n equations in n unknowns. The proce- 
dure is essentially routine, and, for equations involving no 
more than three or four independent variables, the work is not 
particularly time- or effort-consuming. In fact, with the com- 
puter and the: possibility of obtaining canned programs, the 
work is now essentially clerical. The computation is beyond 
the scope of this text, but it is not beyond the capabilities of 
any teacher willing to solve simultaneous equations. 

Once the weights have been determined, an estimate of an 
applicant's likely success can be obtained by the simple process 
of substituting his scores on each of tht independent variables 
in the equation. Again, this does not represent exactly what 
the student will get, but an average predicted by the equa:zion 
for the multitude of applicants whose weighted summation of 
Xi, Xs, and X; gives such a predicted score. The procedure also 
permits the computation of the probability of a given student 
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achieving any given grade-point average above or below ‘that 
predicted. 

1. Choice of predictors. A regression equation is only as 
good as the variables on which it is based. The specific combi- 
nation of variables to be included in the equation, and the rela- 
tive weights they are to be given, depends first of all on the 
nature of the problem; different variables would be needed, for 
instance, for predicting success in engineering than in educa- 
tion. They would also vary from subject to subject, from school 
to school (even in the same subject) , and from year to year. 
Furthermore, in the present stage of development of the social 
sciences, one can never be sure of what to include, for some ex- 
cluded variable, had it been included, might have tapped an 
important aspect of performance ignored by the other compo- 
nentg of the predictive equation. It would be desirable, for in- 
stance, in developing an equation to predict performance in a 
relatively unknown area to err on the side of inchiding too 
many variables rather than too few, especially since those vari- 


ables that do not cóntribute significantly to the prediction will: 


be eliminated in the process of deriving the equation. 

The variables selected as predictors should be correlated 
as highly as possible with the dependent variable, but, on the 
other hand, they should be as independent of each other as 
possible, since, obviously, if two variables are duplicates of one 
another, one or the other will carry the prediction all by it- 
self, and the other will add nothing. 

A common misuse of regression equations is to include an 
unnecessarily large number of variables on a trial-and-error 
basis, thus increasing their complexity and unwieldiness. Al- 
though this may be permissible, and even advisable, in explora- 
tory studies, the investigator should generally attempt to select 
predictors that fit into the theoretical structure of the variable 
to be predicted. Maximum effectiveness in prediction would 
tend to be obtained when factorially pure predictors are se- 
lected to cover each of tae components of the criterion, with a 
maximum of validity and a minimum of overlapping. 

Whe variables included also have to be capable of reliable 
measurement and be available before the prediction is needed. 
The variables used in predicting college success, for example, 
have to be available at the time the student applies for admis- 
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sion. Yet, one must be careful not to select variables simply be- 
cause they are available or easy to measure. Most predictive 
equations, for example, do not place sufficient emphasis on 
such variables as motivation and personality characteristics, 
principally because they are difficult to measure with sufficient 
precision for them to add significantly to the equation. 

An interesting question in the use of multiple regression 
equations, in personnel selection concerns the role that the 
judgment of the personnel interviewer is to play in the selec- 
tion. Although sizable individual differences are bound to exist 
in the ability of interviewers to distinguish between potentially 
satisfactory and potentially unsatisfactory workers, there is suffi- 
cient evidence to suggest the relative inadequacy of personal 
judgment to warrant caution in its use. The problem can per- 
haps be resolved by having the interviewer's rating of the ap- 
plicant included as one of the predictors in the equation.“If the 
rating has-validity with respect to the criterion scores over and 
above what is already contributed by the ‘other variables in 
the equation, its Beta-weight will testify to its usefulness, and 
the rating should be kept either as part of the equation or as a 
separate step in the hiring process. If, on the other hand, noth- 
ing is added by the inclusion of the interview rating, employ- 
ment procedures could be streamlined by the omission of the in- 
terview without loss in predictive efficiency. 

2. Choice of criterion. The choice of the criterion of a re- 
gression equation is a vital factor in its effectiveness. It is an 
even more crucial factor in its validity for, obviously, what con- 
stitutes an adequate criterion depends on the purpose of the 
study. More specifically, the criterion should reflect the ob- 
jectives of what is to be promoted. In practice the dependent 
variable selected is too frequently a relatively inadequate cri- 
terion of the true goals of the activity in question. Generally, 
the criterion being predicted in schools of education, for exam- 
ple, is the grade-point average which, besides incorporating a 
considerable element of unreliability, and invalidity as a meas- 
ure of learning, is in itself only vaguely related to the crucial 
question "Will the student make a good teacher?" Similarly, 
it is conceivable that a predictive equation used in médical- 
school admissions will select scholars, and not necessarily prom- 
ising physicians. 
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Even when grades are a legitimate criterion of college«suc- 
cess, a number of questions still need to be answered: "What 
grades are to be counted: grades for the first semester, the first 
year, or the four, years? Should we include all subjects, or 
should we include only grades in courses in the immediate area 
of the student's academic goal? and so on. To thẹ extent that ' 
a criterion is unclear, it is relatively difficult to devise an equa- 
tion for its adequate prediction. Before grades can be used as a 
criterion, for example, it is necessary for the teachers to syn- 
chronize their grading procedures from the standpoint of va- 
lidity and reliability and—when a number of teachers are in- 
volved—from the standpoint of calibration to a common point 
of reference. Predicting freshman grades in college, for exam- 
ple, is complicated by the fact that the different schools within 
a university enroll students in different courses, each with its 
own®emphasis and its own’ grading standards. For this reason, 
it is generally necessary. to prepare separate equations for the 
different schools, except where a general college has charge 
of the total lower,division of the university program. 

A special problem with respect to the use of grades as a 
criterion is generally encountered in the graduate school, 
where "everybody gets a B." Because of the restriction in the 
range over which graduate grades are assigned, the correla- 
tion of the various predictors with grades as criterion is auto- 
matically negligible. In addition, the predictors—for example, 
undergraduate record, aptitude, Graduate Record Examination 
scores, and so on—are generally highly inter-correlated. Before 
adequate prediction can be obtained, therefore, it is necessary 
to increase the range over which graduate success is measured 
and to seek predictors of greater mutual independence. 

3. Shrinkage. A phenomenon peculiar to regression equa- 
tions derived for the purpose of predicting a given criterion is 
that, when the formula is applied to any group other than the 
one on which its Beta-weights were obtained, there is a shrink- 
age in its degree of accuracy. This might be anticipated. from 
the premises'on which the equation is derived. Since the Beta- 
weights are obtained to maximize the prediction of the depend- 
ent Variables in the particular group under study, even to the 
point of capitalizing on chance factors, it follows that for any 
other group the predictors will not fit as well, and that the 
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overall prediction will shrink somewhat from this ideal level. 

It has been suggested that, in predicting a given criterion 
from certain independent variables, two equations be derived 
from different samples, and that the weights obtained in these 
samples be averaged as the best estimate of the prediction in 
the overall population, freed from the idiosyncrasies of either 
of the particular samples. This is probably sound, since such an 
averaging would stabilize the Beta-weights and would provide 
for a more adequate prediction in the general case. Two impli- 
cations are involved here: 1. a slight change in the Beta-weights 
of the predictors does not affect the prediction appreciably and 
is not particularly objectionable from a. theoretical point of 
view, and 2. any regression equation should always be cross- 
validated on a second sample. There is also the need for periodic 


revisions of the equation. 
L 


Other Forms of Prediction 


1! Non-linear regression. Most predictions in education 
are based on the assumption of a linear relationship among 
variables, an assumption which tends to be fulfilled in most of 
the variables of interest to educators. There are, however, in- 
stances in which the variables are not linearly correlated, and 
it may be necessary either to transform them to a new scale or, 
perhaps, to consider a non-linear equation of a form such as: 


Y = B Xi f X5 + By X + a 


2. Pattern. analysis. An even more advanced prediction 
technique is pattern analysis (or profile or configurational 
analysis), which is genera!ly considered more accurate than 
the traditional multiple regression technique when dealing 
with certain variables. This technique is, of course, beyond 
the scope of the present text. 

3. Discriminant functions. It frequently occurs that the 
phenomenon to be predicted is qualitative rather than quan- 
titative. It may be desirable, for example, to allocate freshmen 
to advanced, average, and introductory classes on the basis of 
such independent variables as IQ, high-school rank, and previ- 
ous background in the subject. The problem is to weight the 
predictor variables so that the distinction between the cate- 
gories into which the subjects are to be assigned is maximized. 
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This can be done through discriminant analysis, a technique, 
devised by Fisher,° which attempts to set up the linear combina- 
tion of weighted measurements that will maximize the discrimi- 
nation between groups with a minimum of overlapping and 
false classification. More specifically, the technique attempts to 
derive a weighted linear function of a set of variables that will 
maximize both the in-group homogeneity and the between- 
group distinction. 


Evaluation of Multiple Regression 


Multiple regression equations are obviously practical. De- 
spite the shrinkage that accompanies their application to a dif- 
ferent group, the increase in correlation between predictors and 
criterion, which multiple regression provides, frequently results 
in a considerable increase in accuracy of prediction. 

“On the other hand, predictive studies are essentially, if not 
entirely, empirical, and their contribution to the development 
of education as a science is relatively limited. Correlations, no 
matter how weighted, add little to the development of science, 
and, though hypotheses and theory may be involved in the se- 
lection of the variables to be included in the equation, thus 
far the procedure has made relatively little attempt at the dis- 
covery of the fundamental relationships among phenomena. 
Thus the review of over one thousand studies attempting to 
relate one or more tests to the prediction of some aspect ol aca- 
demic achievement led Travers to conclude that the actual 
contribution to knowledge made by these studies is relatively 
small.* 

Frequently any number of variables are thrown together in 
the equation, and reliance is placed on the statistical procedure 
to eliminate variables which make only a minor contribution 
to the prediction of the criterion. With the increasing availa- 
bility of the computer, this trial-and-error process may become 
more prevalent. It may add to the accuracy of prediction and, 
especially, to the inclusion of variables that would otherwise be 
overlooked, But it will provide relatively little insight into the 
basic reasons underlying their contribution. Including a whole 


6 Ronald A, Fisher, The Design of Experiments (6th ed.; New York: Hafner, 


1951). 
7 Robert M. W. Travers, “The Prediction of Achievement, 
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slough of variables that might conceivably be useful increases 
the work of deriving the equation and, of course, of using 
it after it has been derived. In the meantime, it obviates the 
need for theory to guide the investigation and makes the proc- 
ess clerical rather than scholarly. 

An interesting phenomenon of prediction is the tendency 
for the prediction to be either self-fulfilling or self-destroying 
in that it stimulates a reaction which interferes with its fulfill- 
ment. For example, if an applicant for college admission is 
told that he is a borderline case, he is likely to exert himself a 
little more than he would normally and thus invalidate the 
prediction. Or, if, because his chances for success are slim, he is 
advised to carry a light load, his grades may be considerably 
above the level predicted. 


SPECIAL CASES 


Individual Prediction 


Probability as it underlies prediction, is a group concept 
whose applicability to the individual needs to be considered. 
Prediction in the individual case can be based either directly 
on the individual’s past performance or on the assumption that 
the probability which pertains to the group of which he is a 
member somehow has a bearing on him. If, for example, we 
can determine by extended observation that the individual 
plays golf a couple times a month, we might establish the proba- 
bility of his playing in any one week to be 0.50. Such a predic- 
tion would, of course, be subject to the usual risk of error. 

Individual prediction based on group probability is 
somewhat more theoretically complex. To say that an entering 
freshman has one chance in four of passing a certain test is a 
group concept which technically does not apply to the individ- 
ual. What is said is that some 25. percent of the group will 
succeed. As it applies to the individual, however, the probabil- 
ity statement is in the form of a dichotomy; he will not be 
25 percent successful, but will pass or fail. Both the gifted and 
the dull student will either succeed or fail on a given test, each 
with the identical probability level of one or nothing; 1t still 
seems rélevant, however, to note that the underlying group 
probabilities of success may be 0.98 and 0.03 respectively. 
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Clinical versus Actuarial Prediction 


'The discussion so far has emphasized predictions based 
on the formal weighting of the variables in some form of a pre- 
dictive equation. Predictions can also be based on a judgmental 
or clinical approach. $ 

A fundamental aspect of clinical prediction involves the 
categorizing of phenomena into homogeneous sub-classifica- 
tions, each with a definite probability expectancy with respect 
to certain outcomes. Clinical predictions of longevity, for in- 
stance, might involve categorizing people into finer and. finer 
sub-classifications—not human beings but Americans; not 
Americans, but American men. Further sub-classifications can 
be made by age, marital status, occupational status, and so on. 
To the extent that the individual is pigeon-holed correctly into 
a highly homogeneous sub-classification for which group proba- 
bilities relative to outcome have been determined, a relatively 
accurate prediction can be made. 

In practice, it % impossible to devise such classifications on 
the-basis of all factors related to a given phenomenon. Further- 
more, even if it were possible to devise the categories and to 
determine the probability to be attached to each, it would be 
impossible to assign the individual to the particular sub-cate- 
gory representing each of his particular traits with any degree 
of certainty. The categorizing of the individual must be made, ` 
therefore, on the major bases of classification only, and, for 
that reason, such predictions—like all predictions—are only 
probable. 

The relative effectiveness ofeactuarial (statistical) and 
clinical predictions has received considerable attention since 
the publication by Meehl? of a booklet on the subject. The evi- 
dence reviewed by Mech! and others tends to favor actuarial 
prediction. On the other hand, care must be taken not to over- 
generalize; a more tenable position might be that each ap- 
proach is probably the more accurate for certain types of prob- 
lems, and that a clinical psychologist, for example, will always 
have, to base certain prognoses on a clinical rather than on a 


8 Paul E. Meehl, Clinical versus Statistical Prediction: A Theoretteal Analysis 
and a Review of the Evidence, (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1954) . 
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statistical foundation. It might be said that statistical predic- 
tion is perhaps generally more accurate in cases involving statis- 
tical relationships, and that clinical predictions are more 
effective in cases involving clinical data of a qualitative and 
judgmental nature. There is, of course, much good sense in 
Stouffer's suggestion that the statistician and the clinical worker 
would both gain if they would stop quarreling with each other 
and begin borrowing what each has to contribute. 

Prediction of rare events. A unique aspect of prediction 
concerns the case in which the phenomenon to be predicted has 
a very low probability of occurrence—for example, death as a 
result of an abcessed tooth. Meehl and Rosen suggest that in 
such cases a greater overall accuracy of prediction would be 
obtained by predicting for each person that he will not meet 
death in this way than by attempting to predict which person 
will and which person will not die in this way.” ; 


Prediction and Determinism 


Another interesting point concerning’ prediction is dis- 
cussed by Feigl and Brodbeck,! who raise the question of 
whether our ability to predict delinquency would absolve the 
individual of any blame when he becomes a delinquent accord- 
ing to prediction; or is he robbed of any credit when he refrains 
from becoming delinquent when the equation predicts such an 
outcome? This point borders upon fatalism and determinism 
and is an interesting point in the philosophy of science. The 
reader is referred to the original source for further discussion. 


SUMMARY 


I. Man is perpetually predicting the likely outcomes of his 
efforts. Basic to all such predictions is thé element of risk at various 
levels of probability. 

2. Prediction can be based on trends derived from past per- 
formance. As long as the same forces continue to act on a given 

D 3 

? Samuel A. Stouffer, “Notes on the Case-Study and the Unique Case,” So- 
ctometry, 4 (November 1941) : 349-57. 

10 Paul E. Meehl and Albert Rosen, “Antecedent Probability and the Efficiency 
of Psychometric Signs, Patterns, or Cutting Scores," Psychological Bulletin, 
52 (May 1955) : 194-216. 7 

11 Herbert Feigl and May Brodbeck (eds), Readings in the Philosophy of 
Science (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1953). 
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object or factor, it seems logical to expect that it will continue in 
the same general direction at the same rate of speed or acceleration. 

3. Prediction can.also be based on association between vari- 
ables as represented by the concept of correlation. At its most ele- 
mentary level, prediction’ can be a matter of general expectancy of 
superior, average, or inferior status on one factor, by virtue of its 
status on a related variable. A more precise predictien can be ob- 
tained by converting the measure of association into a regression 
equation involving one or more independent variables. Such an ap- 
proach also provides an estimate of the margin of error in the pre- 
diction. 

4. The choice of the variables (both predictor and criterion) 
is of primary importance in the adequacy of the equation derived. 
In a multiple regression equation, for example, the predictor vari- 
ables should be as highly correlated with the criterion and as inde- 
pendent of one another as possible. Generally, the choice of pre- 
dictors should make logical and theoretical—rather than simply 
empigical—sense. It is sometimes possible to cluster variables in 
order to prevent undue unwieldiness in the equation. 

5. While statistical prediction generally consists of the predic- 
tion of a criterion score through the weighted linear combination 
of relevant predictor variables, prediction can also be based on a 
non-linear combination of variables. Prediction in discriminant 
analysis is oriented toward the optimal allocation of individuals to 
different groups rather than the derivation of a predicted criterion 
Score. 

6. Statistical prediction, thus far, has been empirically—if not, 
clerically—oriented and has contributed little to the advancement 
of education as a science. Greater emphasis needs to be placed on 
the theoretical considerations underlying the relationships on 
which the prediction is based. 

7. Prediction is a group concept that has only indirect mean- 
ing and application to the individual. 

8. Of considerable current interest is the relative effectiveness 
of clinical and actuarial prediction. Clinical prediction is based on 
the concept of the classification of the individual into relatively 
homogeneous sub-classes for which a relatively high level of group 
probability has already been established. While it is difficult to gen- 
eralize, it is likely that each approach is the more valid in situations 
for which it seems most appropriate. However, both approaches are 
complementary rather than antagonistic. E 


PROJECTS and QUESTIONS 


1. What procedures are currently used in your college for the ad- 
mission of students? How satisfactory have present, screening 
procedures been? With the use of the computer (if available) de- 


vise a predictive equation to predict the relative achievement of 
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applicants. Choose the variables to be incorporated into the equa- 
tion carefully on the basis of both practical and theoretical con- 
siderations. Check on the validity of your equation by relating 
predicted scores to actual performance at the end of the semester 
or year. 

2. Make a brief survey of employce-selection procedures of local in- 
dustrial firris. What evidence do they collect systematically of the 
effectiveness of their procedures? 
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' Just as some men prefer to grasp a crude hoe, bend the 
back and chop away, some people desire to live academi- 
cally simple lives. Too many teachers attempt to pedal 
around the world of knowledge in an intellectual unicycle. 

Jonn B. Barnes 
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Keynote on Progress 

The advances we are witnessing in the various fields of sci- 
entific endeavor are truly spectacular. Not only have we been 
able to accomplish feats that only a few years ago belonged in 
the realm of science fiction, but our achievements will un- 
doubtedly become progressively more impressive. Of particu- 
lar significance in this progress is the almost complete orienta- 
tion of modern industry toward research as the foundation on 
which companies—and even nations—must depend for progress 
and, indeed, for survival. Those who did not experiment were 
left manufacturing buggy-whips and are no longer, while 
compares with a progressive and imaginative management 
have blossomed from backyard garages into national and inter- 
national prominence. This is the story of America on the in- 
dustrial and research front. Where new products can do jobs 
better, where sleeker cars can be sold, where wars need to be 
won, industrial reliance on research can be depended on.  , 
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Progress in Education 


Progress in education has been far less impressive, and 
the question is whether the students we are now teaching can 
be developed into people big enough to live in this rapidly 
moving world. We have made some gains—ir fact, we have’ 
made very definite gains under relatively adverse circum- 
stances. Over the last few decades, we have attained a much 
better understanding of the child as a developing organism 
and as a learner, of his learning process, and of the role of 
education in promoting his maximum growth. We have made 
great strides in viewing the curriculum from the standpoint of 
the pupil, and in adapting teaching methods and classroom or- 
ganization to the task of promoting the maximum self-realiza- 
tion of the pupil. We are much more conscious of the effects 
ofexperience on the growth and welfare of the child and of the 
methods by which they can be promotéd most effectively. We 
have made gains in the area of motivation, and have made 
substantial progress in modifying our curriculum and our 
teaching methods to capitalize on the pupil’s interests, needs, 
goals, and purposes. 

We have made notable advances in research methods. We 
have certainly come a long way from the crude work of Binet in 
testing! and"Rice in experimentation. We have made special 
gains in certain areas—for example, in reading, where yearly 
reviews? present an impressive list of accomplishments. We are 
no longer in a sea of ignorance; we can,now locate areas of 
knowledge, and we have a fair idea of those that still need ex- 
ploration. We have even found that certain problems cannot be 
solved. Perhaps most important, we are orienting ourselves 
more toward research, and we have gained some understanding 
of the type. of research on which educational gains must be 
based. E 

Every year, hundreds of studies are added to the large num- 
ber already reported in professional literature. And, of 


1 Alfred Binet, see Chapter 15. 

3 Joseph M. Rice, see Chapter 15. f 

* William S. Gray, “Summary of Reading Investigations," Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, February issue, yearly, 1921-1960. Continued, Helen M. 
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course, the Encyclopedia of Educational Research stands as an 
impressive monument to the research activities of the profes- 
sion. Not all of these studies have been earth-shaking; on the 
contrary, many of them have been very elementary. In many 
areas, the evidence is still meager and fragmentary, and many 
' problems are still relatively unexplored. But it must be remem- 
bered that education as a scientific undertaking dates back 
only to the early 1900's. We must remember that it has taken 
centuries to turn quackery into medicine, astrology into as- 
tronomy, and alchemy into chemistry. 

If we trace the course of development of education as a sci- 
ence since 1900, we find that the growth has been largely in 
recent years. The period from 1900 to 1915 was a period of 
expansion during which the groundwork was established in a 
number of directions, particularly in statistics and testing. From 
1915 through 1940, these procedures and techniques becaine 
more widespread, and a large number of investigations were 
conducted. Since the war, we have been more concerned with a 
critical analysis of our methodology and are, just now setting 
the foundation for accelerated growth. 

Early progress was particularly delayed by the relative lack 
of statistical techniques and of instruments of testing. These 
problems have been relatively alleviated in recent years, and 
our progress should be correspondingly easier and faster. Still 
very much with us as a retarding influence in the progress of 
education as a science, however, is the complexity of human na- 
ture, the nebulous and intangible nature of educational phe- 
nomena, and the time it takes for changes in these phenomena 
to take place. Educational progress has also been hampered by 
the highly decentralized nature of our educational system, 
which has minimized the interstimulation of the members of 
the profession and, of course, has led to considerable duplica- 
tion in research. À 

Not only have we had to start from scratch in a field that 
does not lend itself easily to certain types of research, but we 
have had to overcome conditions of overcrowded "classrooms, 
overworked and undertrained teachers, public indifference to- 
ward research, and traditionalism on the part of the teaching 
profession itself. Yet, despite these limitations, we have forged 
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ahead; Burton,* for example, provides a long list of educa- 
tional gains which he feels can legitimately be attributed to re- 
search. The twenty-fifth anniversary edition of the Review of 
Educational Research (June 1956) also paints a rather impres- 
sive picture of growth in educational research. 
Lag in Education as a Science i 

While many educators feel we owe no apologies for pro- 
fessional unproductivity, education is probably characterized 
more by gaps than by solutions, and, despite the many gains 
we have made, we cannot avoid agrecing with Kandel who, on 
looking at the Encyclopedia of Educational Research, won- 
dered to what extent the mountain of material reviewed 
there would lead to improvement in educational practice.’ 
An even more pessimistic view is that of Lamke who, in 1955, 
expressed the opinion that if the research in the previous three 
years in medicine, agriculture, physics, and chemistry were 
to be wiped out, our life would be changed materially, but if 
research in the area of teacher personnel in the same three years 
were to vanish, educators and education would continue much 
as usual." Fehr points out that much of what is called educa- 
tional research is not research at all when gauged by scientific 
standards.’ Similarly, Tate feels that, outside of the very narrow 
field of psychometrics, the contribution of educational re- 
search has been wholly disappointing, that little of any scientific 
value can be derived from the “tons” of research that have been 
conducted, and.that the majority of the studies are unreliable, 
trivial, and unworthy of serious consideration, much less appli- 
cation.* A similar view is presented by Eurich who suggests that 
unfortunately much educational research can be characterized 
as "the accumulation of irrelevant statistics in order to pro- 


* William H. Burton, “Basic Principles in a Good "Teaching-Learning Situa: 
tion," Phi Delia Kappan;39 (March 1958) : 242-8. 
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ceed from an unwarranted hypothesis to a foregone conclu- 
sion.” Kerlinger points out that educational research is fre- 
quently characterized by triviality, superficiality, and scientific 
naiveté.'? 

We continue to make the same mistakes, to follow the 
same useless leads, and to clutter journals with studies that 
add little, if anything, to the development of education as a 
science or to the improvement of educational practice. For ex- 
ample, according to Charters, over and over again in the last 
thirty years, research studies have attempted to describe the 
social composition of school-board members. Every study ''dis- 
covers" the same set of facts and, obviously, adds nothing to our 
understanding of educational problems. He points out that the 
frontiers of science have moved beyond the student who per- 
sists in surveys of school-board member characteristics, and 
that the educational researcher must seek new ways to ancwer 
new questions. ™ Although it is true that education as a science 
is relatively young, and that educational research frequently 
must be conducted under conditions seriously short of ideal, 
it must be recognized nonetheless that educational progress is 
being impeded by a number of weaknesses that need to be fully 
recognized and evaluated from the standpoint of possible 
improvement, if education is to forge ahead. 


Lack of Orientation toward Research 


Our failure to keep pace with the progress in other fields 
of scientific endeavor can be traced directly to our insufficient 
appreciation of the importance of research as the vehicle on 
which scientific progress must depend. While research is an 
integral part of business and industry, this relationship is still 
far from clear in education where the emphasis is on teaching 
rather than: on a balance between teaching and research into 
what and how one should teach. As Stanley suggests, “no mod- 
ern competitive business could survive long if it put as little 

v yw 
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money, time, and effort into caretul research and development 
as our public schools.’ 

The current lack of orientation of education toward sci- 
ence and research is illustrated by Remmers’ interesting com- 
parison of our outlook toward the material components of our 
culture with that toward the social aspects. 


Our thinking is 


Forward-looking in areas of 
material culture 


Experimental Attitude: We 
view proposed changes without 
prejudice and with open 
minds, subordinating . emo- 
tional considerations and de- 
magding factual evidence upon 
which to base tentative work- 
ing conclusions. 


Old ideas held invalid: We are 
sure that in ten years or less 
many of our present theories 
and practices will be out of 
date, and will need to be dis- 
carded as obsolete. 


The past viewed with amuse- 
ment: We laugh at the scien- 
tific notions of the last genera- 
tion. 


Change welcomed as progress: 
Having identified technological 
change with cultural progress, 
we acclaim each advanced ma- 
terial invention as a new Prom- 
ise of American Life and Prog- 
ress. e 


of 


Backward-looking in areas of 
social culture 


Stand pat attitude: We view 
proposed change with biased 
outlooks and strongly emo- 
tional convictions, subordinat- 
ing rational considerations to 
cherished traditions, beliefs, 
and loyalties. 


New ideas held unsound: We 
are convinced that theories and 
practices of a century or more 
ago are patently infallible and 
should remain essentially un- 
changed forever. 


The future viewed with alarm: 
We dread the social convic- 
tions of the next generation. 


Change opposed as regression: 
Having identified social change 
with cultural decay, we de- 
nounce each advanced social 
invention as another Portent 
of American Decay and 
Death.” s 


12 Julian C. Stanley, “Studying Status vs. Manipulating Variables,” in Ray- 
mond O. Collier and Stanley M. Elam (eds), Research Design and Analysis 


(Bloomington: Phi Delta Kappa, 1961) ,"pp. 173-208. 
13 Hermann H. Remmers, “The Expanding Role of Research,” North Central 
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Educators have made research an incidental and haphaz- 
ard activity capable of providing only partial, if not erroneous, 
answers. As Brownell points out, our “shoestring” approach has 
exposed us to the ridicule of our more scientifically sophisti- 
cated colleagues. In contrast to the physical sciences, where 
professional research workers devote their whole lives to the 
discovery of the principles of a small phase of a given field, edu- 
cation has allowed the amateur and the hobbyist to carry the 
ball. A study by Brownell of articles in professional journals 
revealed that 44 percent of the research studies reported in the 
field of arithmetic were done by individuals who apparently 
terminated their research efforts with one study. The corre- 
sponding figure for reading is 54 percent, for spelling 70 per- 
cent, and for English 63 percent. Or, stated differently, 79 per- 
cent of the arithmetic authors reported only one study; the 
corresponding figure for reading is 66 percent, for spelling 82 
percent, for English 82 percent. Of the 778 authors of arithme- 
tic articles, only 10.5 percent had published three or more ar- 
ticle. The corresponding figure for reading was 11.2 per- 
cent, for spelling 7.8 percent, for English 8 percent. In other 
words, three published reports qualifies research workers in 
education for membership in the highest 10 percent from the 
standpoint of productivity.” 

Administrators are frequently adverse to the conduct of 
research; not only will they not conduct research themselves 
—especially pure research—but they also tend to refuse to 
give others permission to conduct research within their systems. 
To some degree, this reluctance to carrying out research is un- 
derstandable since research frequently disturbs classroom rou- 
tine and sometimes stirs parental objection. Administrators 
point out that their primary responsibility is to the children 
in the classroom; that the school exists for the purpose of 
teaching children and not for using them as guinea pigs, and 
that it is not legitimate to use taxpayers' money for research 
when present techniques are "satisfactory." This argument is 


^ William A. Brownell, “The Case for Educational Research,” Phi Delta 
Kappan, 37 (February 1956) : 203-6. 

15 William A. Brownell, “A Critique of Research on Learning and on instruc- 
tion in the School," Graduate Study in Education (50th yearbook, Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, Pt. I, Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1951) , pp. 62-66. 
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sound as far as it goes but—even though the parallel is not 
complete—it might be pointed out that, if industry conceived 
its responsibility to its stockholders as simply selling its products 
and not experimenting, it would soon be out of business and 
have on hand a large supply of "buggy whips." 

If one of the major functions of the school js to provide so* 
cial leadership, it needs to accelerate its efforts toward solving 
the problems in its own house. Most of the major disciplines, es- 
pecially the physical sciences, have placed strong emphasis on 
research—and with excellent results. It is high time for educa- 
tors to realize the need for keeping pace with the world their 
efforts have helped produce. It is not expected that education 
have all its problems solved, or even in the process of solution, 
or that it rely exclusively on scientific procedures, for it is fully 
realized that there are significant aspects of education that do 
net lend themselves to scientific determination. There is, how- 
ever, a need for a reappraisal of our orientation and of our re- 
search efforts in view of the modern advances which sur- 


round us. 
e 


Overemphasis on Empiricism 

It has been the thesis of this text that probably no obsta- 
cle stands so clearly in the path of the progress of the science of 
education, at this stage of development, as does our failure to 
integrate the multitude of empirical findings which the reams 
of research studies have produced into meaningful structure. 
Much of our research efforts thus far have been oriented to 
what Buswell'? calls “tinkering,” and, though this may be bet- 
ter than empty theorizing, we need to develop both the em- 
pirical and the theoretical aspécts of research to the point 
where they give each other mutual support. Our lack of theo- 
retical development has not only prevented us from gaining 
adequate perspective into various educational problems— 
which only a theoretical conception of the field can provide— 
but it has also allowed, our research efforts to be exerted in di- 
verse and confusing directions. As a result, our research has 
been isolated, repetitious, and haphazard rather than con- 
tinuous and systematic. 


E 


Guy T..Buswell "The Structure of Educational Research," Phi Della 


Kappan, 24 (December 1941) : 167-9. 
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Thus far, we have relied too heavily on psychology for the 
development of theoretical perspective. Psychology is not only 
acutely aware of the importance of theory in guiding its efforts 
at the empirical level, but it has also maintained a rather nice 
balance between theoretical and empirical advances. Consider- 
able progress has been made in the theoretical structure of 
the psychology of learning; Hull’s theory,” for example, is 
particularly ambitious. More recently Guilford’s framework 
of mental and of psychomotor abilities? is both comprehen- 
sive and insightful. In more restricted areas, Dinsmoor postu- 
lates an avoidance of punishment theory of behavior,” while 
Restle presents a theory of discrimination learning from which 
he derives three empirical laws permitting the prediction of 
the behavior of both rat and human subjects. Psychology 
still has many conflicts to resolve, but even these conflict: 
are orienting research in directions that are meaningful and 
fruitful from the standpoint of its growth as a science. 

In contrast, educators have been far too much oriented to- 
ward practicality: “If it works, it works; why bother finding 
out why?; Why seek other methods when, after a lot of work, 
we might find nothing better? Anyway, education is too com- 
plex; it is affected by too many factors to permit generaliza- 
tion.” We tend to glorify empiricism as synonymous with sci- 
ence. There is a tendency to consider facts the ultithate form of 
knowledge—a fact is a fact! A theory, on the other hand, is im- 
practical and essentially equivalent to speculation and guess- 
work. Schoolmen frequently use the cliche: “This is all right 
in theory but it won’t work in practice,” forgetting that to be 
a good theory it must work in.practice or it isn’t worthy of be- 
ing called a theory. Yet they themselves operate on the basis of 
their own unproven theories, untested and untestable as- 
sumptions, dogmatic assertions, and unwarranted generaliza- 


3 
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tions of subjective impressions from their personal teaching 
experience. They are convinced that good teaching is an art 
derived from experience and requiring no scientific verifica- 
tion, that a scientific foundation is not necessary or even useful 
for effective teaching, and that questions of teaching can be 
resolved by proclamation. 5, 


Inadequate Research Methodology 


Although a case has been presented for the need for theo- 
retical development, it is equally true that a theory cannot be 
any better than the empirical findings on which it is based. 
Unfortunately we are still using research methods that are in- 
adequate for the solution of the problems we face. We fre- 
quently act as if we considered a survey of group opinion an 
adequate approach to educational truth, and even when we 
experiment, we generally subscribe to the monistic concept of 
science, though it is essentially inadequate for dealing with 
the complex variables with which education must cope.. We 
need more rigorous classical designs of research and more 
adequate analysis and interpretation of results. We are still 
hampered by our relative unfamiliarity with research and sta- 
tistical methods of the complexity required for the adequate 
attack on our problems. 

Much of the research conducted in education is faulty. 
Many studies contain flaws that automatically make them null 
and void from the standpoint of scientific truth, and poten- 
tially dangerous from the standpoint of application. These er- 
rors cover all aspects of research: improper formulation of the 
problem, inadequacy of control, non-representativeness of the 
sample, invalidity of the data, invalidity of the criterion, inade- 
quacy in the analysis, errors in interpretation, and so on. Mar- 
quis lists six types of research occurring, “frequently enough 
so that they are easily recognizable,” that make relatively little 
contribution to the advancement of science: 1. wisdom re- 
search which makes “a thorough review of the literature but 
does not get to the point of testing anything; 2. unfocused re- 
search which goes in all directions at once with no prob- 
lem to guide it; 3. practical research which solves the problem 
at the local level, but does not contribute anything to the the- 

_ory of research or the solution of further problems; 4. de- 
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, 
scriptive research, which simply describes a certain phenome- 
non—for example, opinion polls; 5. theoretical research, which, 
though essential to the development of science, does not sug- 
gest ways in which a theory might be tested; and 6. critical 
ratio research, in which statistical manipulations of a correct 
nature are made, but in which there is a lack of theoretical 
framework.” 

Many studies are inconclusive and in conflict with other 
investigations. Many have been conducted loosely and, it seems, 
for the purpose of confirming the investigator’s previous view- 
point. For instance, Conger notes that, in the field of driver 
education, poor research and worse reporting have produced 

. some strange results.” He suggests that perhaps the only valid 
conclusion that can be reached in driver-education research is 
that factors other than driver education itself are the significant 
contributors to the reported differences in accident and viola- 
tion rates between driver-education and non-driver-education 
groups. 

Much of the current research has been "oriented toward 
the solution of immediate problems while what is needed is a 
fresh coherent view stated in a way that permits scientific 
study, designed for a long-range attack on significant problems. 
As Fattu points out, there are too many inadequate studies 
whose only justification is that it was the best that could be 
done under the circumstances." Of course, inadequacy in re- 
search is not the monopoly of education. Every profession tends 
to be overcritical of its accomplishments. Similar criticism was 
leveled at psychologists by Ellis, whose survey of psychologi- 
cal research revealed essentially the same inadequacies that 
are noted in education. He concluded that there was evidence 
to support the contention of critics that psychological re- 
search could well afford a more intensive, co-operative, and 
fruitful type of planning and execution. 


22 Donald G. Marquis, “Research Planning at the;Frontiers of Science," Ameri- 
can Psychologist, 3 (October 1948) : 480-8. n ^ 

*8John J. Conger, "Personality Factors in Driver Education," Phi Delta 
Kappan, 41 (June 1960) : 396-7. 

* Nicholas A. Fattu in Frank W. Banghart (ed), First Annual Symposiun in 
Educational Research (Bloomington: Phi Delta Kappa, 1960) . 

25 Albert Ellis, “What Kind of Research Are American Psychologists Doing?" 
American Psychologist, 4 (November, 1949) : 490-4. 
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LJ 
Lag in Educational Practice 


A story is told of an agricultural agent who, visiting a 
farmer in the hinterland and noticing the dilapidated condi- 
tions of the farm, told the farmer he would send him pamphlets | 
suggesting improvements he might make. Returning some 
months later, the agent found the farm in almost exactly the 
same conditions of disrepair and asked the farmer: "Didn't 
you get my pamphlets?" Whereupon the farmer replied: “Oh, 
yeah, I did; but I ain't read them. Why, shucks, I ain't farming 
half as good as I already know how!" 

Probably nowhere does the moral of this story apply bet- 
ter than it does in connection with the dual lag which exists 
between educational research as we know it should be con- 
dugted, as it is conducted, and as it is applied in the classroom. 

The limitations of current educational research have been 
noted. Despite the fact that we know what constitutes adequate 
research on educational problems, much of the research that is 
done is based om inadequate research procedures and, thus, 
yields only partial and inconclusive answers. Experts have de- 
vised complex multivariate research designs. We know that 
these are the only designs adequate for dealing with many of 
the complex variables found in education; yet only a minority 
of educators are able to understand such techniques; an even 
smaller minority are able to use them in their own investiga- 
tions. Undoubtedly much of the cluttering of the educational 
journals with trivial research stems from the inability of the 
writers to conduct the more sophisticated research called for 
by a more significant topic. A« number of writers have 
listed criteria for the evaluation of research; yet, invariably, 
educational research is criticized for its inadequacies. 

An even greater gap exists between research results and 
their application in the classroom. Despite the hundreds of 
studies conducted in education and related fields every year, 
educational.practice is frequently based as much on tradition, 
common sense, and consensus, as it is on research. The reasons 
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for this gap are obviously multiple rather than single, but cer- 
tainly among the more fundamental is the lack of appreciation 
of the crucial role of research to the advancement of educational 
practice. The lack of orientation toward research which char- 
acterizes educators as a group, is probably even more charac- 
teristic of the practitioner who, because of his limited training 
in research and statistical methods, is frequently cut off from 
research as an ally in the solution of his problems and as a 
toundation of good teaching. 

The difficulty probably stems in large measure from the 
lack of orientation toward research of the whole teacher-educa- 
tion sequence, a program in which answers—even at the grad- 
uate level ——are more frequently given than found, and in which 
the answers that are given have unwarranted finality and uni- 
versality of application. As Coombs suggests, we do not change 
simply because we are not trained to change.” 

Undoubtedly the lag in educational practice also is re- 
lated to the inconclusiveness of current educational research 
findings. Not only are there many educational problems for 
which we do not have a solution, but even where solutions are 
available, they are frequently only partial answers whose valid- 
ity in a given situation is open to serious question. It is under- 
standable that a busy administrator cannot keep up with 
research on all aspects of educational practice to the point 
where he can balance one study against another to gain perspec- 
tive of the vàlidity and applicability of the literature he reads. 
His attempts at consulting the research literature frequently 
result in error or frustration, or both. Pertinent sources are often 
difficult, if not impossible, to find. He is generally pressed for 
time and cannot chase from one journal to another to find the 
most adequate study. As a result, he frequently latches on to the 
first study he finds even though it may not be scientifically 
sound, typical of the research in the aréa, or applicable to his 
present situation. If he presses the subject further, he is likely 
to discover that White tound this, that? Black found almost the 
opposite, aud that Gray suggested: "It depends." In the mean- 
time, the articles are poorly written; some fail to emphasize the 
special factors that led to the peculiar results obtained and there- 
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fore are misleading; some are based on careless research and 
are in various degrees of error; many are of an artificial na- 
ture. No one has bothered to synthesize the evidence or to re- 
solve the conflicts and contradictions, so that it can be grasped 
by a person who is primarily an administrator and not a pro- 
fessional researcher. 

Not only are many of the studies in various degrees of in- 
adequacy and/or error, which make their findings relatively 
inapplicable anywhere, but even when conducted under ideal 
conditions of control, the results still have to be adapted to 
the local situation. All of this demands a greater competence 
in the evaluation and interpretation of research than the aver- 
age practitioner, with his limited research and statistical train- 
ing, is likely to possess, and this is very discouraging. When he 
attempts to conduct his own research studies, the practitioner's 
efforts generally meet with less than complete success. Limita- 
tions in time, in facilities, and in research competence on his 
part and that of participating teachers frequently take their toll, 
and the outcomes are often disappointing. 

Whether as a consequence of such discouragement or as a 
compensation for their insecurity with respect to research pro- 
cedures, many teachers and administrators subscribe to “practi- 
cality.” They cite community opposition to research and the 
need to “let sleeping dogs lie" and insist, “I don't have to do 
research to know that . . ." as they continue to use procedures 
which they have found "effective" in the past. It has also been 
suggested that educators do not have to meet competition in the 
way that industry does and that, as a result, they can afford to go 
on with “half good" procedures.«Removed one step further is 
the classroom teacher, who usually has had very little intro- 
duction to educational research in his undergraduate prepara- 
tion, and who loses contact with research in his everyday prac- 
tice. As a result, he teaches in much the same way as he was 
taught, without attempting to relate his practice to the newer 
advances or-even to adapt his procedures to findings of long 
standing. 

e The obvious question here is: If educators are opposed 
to research, specifically how do'they propose to solve their 
problems? The answer seems to be in their reliance on personal 
experience and, of course, on crudely conducted, control-less. 
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research. This is coupled with "expert" opinions, and, as 
Ausubel points out, it is generally believed that anyone who has 
been in the profession for twenty-five years is entitled to some 
opinion; indeed, he is entitled to make dogmatic pronounce- 
, ments on pedagogical procedures which require no verification 
whatsoever and are valid by fiat alone.? Many educational 
practices simply duplicate what some successful teacher has 
found effective in his particular case—which is assumed to be 
universal—even though the teacher has frequently only limited 
understanding of why his methods work. 

And yet, educators need to realize that they cannot con- 
tinue to make the same needless mistakes. Furthermore, if 
science is not going to save education, what alternative is 
there? Good intentions are not a substitute for good techniques 
in achieving desirable goals, for, as Lundberg points out, ig is 
one thing to have a heart in the right place but good intentions 
must be made operative through effective scientific tech- 
niques.” It also is time for us to resolve the question of the 
cost of educational research. And perhaps? we should take 
our cue from industry, where the cost of research is both large 
and unquestioned. Perhaps rather than asking "What is the 
cost of research?” we should ask: “What is the cost of not doing 
research?" This cost can too often be measured in retardation, 
in ineffective education, in. dropouts and in juvenile delin- 
quency. If we are to continue to invest in education as we have 
in the past, perhaps it would be wise to ensure the maximum 
effectiveness of the operation. There is undoubtedly merit in 
Anderson's suggestion that merely urging teachers to put more 
effort into their teaching may not be the solution." Rather than 
beating dead horses, teachers might do better to reallocate some 
of their efforts to the discovery of more adequate methods. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


The graduate school is probably the key to the future of 
education, for, in no small measure, it determines.the kind of 
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leadership education will get both at the local and at the 
national level. The history of the graduate school goes back 
to Europe—to England and, particularly, to Germany. In Amer- 
ica, in the one hundred years since Yale conferred its first 
Ph.D. degree (1861) , we have seen a rapid increase in the need 
and demand for advanced education until, today, some 300,000 
students are enrolled in the various graduate departments of 
American colleges and universities. (And, this figure is expected 
to triple in the next twenty-five years.) Of the over 75,000 
master's degrees awarded in 1961-1962, nearly half went to 
students in education. The corresponding figure at the doc- 
toral level is 10,000 degrees, and approximately one-sixth of 
these were in education. 

If it is to discharge its crucial function, the graduate 
school, must define clearly its purposes and its mode of opera- 
tion. First, though graduate training is superimposed on un- 
dergraduate training, it must not be simply a continuation of 


. undergraduate work but must involve a considerable de- 


parture both in the degree and in the kind of training it em- 
phasizes. To the extent that graduate work is designed to pro- 
vide insights and practice in leadership for the profession, 
graduate studies should not be a matter of regimentation of 
students to a curriculum of standard courses tailored to under- 
graduate specifications. Rather than courses geared to the ab- 
sorption of knowledge, the graduate program must place its 
emphasis on the development of a person capable of dis- 
covering his own answers as the basis for making his own deci- 
sions. 


The Research Requirement 


The graduate school's responsibility for providing graduate 
students with the research skills necessary to the advancement 
of education as a science ‘is of particular interest for this text. 
Almost invariably, graduate programs in education re- 
quire an introductory course in educational research at ‘the 
master's level and, frequently, an advanced course at the 
doctoral level. Such courses generally enroll students who 
range from those with a good mathematical and scientific back- 
ground, interested in becoming professional research workers, 
to those of less adequate background, who simply want to con- 
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tinue classroom work with increased insight and efficiency. 
In organizing such courses a distinction is generally made be- 
tween the consumer and the producer points of view, with an 
emphasis on the former. Among the topics generally included 
in such courses are the nature and role of research, the scientific 
method, the different research methods and research designs, 
library skills, the collection, analysis and interpretation of data, 
sampling, statistical inference, the preparation of a research 
report, and significant research studies. 

Obviously, a research course at the introductory level 
cannot provide an adequate coverage of all the essential re- 
search techniques. All it can do is provide an orientation 
to research methodology and an appreciation of its impor- 
tance. It then becomes the responsibility of the courses in the 
student's specialization to pursue the topic further fram the 
standpoint of the applications of research to his special field, 
and to education in general. In other words, it is not the 
function of the course in introductory educational research 
to turn out qualified research workers, but simply to provide a 
basis on which graduate students can deal with educational 
problems with a greater degree of scientific insight. 

The relative incompetence of educators in research, de- 
spite the almost universal requirement of a course in educa- 
tional research at the graduate level suggests a need for a re- 
consideration of the purpose, orientation, and content of 
such a course. It is important to realize, for example, that, if 
education is to prosper, training in research methods must 
not be so narrow that it trains research technicians who may 
know how to apply techniques and procedures, but who do not 
understand the overall framework within which they are 
operating. Statistical competence and research methodology are 
simply tools—the means to an end— contributing to knowledge, - 
not ends in themselves. There is a spécial need for emphasis on 
the overall conceptualization of science as the framework within 
which research operates. Ryans,” for instance, recommends, as 
background for doing work in graduate education, an under- 
graduate major in sociology or psychology, with a minorein the 
physical or biological sciences. He would also include, among 
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other requirements, educational philosophy, the history of edu- 
cation, experimental psychology, experimental educational 
psychology, statistics, educational and psychological measure- 
ments, test and questionnaire construction, and the funda- 
mentals of research methods. He strongly recommends experi- 
ence in the conduct of research, such as might be obtained in 
a bureau of educational research or of field services, includ- 
ing acquaintance with the use of modern data-processing equip- 
ment. He also recommends teaching or related educational 
experience, and goes so far as to suggest a special degree in re- 
search methods with special certification. 

Graduate students in education are apparently lacking 
in research skills. They are also relatively inept at profes- 
sional writing. These criticisms raise an interesting question: 
“I£ our students are inadequate in the various aspects of re- 
searcR, where should they have gotten this background?" A 
degree can éall for only so many credits, are we suggesting ad- 
ditional credits? Inasmuch as other fields—psychology, for 
example—are apparently able to produce students of reason- 
able competence in the same period, is the field of education 
too broad for anyone to be able to develop competence in any 
one area? There are those who feel that perhaps we are at fault 
when we require practical experience in the classroom as a pre- 
requisite to graduate work in education. It has been said, for 
instance, that experience as a classroom teacher is incompatible 
with the creative and inquisitive mind required of a research 
worker in that it promotes the development of educational 
practitioners rather than of investigators.” Particularly dan- 
gerous from this point of view is the part-time, on-the-job ap- 
proach to the degree; it is difficult for the student to disengage 
himself from the demands of the classroom, and the result is 
often a low level of scholarship. 

A related problem ,is the type of student which gradu- 
ate work in education attracts. The pressures placed on teachers 
to improve their qualiftations lead many to apply for ad- 
vanced work, despite their limited suitability. There is a need 
for careful screening of candidates, particularly at the doctoral 
level? and, in this selection, it may be desirable to place con- 
siderable emphasis on the creative and imaginative mind. 

33 Robert M. W. Travers, of. cit., p. 339. 
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There is also a need to place greater emphasis on research and 
research methods, both in the undergraduate and in the 
graduate programs. 


The Thesis Requirement 


The trend towards abandoning the thesis as a requirement 
for the master’s degree in education, and a number of the social 
sciences, is lamented by many educators who look on the 
thesis as the crowning glory of graduate studies. The reasons 
for dropping the thesis requirement for the M.Ed. degree 
are, of course, many and varied. It is argued that the large 
number of master’s students in education make it relatively 
impossible to provide adequate supervision. It is also claimed 
that students at the master’s level are not sufficiently advanced 
for them to select a suitable topic within the narrow range of 
their research and statistical competence, and that, conse- 
quently, insisting on a thesis from every master’s student pro- 
duces nothing more than second-rate term papers,'or simple 
clerical reports of frequencies relative to a trivial problem. 
To the extent that these allegations are true, additional course 
work and a comprehensive examination might be a superior 
alternative. 

Considered from a logical point of view, however, aban- 
doning the thesis requirement—and accepting a project rather 
than a dissertation at the doctoral level—implies that research 
experience is not important in the training of a graduate stu- 
dent in education, that education should be oriented toward the 
practical rather than toward the scientific, and that even the 
leaders of the teaching profession are practitioners who need 
less emphasis on the develópment of research skills than is re- 
quired in the traditional M.A., the M.Ed. or Ed.D. with thesis, 
or the Ph.D. In practice, itfrequently means that the distinction 
between the undergraduate and advanced ‘degrees is simply one 
of the number of courses and examinations that the student has 


completed satisfactorily. & 
The Language Requirement 


Another of the traditional requirements for an advanced 
degree which is getting progressively less emphasis is profi- 
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ciency in a foreign language. Although there are differences of 
opinion, the trend toward minimizing the need for a foreign 
language is, perhaps, more defensible than that concerning the 
thesis. Inasmuch as nearly all of the worthwhile material con- 
cerning education and related fields published in foreign lan- 
guages is readily available in translated form (in fact, in many 
libraries it is available only in translated form) , ^it would seem 
wiser to allow the student to substitute another research tool, 
such as advanced statistics or advanced research designs. This 
argument does not apply to certain other disciplines, nor does 
it apply to the education student working for a degree in com- 
parative education where the use of a foreign language would 
be a valuable tool. The graduate requirement of a foreign 
language is sometimes justified on the grounds that, with the 
present emphasis on the exchange of American and foreign 
scholars, proficiency in a foreign language is more important 
than everæø Though effective consultation does depend on facil- 
ity in communication, it is highly unrealistic to expect a student 
to have proficiency in all the languages where such exchanges 
might conceivably take place. It must also be noted that the 
nations in greatest need of consultants are generally the very 
nations that have least to contribute in their native language. 


Participation in Research 
: 


In the physical and biological sciences, graduate students 
generally work with the faculty members as assistants on vari- 
ous projects. Graduate students in government and economics 
also frequently engage in community research. In contrast, and 
though there are notable exceptions in the bureaus of re- 
search and of field services of sonfe of the better schools, gradu- 
ate students and faculty members in education are rarely en- 
gaged in research, despite the factethat there are school systems 
needing help with: problems of all degrees of complexity and 
scope. Presumably research grants are available in education, 
and research experienge would vitalize graduate work, The 
lack of this*kind of work is apparently the fault of the 'educa- 
tion faculty who too frequently get bogged down in teaching, 
while the graduate student gets oriented towards research as 
something to be talked about—once his project is over. 


® 
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: ACTION RESEARCH 


As we have seen, teachers are constantly faced with prob- 
lems which may be best attacked through fundamental re- 
search designed to develop the general principles within which 

,Such problems exist. Once the appropriate principles have 
been derived, the solution to the specific problems can be 
deduced. Although the derivation of the required principles 
may call for extended and complicated research, once the basic 
principles are derived, they are applicable to a wide range of 
sub-problems which no longer need to be investigated individ- 
ually. Many of the problems facing the educator require imme- 
diate attention, however, and frequently it is more expeditious 
to attack these problems directly rather than by the derivation 
of broad basic principles. Such on-the-spot research, aimed at 
the solution of an immediate problem, is generally known, in 
education as action research. N 

In contrast to pure research, which is concerned with the 
derivation of generalizations of broad applicability and only 
secondarily in any practical value they migl:t have, action re- 
search is undertaken to act as a guide to action in a specific 
problem area. It is oriented toward the solution of an im- 
mediate problem, and it is only secondarily interested in mak- 
ing a contribution toward the discovery of broad generaliza- 
tions and the development of the theoretical structure within 
which the problem exists. The action researcher is a practical 
man who is willing to forego scientific rigor in order to obtain a 
usable answer to a problem existing at a local level; he is con- 
cerned with the situation as it is today on the assumption that 
this is the kind of situation he will continue to have and that 
his findings are useful to the extent that he bases them on actual 
cases. » 

The person most responsible for the development of the 
concept of action research is Stephen M. Corey, whose Action 
Research to Improve School Practice," published in 1953, hit 
a responsive chord among teachers plagued with problems and 
unfamiliar with the means for their solution. Action research 


3t Stephen M. Corey, Action Research to Improve School Practice (New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953) . 
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represents the implementation of Dewey's idea of harnessing 
classroom teachers in the solution of their particular problems. 


Advantages of Action Research 


Among the many advantages that can be claimed for ac- 
tion research are the following: š 

1. The appeal of action research is based, in part, on the 
relative inability of the pure researcher to communicate with 
the practitioner. The fundamental researcher apparently cannot 
be bothered with the mundane problems of the man in the field, 
or he insists (and correctly so) on developing research de- 
signs, with all the statistical trimmings, which are so com- 
plex that the practitioner cannot understand them. He appears 
to be under the impression that if he carries out research and 
publishes his results, people in the field will be eager and able 
to put the findings into practice. Frequently, as pointed out 
by Corey,d»e prides himself on being a scientist and considers 
not having to deal with the practical situation a matter of 
virtue. He occasionally laments the fact that his findings are 
not being used, and he spends much time discussing the lag 
between research and practice. On the other hand, the practi- 
tioner, often with limited research background, finds it difficult 
to translate the outcomes of pure research derived under condi- 
tions of strict control into an actual classroom program. Action 
research, in contrast, provides him with solutions he can more 
readily understand and adopt. 

2. The most obvious advantage of action research stems 
from the fact that any change in teacher behavior and teaching 
practice must be preceded by a corresponding change in the 
thinking and in the attitudes of the teacher. Such a change is 
more likely to take place as a result of research which the teacher 
helped plan, conduct, and evaluaté, than it is as a result of re- 
search reported in Some journal. Action research is, therefore, 
more conducive to the implementation of research findings, 
since it is frequently eier to inaugurate innovations on an 
overall schoo! basis than to convert each teacher individually. 
Under proper leadership, co-operative research of this kind 
utilizes all the advantages of group dynamics in drawing out 
the best participation of the teachers involved, in overcoming 
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inertia and defeatism, and in making teachers feel secure while 
investigating sources of difficulty. The feeling of accomplish- 
ment at having tackled their problems constructively—at their 
own level—often is a morale booster and a revitalizer of teach- 
ers, frustrated at having to face problems and not being able to 
do anything about them. 

Teachers gain through seeing that others have problems 
similar to theirs; they see that having problems is not a sign of 
incompetence, that problems are not something one excuses 
and denies but something that one solves. Combining their 
talents for the solution of mutual problems frequently results 
in a feeling of partnership in scholarship, an improved group 
feeling and enthusiasm, and a higher level of research con- 
sciousness. Action research frequently leads to the solution of 
problems that could not be solved without the complete and 
wholehearted participation of the whole faculty. $ 

3. Discussions connected with the planning stagës of action 
research are generally very helpful in providing teachers with 
insight into the nature of educational problems and of re- 
search techniques and in stimulating them to read the related 
professional literature. The general familiarity with their im- 
mediate problem which they gain is likely to develop in 
teachers a greater understanding of the problems of the class- 
room and a greater competence in deriving solutions, both from 
the published literature and from more adequate investiga- 
tions of their own. 


Limitations of Action Research 


Action research is subject to a number of limitations and 
pitfalls which must be recognized. Since action research is al- 
most completely empirical and local in nature, its contributions 
to the development of education as a science are likely to be 
secondary. Under optimum conditions, it can contribute facts 
to be integrated into theory, it can provide for the testing of 
theorv and the possibile verification and refutation of theoreti- 
cal concepts, it can result in the clarification of theory, and it 
“may eventually help integrate previously existing theories. Un- 
fortunately, however, the maximum benefits from action re- 
search are seldom realized because of a failure to generalize 
the results and to integrate them with the previously existing 
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theoretical structure. A number of other limitations are more 
directly connected with the method itself. 

I. A major limitation of action research is its relatively 
poor quality. Teachers generally are not researchers, and they 
are likely to experience a number of difficulties in obtaining 
meaningful results, especially since action research involves a 
maximum of flexibility in the operation and interaction of the 
multiple variables in the situation. The difficulties may arise 
from failure to define the problem clearly, resulting in the 
gathering of tons of data without the guidance of a hypothesis; 
inability to control extraneous factors; inadequacies in the 
treatment of the data; misapplication of the results; and so on. 
Often it is difficult to attain academic usefulness while main- 
taining scientific adequacy. Frequently, teachers undertake 
over-ambitious projects and expect results too soon, and, as a 
result, become disappointed and discouraged. Because of the 
failure to maintain adequate control, it is often difficult to iden- 
tify causes, even when results are obtained. Action research can 
become a case of the blind leading the blind, and the problem 
is further aggravated by that the fact that teachers generally 
are too close to their problems and too untrained in scientific 
objectivity to be rigorous and objective in their approach. 

The possible sources of difficulty point to the need for a 
consultant working closely, both directly and through a steering 
‘committee, with the teachers in order to promote greater com- 
pliance with recognized principles of scientific research. This 
consultant needs to be highly trained in public relations and 
group dynamics, as well as in research methods, and must pro- 
vide close supervision if he is to keep untrained and ego-involved 
teachers on the track. 

2. A major consideration in actjon research concerns the 

, generalizability of its, results. Fundamental research starts by 
defining a population and, then, takes a representative sample 
to serve as the basis for inferences concerning this population. 
In contrast, actjon researcn starts with a sample the nature of 
which is not identified but simply taken as is. It is not clear, there- 
fore, to what population the conclusions and insights reached 
in the study are to apply. For example, there is an apparent as- 
sumption that the teacher's present class is sufficiently repre- 
sentative of his future classes that the present results can be ap- 
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plied legitimately to the groups he is likely to have in the years 
to come. As pointed out in Chapter 7 this sort of populationing 
is always risky, especially since frequently in action research 
the problem is ill-defined, the procedures used are left unclear, 
the subjects unidentified, and so on. The applicability of the 
findings to another school, in the event of teacher transfer, is 
even more questionable. In fact, action research frequently 
violates the basic rules of scientific research; not only is it gen- 
erally conducted in an atmosphere of common sense rather 
than of scientific control, but it is frequently seriously lacking 
in the extent to which the various criteria of rigorous research 
are met. 

8. Another criticism of action research is that it fre- 
quently is added to the shoulders of already busy teachers who 
have only limited freedom to say no. The result may be inade- 
quacy both in their teaching and in their research. This is not 
an insurmountable problem: if we believe in ‘the value of 
this type of research, ways can be found to release teachers from 
part of their other responsibilities. It is also possible to have 
teachers work on problems which are close enough to the prob- 
lems which they face so that they would want to do this research 
as part of their regular responsibilities. Much depends on the 
leadership provided by the principal; teachers are generally 
willing to do research if they see that it will help them meet 


their problems. It would seem crucial, however, that teachers* 


not feel they must do research. 

Despite its limitations, action research is certainly to be 
encouraged. Participation by teachers in the solution of their 
problems is to be encouraged. Action research has led to the 
solution of many classroom problems, and it has contributed 
to the advancement of education as a science by providing 
tentative hypotheses and tentative generalization of immediate 


2 
practicality. Action research also raises the professional caliber 


of the participants. Furthermore, even though some action re- 
search is probably not research at'all (any more than the 
cooking of an egg deserves to be called culinary research) , but 
rather a type of professional activity a professional person 
would normally do in the dispatch of his responsibilities, one 
must be careful not to make a dichotomy of action and funda- 
mental research. The distinction—whether considered on the 
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basis of the method or quality of the research or on the breadth 
and immediacy of the applicability of the results—simply has 
reference to the two ends of a continuum. The difference is es- 
sentially one of emphasis. On the other hand, even when it is 
conducted under the close supervision of a competent consult- 
ant, the contribution of action research to the ptomotion of 
education as a science is likely to be of a relatively secondary 
nature. There is need, therefore, while encouraging action re- 
search, to recognize the importance of parallel fundamental 
research. 


RESEARCH BUREAUS 


Probably nothing more eloquently spells out the lack of 
orientation of school administrators toward research than does 
the low status of the research bureaus which they maintain. 
School systems, with financial disbursements in the millions, al- 
most invariably are content with staffing their “research depart- 
ments" with one or two clerks who, despite such titles as 
"Research Director,? do the bulk of their "research" by tabulat- 
ing attendance records and attending to other clerical chores. 

It is generally recognized that whatever else can be said 
for or against research bureaus as they are operated by many 
school districts, they cannot be accused of conducting research. 
The few studies that have been made of their functions and 

" operations point to the fact that "research bureaus are not 
doing research." Most of them would be better labeled pupil 
accounting or testing bureaus. Although there are a few out- 
standing exceptions, their responsibilities are generally more 
clerical than professional. Even state departments of education 
and state educational associations, from which real leadership 
might legitimately be expected—ang let us not minimize the 
usefulness of the data which they collect—are not doing the 
type of basic research thát needs to be done if schools are to 
fulfill their obligation to society. 


Role of the Research Bureau 

We have seen that if educators do not do research, no one 
is going to do it for them. We also know that teachers do not 
have the time or the know-how:to conduct the type of complex 
research that needs to be done if education is to solve its prob- 
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lems. A major solution, it would seem, lies in organizing within 
each school system a research bureau capable of providing ag- 
gressive leadership in the solution of educational problems. 
Since many of the problems— practical or theoretical—faced by 
teachers are very frequently those faced by other teachers in the 
system, only à system-wide attack on such problems will lead to 
their adequate solution. It seems reasonable, therefore, to ex- 
pect the central office to initiate and to co-ordinate such re- 
search and become the logical center of operations. The 
problem of integrating bilingual children into the school, for 
example, can be handled only on a system-wide basis. Many 
other problems fall into the same category.” 

"Though it is true that classroom teachers generally cannot 
conduct high-level research on their own, it must be recognized 
that at no time in our history have teachers been as well quali- 
fied and as professionally minded as they are now. If they are 
capable of teaching children, they are also capable of doing re- 
search that can make their teaching more effective. They 
need to be encouraged to become research conscious and to be 
guided in their efforts to deal with their problems systemati- 
cally. Under the proper leadership, they can be involved both 
in the planning and in the conduct of research, and the imple- 
mentation of its outcomes. When this is done, research is no 
longer an additional burden placed on the shoulders of already 
overworked teachers; it becomes part of their job integrated ' 
with the task of teaching. As a result of their involvement in 
first-class research, teachers generally find that education takes 
on a new meaning and teaching becomes a true profession. 

A central research bureau could assume leadership for a 
number of research projects to be conducted in any number of 
individual schools, depending on their nature and their scope. 
The central bureau might be expected to discourage the 
choice of relatively impossible topics, io help with the formula- 
tion of the research design, to facilitate the organization of con- 
trobgroups, to enlist the co-operation of the necessary person- 
nel, to specify the part each is to play and to assign definite 
responsibilities, to provide moral support and consultation, and 
finally to provide for the dissemination of the results and for 
their implementation. University personnel could be expected 


35 Some of these problems are better tackled at the state level—or perhaps 
even at the national level under the auspices of the U.S. Office of Education. 
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to provide consulting services. This would enable the educa- 
tion faculty to keep in contact with the school so that educa- 
tion is no longer something that one teaches, and further would 
provide graduate students with field experiences. Such a team 
—research bureau personnel, classroom teachers, university con- 
sultants, and graduate assistants—should be an atlequate com- 
bination for a successful attack both on the immediate and on 
the long-range problems of the teacher. 


Research Bureaus at the University, State, and National Level 


So for our setting has been the public schools; the need 
for research bureaus also applies to the college situation and, 
even more specifically, to the school of education, where prob- 
lems frequently are met only at the discussion level, where what 
little research is conducted is done in a piecemeal fashion, 
where half-vast problems are tackled with half-adequate tech- 
niques by culty members—on stolen time and minus facilities 
—as they run between classes and committee meetings. Both 
Clarke? and McAjthur*" found that research on educational 
problems conducted at the university level is of the same 
haphazard nature as that in the public schools. Here too, there 
isa need for an agency— a burcau of institutional or educational 
research—to co-ordinate the research on the thousand and one 
local problems; ranging from the admission of students, to the 
follow-up of former students. Such a bureau can also engage in 
theoretical research that will raise education from the empiri- 
cal to the more sophisticated levels of science, though theoreti- 
cal research should probably be subsidized by outside grants 
rather than by the local university funds. When staffed by ade- 
quate personnel, such a bureau can provide real leadership in 
the promotion of education as a sgience. It can draw on all 
university personnel and can make all of its facilities available 
to the schools and other agencies. It can serve as a training 
ground for graduate students and, thus, contribute to the 
training of future educators capable of assuming their places 
among their fellow scientists. Probably no finer tool for up- 
grading the profession can exist than such a bureau operating 

86 Stanley C. T. Clarke, “Trends and Problems in Educational, Research,” 
Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 8 (December 1957): 209-19, 


§87R. S. McArthur, “Organization for Educational Research in Universities of 
Midwestern United States" Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 4 


(September 1958): 131-41. , 
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effectively in the solution of educational problems and in the 
development of the future leaders of the profession. It can also 
provide consulting services to the various departments of the 
university, facilitate communication among research workers, 
provide space and facilities for research activities, and generally 
help to co-ordinate the research activities of the university. 

A similar need for research leadership exists at the state 
and national levels. Administering education is big business, in- 
volving an annual expenditure of millions of dollars. Industry 
spending that kind of money would want to make sure it is 
spent in the most efficient way possible and would allocate a 
considerable percentage of its outlay to research. At the state 
level there is need for a bureau of educational research to 
provide leadership for the research activities of the state depart- 
ment of education and the school systems under its jurisdic- 
tion, to co-ordinate research efforts within the state and from 
one state department of education to another, and to promote 
general improvement in educational practice through the dis- 
semination and implementation of research findings. 

The United States Office of Education can be considered a 
super-bureau of educational research—leading and co-ordinat- 
ing the research efforts of the nation—and it might be expected 
to continue and to accelerate its efforts in these directions. Edu- 
cational problems are frequently nation-wide in nature and, 
consequently, require a nation-wide attack. It might avail it- 
self, to a greater extent, of the services of professional and lay 
organizations interested in the advancement of education for 
defining and structuring significant areas in need of a long- 
range attack, which generally are beyond the resources of local, 
and even state, organizations. It needs to continue to expand its 
present Cooperative Rescarch Program of financial assist- 
ance to worthy educational research projects.** 


REORGANIZATION OF OUR RESEARCH EFFORTS 
Need for Reorganization 


Education has made only limited progress in the resolution 
of its numerous and complicated problems. While this in itself 


38 United States Office of Education, Cooperative Research Projects. (Washing: 
ton, D.C.: The Office of Education, Yearly, 1957-date.) D 
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is no cause for alarm, the analysis presented in this chapter of 
the current status of education, and of research as the means by 
which education is to be furthered as a science, suggests a defi- 
nite need for a reorganization of our research efforts. If educa- 
tion is to participate in the scientific advances that character- 
ize the age in which we live, we can no longer continue to * 
place major reliance for educational research on the hap- 
hazard and incidental efforts of the amateur, the hobbyist, and 
the graduate student. Such an approach is not—and cannot be 
—adequate for the demanding task of ensuring our scientific 
progress. Rather, we need to devote ourselves as a profession 
more energetically to a planned and systematic attack on our 
problems, for as Fattu emphasizes, *only by inspired, sustained, 
and systematic research in education similar to that which has 
grgced the other sciences can education become truly effec- 
2939 


tive. 


z D 


In contrast with the other major disciplines which have 
placed research in the hands of the professional researcher, we 
are sporting our; freshman team in a field so vital to our prog- 
ress. Furthermore, we are providing graduate students—on 
whom we have depended for a large portion of the research 
conducted in education—with only limited coaching from rela 
tively inexperienced coaches, who divide their time between 
teaching, advising students, writing books and articles, and at- 
tending meetings and conventions. To make matters worse, we 
frequently promote the coaches to administrative positions so 
that, as soon as they develop proficiency in research, their re- 
search activities are curtailed. There is need for a reconsidera- 
tion of our present over-reliance on the doctoral student as the 
standard bearer of education in its attempt at scientific growth. 

There: is also a need to encourage the faculty of educa- 
tion to take a more active part in worthwhile research projects 
through providing for their partial relief from teaching re- 
sponsibilities. While the faculty of the physical sciences 18 €x- 
pected to.share its éforts and talents between research and 


teaching, the faculties of the colleges of education have failed to 


give recognition to the complementary role of research and 


e 
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good ieaching. There is also need to encourage more active 
participation on the part of teachers in the field in the solution 
of the problems they face from day to day. 


Emphasis on Systematic and ‘Continuous Research 


All these measures are at best only partial, stop-gap, and 
essentially inadequate approaches to the solution of educa- 
tional problems, for they are based on the incidental, hap- 
hazard efforts of the amateur and cannot be depended on to 
provide the basis for systematic, continuous, and vigorous edu- 
cational progress. A particularly strong statement against 
deluding ourselyes that adequate educational progress can 
come from our present “shoestring” operation was presented 
by the research committee of the American Educational Re- 
search Association in the following recommendation: 


Promote the notion that research is difficult and is best done 
by the professional. Educational research can probably be pro- 
moted best if it is advertised as being hard, demanding, consum- 
ing, and requiring a lengthy period of preliminary professional 
training. Such a perception of research is standard when one 
thinks of physics, medicine, chemistry, but not so when education 
is considered. The popular interpretation of action research 
has so deluded public school teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators that they believe, first, that the required abilities are de- 
Stroyed automatically when one announces his intention to do 
research, and, second, that correlating the distance bus students 
travel to school and their IQ's epitomizes educational research 
in its most complex and penetrating aspects. These fallacies are 
promoted by some research textbooks by assertions that class- 
room teachers should conduct research (as if teaching were not a 
full-time job in itself), and by irresponsibility on the part of 
administrators and Supervisors who, when confronted with the 
need for in-service training of teachers, call it “research” to make E 
it more acceptable to the teachers. s 


Adequate educational Progress cay be promoted only 
through the implementation of long-range, comprehensive, 
and co-ordinated research programs as exemplified by the 
investigations of Gesell, Terman, Thurstone, Cattell, Guilford, 

*? Alonzo G. Grace, Recommendations of the Committee on Research. Annual 
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and Barr, the Eight-Year Study of the Progressive Education 
Association, The Ryans Teacher Characteristics Study, and 
others, reviewed in Chapter 15, or mentioned in various sec- 
tions of this text. Eurich, for example, recommends setting up a 
limited number of major educational research and develop- 
ment centers patterned after those in physics, medicine, agris 
culture, and child growth and development to spearhead the 
movement for the advancement of education." In addition to 
being staffed by the nation’s top researchers in the relevant 
academic disciplines working as a team, these centers could also 
draw on the full research and financial resources of the nation. 

At tlie local level, smaller research units could be formed, 
each dealing with areas of special interest. These too would 
have to be staffed by relatively competent researchers devoting 
a good part, if not all, of their time and energy to the systematic 
sttidy of educational problems. Grace, for example, points to 
the groing conviction among research workers that "the 
minimum allocation of time to a faculty member for productive 
research is half-time. Lesser amounts of time are apparently 
too difficult to protect from intrusion and distraction.” The 
successful operation of such a unit would call for the full co- 
operation of the members of a given department centered 
around a topic of common interest and continued over a period 
of years. This would avoid the major objection to short-term 
discontinuous studies of isolated topics, which is characteristic 
of our present research efforts. 


Structuring of Research Activities 


One of the first steps that needs to be taken in the re- 
organization of our research efforts is the further clarification 
of the status of the major aspects of education so that we can get 
a clear perspective of our prefent position. The amount of 
material—of varyingedegrees of quality—that has accumulated 
helter-skelter in certain areas is so extensive that it is no longer 
possible to read it all,“et alone digest its import. In many cases, 
it can only be appraised in the words of Blake and Mouton, 
“Gad, what a mess!’ As pointed out by Underwood, unless 


@ 
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the data are synthesized periodically, the field is likely to be- 
come progressively more forbidding to anyone interested in it, 
and consequently it will scare away further research, particu- 
larly fundamental research.‘ 

Actually, what is needed is not just a summary of the litera- 
ture but an integration of the vast accumulation of isolated 
knowledge in the different areas into a theoretical framework, 
which will place empirical data in a meaningful structure, 
deepen our understanding of their significance, and permit 
their more effective use in practice. Particular emphasis must 
be given to identifying areas and directions in which the re- 
search efforts of the profession might. be most profitably ex- 
erted. 

Such a task constitutes a major undertaking, for it calls for 
particular insight into a given field and special talent at organi- 
zation—as well as a willingness to wade through loads of ma- 
terial. This might be an area in which some association inter- 
ested in the advancement of education could do the cause of 
education a real service. It would help, for instance, if each 
professional society assumed responsibility for providing yearly 
abstracts of significant Studies in its field, as well as an orienta- 
tion to its present status, its gains, and its trends, as a means of 
giving the field Perspective and clarifying the nature of the spe- 
cific issues and problems it presents. It would be of great bene- 
fit for education to have a publication comparable to the An- 


regular investigators.*® Undoubtedly, such attempts at structur- 
ing basic areas of education would be of definite help in guid- 


If we are to continue placing considerable responsibility 
for the research that is done on the shoulders of the graduate 
student and the incidental researcher, we need to channel their 
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efforts more definitively into a systematic program, whitch has 
significance and continuity. This might best be effected 
through more active leadership on the part of the profession in 
defining and structuring areas in need of research at the individ- 
ual and group level. The leaders of the profession can render 
a valuable service by orienting research toward crucial areas 
and by enlisting financial help for comprehensive studies of the 


scope of the studies previously mentioned. The continuity re- 


quired for an effective attack on educational problems might 
also be effected through the co-ordination of a series of studies 
on the same topic, perhaps involving a number of doctoral 
candidate’ working under the supervision of an advisor, or as 
part of a team in a long-range project sponsored by the faculty 
of a given school. Neither of these two suggestions needs to cur- 
tail the freedom and initiative of anyone who wants to work on 
atopic of his own; it certainly does not mean that every doctoral 
student Will be relegated to the role of a member of the “ma- 
chine" taking over where the "just-graduated" Ph.D. or Ed.D. 
left off. But it would permit greater co-ordination of the profes- 
sion’s efforts, and many research workers (especially the neo- 
phytes) would welcome being part of a team working toward 
a significant objective. It would also provide worthwhile train- 
ing in teamwork in research. Similarly, action research, use- 
ful as it may be at the local level, needs to be made more ef- 
fective by being structured more definitively through more 
adequate leadership from the central office and integrated 
more closely with fundamental research and theory. 

If the next war is to be won in the classroom rather than 
on the battlefield, it behooves American society to provide the 
means for the improvement of education and educational re- 
search, just as it behooves the profession to equip and organize 
itself for effectiveness and productivity. Funds are apparently 
available from numerous sources for the purpose of subsidizing 
worthwhile research. The American public has always been 
able to support.any pfogram in which it believes; it is time that 
we deserve and get this support. 


e 


SUMMARY , 


e 
l. While education has made substantial progress in recent 


years, it has not kept pace with the rapid scientific progress which 


has characterized the twentieth century. 
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2. Our deficiencies can be attributed to such factors as (1) a 
lack of orientation toward research as the vehicle for scientific prog- 
ress; (2) a lack of theoretical framework to structure the empirical 
findings and to orient the research efforts of the profession; (3) a 
lack of emphasis on research in the teacher-education program; 
(A) a lack of familiarity with adequate research methods; (5) an 
inability to trarislate research findings into practice; and (6) an 
overemphasis on empiricism and practicality. It also seems that the 
pressure of having to solve immediate problems has prevented us: 
Írom undertaking a more systematic and continuous approach to 
research. 

3. The graduate school holds the key to the future of educa- 
tion. Of particular interest here is the persistent criticism of educa- 
tion's lack of orientation and competence in research despite the 
almost universal research requirement for the graduate degree. 
"There is a need for a reconsideration of the function of the gradu- 
ate—as well as the undergraduate—program in education and its 
relation to research. The de-emphasis of the thesis and the disserta- 
tion and the implication that the education of even thec'eaders of 
the teaching profession should be practical rather than scientific 
also bears reconsideration. 

4. In contrast to pure research, action research is oriented to 
the solution of immediate problems and only secondarily to the 
discovery of generalizations of broad applicability. Action research 
presents a number of obvious advantages—for example, teacher 
participation in research is particularly conducive to the imple- 
mentation of the results and, thus, to the upgrading of educational 
practice. On the other hand, it has inherent weaknesses that need 
to be recognized. If they are to be effective in action research, 
teachers will need considerable guidance from a capable consultant 
working closely through a steering committee. 

5. The relative lack of orientation of educators toward research 
is particularly evident in the inadequacy of the research bureaus. 
"There is need for a greater leadership to be exerted through genu- 
ine research bureaus maintained in the school system, and at the 
college, state, and national level. 

6. If education is to prospei' and keep pace with the world its 
efforts have helped to create, there is need for a reorganization of 
its research efforts toward (1) more systematic and continuous re- 
search conducted under the direction of professional researchers; 
and (2) -a synthesis of empirical findings to clarify the present status 
of the major problem areas of education, with particular emphasis 
on the development of theoretical structure and the reorientation 
of the research efforts of the profession toward meaningful investi- 
gation of significant problems. There is a special need for theory- 
, oriented research such as that which characterized early research 
in, the psychology of leatning. * 
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e 
PROJECTS and QUESTIONS 

l. Make a survey of school bulletins to determine the research 
requirements for the graduate degree in education at some of 
the country's leading institutions. * 

2. On the assumption that the quality of the dissertations it accepts 
is indicative of the orientation of a given graduat&school toward 
research, through Dissertation Abstracts trace the schools with a 

¿Strong emphasis on research. Verify your judgment through a 
survey of their research requirements as in (1) above. 

3. While some of the big industrial and commercial firms of the 
turn of the century are no longer, some young companies have 
grown into modern giants. To what can their success be at- 
tributed? "Give specific examples by surveying their financial re- 
ports for evidence of emphasis on such things as research and 
development. 

4. Check the adequacy of research bureaus maintained by nearby 
school systems and state departments of education. Specifically, 
What studies have they conducted? What is their budget and what 
part of What budget goes for actual research? 

5. Identify a problem amenable to action research and plan its 
execution. Consider carefully the public relations aspects and 
the effective useeof personnel. 
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The promise of excellence in education rests on the wille 
ingness of the nation to support a comprehensive program 
of educational research and development to improve 
schools. 
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The number of investigations conducted in the field of 
education is obviously large. An even larger number having a 
direct bearing on education have been conducted in related 
fields. The present chapter attempts to bring to the attention of 
the student a handful of classic studies of significance to edu- 
cators; they should be of interest from the standpoint of both 
content and research design. 

Space limitations have permitted the choice of only a few 
of the many studies of sufficient significance to warrant discus- 
sion here. The student is urged to'check for additional titles in 
such sources as the Encyclopedia of Educational Research, Re- 
view of Educational Research, Education Index and the various 
professional journals, Dissertation Abstracts, the reports of the 
Cooperative Research Project of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion,' as well as more specialized sources such as Garrett’s Great 
Experiments in Psychology,’ the reports of the Kellogg Co- 

L] 


! United States Office of Education, Cooperative Research Projects (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1957-fiate) . 

2 Henry E. Garrett, Great Experiments (3rd ed.; New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1951) . 
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operative Program in Educational Administration; and text- 
books in the various areas of educational specialization. 

It has also been necessary to limit discussion of the studies 
listed to a bare orientation; which, in some cases at least, may 
not do them justice. More adequate treatment is to be found 
in the references cited; in all cases, the student is urged to con- 
sult the original sources for a more adequate grasp of the spe- 
cific nature of the study. | 


THE MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE 
ALFRED BINET 


Of particular importance to educators is the well-known 
derivation of the first intelligence test by Alfred Binet who, in 
1904, at the request of the French Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion, headed a commission to investigate the problem of Tetar- 
dation in the Paris schools. Realizing the relationship of intelli- 
gence to academic progres, he saw the need for a test to 
appraise intelligence or, more specifically, a test to locate those 
so mentally inadequate as to necessitate special care. In 1905, 
with the help of Theophile Simon, Binet published what might 
be considered the first test of general intelligence. This first at- 
tempt was revised.in 1908 and again in 1911. 

Departing from the then current emphasis on the atomistic 
measurement of narrow aspects of personality—rote memory, 
accuracy of perception, attention span, sensory discrimination, 
and so on—which, by this time, had been shown to be rela- 
tively sterile, Binet oriented himself toward measures of gen- 
eral intelligence with particular emphasis on the higher men- 
tal processes displayed in reasoning, imagination, judgment, 
attention, adaptability, and common sense. Putting together a 
number of items in rough order of difficulty, he attempted to 
allocate these to different age levels on the basis of the actual 
performance of children of different ages. In his 1908 revision, 
he arranged his items into age levels and coiped the term 
“mental age.” In his 1911 revision, which included age 3 to the 

* Herold C. Hunt and Oliver R. Gibson, “CPEA, the Grand Design," Nation's 
Schools, 60 (October 1957) : 51-4. 


* Hollis ^. Moore, Studies in School Administration: A Report of the C.P.E.A. 
(Washington, D.C.: American Association of School Administrators, 1957) . 
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adult level, he attempted to provide a variety of problem situa- 
tions and to eliminate those items in which the factor of the 
specific experiences pecular to one child might feature too 
prominently. 

The Binet tests were first introduced in America by God; 
dard who, in 1908, translated Binet’s scale anfl extended and 
modified it for use in his work at the Vineland Training School. 


LÀ "n . : 
The most notable of the many revisions of the Binet scale in 


America is the Stanford revision by Terman (1916), and the 
later revisions by Terman and Merrill (1937, 1960). Terman 
introduced the concept of IQ in his 1916 revision and, of course, 
incorporated a number of other improvements and extensions. 
Nevertheless, the various editions of the Stanford-Binet are 
based on essentially the same theoretical conceptions and gen- 
«ral arrangement as the original Binet test. The 1937 revision 
has for gears been considered a standard in the area of in- 
telligence testing; it is likely that the 1960 revision obtained by 
combining forms L and M of the 1937 scale will enjoy the same 
popularity. e 

(Another milestone in the area of the measurement of in- 
telligence is the derivation of the Army Alpha and Army Beta 
tests for the classification of soldiers in World War I. The 
Army General Classification Test of World War II was, in a 
sense, a revision of the Army Alpha. In addition, a vast array 
of group intelligence tests have been devised.) 

Binet's work is of particular interest because it broke away 
from the futile approach to the measurement of intelligence 
used up to that point and set the pattern which is still the basis 
of the bulk of current tests of intelligence the world over. Bi- 
net's contribution to the field of education is best appraised 
through an appreciation of thescontributions which the meas- 
urement of theeintelligence of thousands of youngsters the 
world over makes to the better calibration of curricular mate- 
rial and instruction tq their level of understanding, their more 
adequate vocational orientation, and the other possibilities 
which cause modern educators to recognize intelligence tests as 
an indispensable tool. They serve a primary function at the col- 
lege level in the screening of applicats. They are also used in 
industry and a number of other settings. 
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THE HARVARD GROWTH STUDY 


WALTER F. DEARBORN 
and Jonn W. M?eRoTHNEY 


This study was inaugurated in the fall of 1922 at the 
Psycho-Educational Clinic of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education and continued for 12 years, during which approxi- 
mately 3500 children entering first grade in the metropolitan 
area of Boston were examined annually from the first grade 
through adolescence. The study is a comprehensive longitudi- 
nal composite of a number of sub-studies aimed åt getting a 
greater understanding of the general nature of growth or, more 
Specifically, of differences in growth associated with individual 
variations, age, maturity, sex, and ethnic differences; of the na- 
ture and results of abnormal growth; of the relationship of 
physical growth to abnormalities in behavior; and of the rela- 
tionship between mental and physical growth. 

The results of the study led to the following conclusions 
(among others) : v 

1. Physical and mental growth are essentially individual 
affairs; no two cases are the same; variability rather than con- 
sistency, in growth is the rule; and comparison with average 
status has little value in the study of the development of indi- 
viduals. s » 

2. The relationship, between physical measurement and 
mental measürement is so low that the knowledge of one does 
not enable us to predict the other. © 
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3. Prediction of growth at various ages—except fot group 
averages—is extremely hazardous, but it is particularly so dur- 
ing the period of adolescence. 

4. The rate of development during the pre-pubescent 
growth spurt bears no significant relationship to learning of 
school material during this period. The rapid.growth at ado’ 
lescence need no longer be offered as an excuse for the slump 
an school performance during that period. 

5. Classification of individuals into body types cannot be 
done with any substantial degree of accuracy. 

6. An effective method of predicting body weight has been 
developed" which takes into consideration the relative contribu- 
tions of various bodily dimensions in determining weight. 

7. The pre-pubescent growth spurt has been discovered to 
be much more abrupt than cross-sectional studies had led the 
avfthors to believe. 

8. Tfie timing of the pre-pubescent growth spurt is closely 
related to the advent of puberty. 

9. Average differences between sex, age and ethnic groups 
are much less impor tant than the individual variations found 
within each group. 

The study has clarified many aspects of growth during 
the childhood and adolescent periods. It has probably made 
its greatest Contribution in rejecting false notions about the 
relationship between physical and mental growth and in point- 
ing out the highly individualistic nature of growth and the con- 
sequent limitations in the applicability of group norms to the 
individual. It should be of particular interest to teachers of the 
junior high school. 

The authors conducted a cémpanion study of the relation- 
ship of anthropological, physical, sociological, psychological, 
educational, and economic factórs to employment and unem- 
ployment among young people. Their investigation of the em- 
ployment status of 1360, out of a representative sample of 1541, 
subjects selected from fhe files of the twelve-year growth study 
just reviewed revealed essentially negative results. They found 
no relationship between the employment status of youth and 
chtonological age, high-school attendance, absence and tardi- 
ness from school, school marks, IQ, attitude toward educa- 
tion, skeletal development, anthropological measurements, and 
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other aspects of growth. They did discover a relationship be- 
tween employment and schooling beyond the high school. The 
authors point out that, while some of the findings may seem 
strange on the surface—for example, the apparent non- 
significance of academic grades and IQ in employment—it 
‘must be Temembered that these aspects are frequently not 
appraised as part of the employee-selection procedures. It must 
also be remembered that the study was conducted in a pe 
riod of economic depression. 
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THE EIGHT YEAR STUDY 
OF THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The Fight Year Study was undertaken under the auspices 
of the Progressive Education Association for the purpose of ob- 
taining dependable evidence regarding the relationship be- 
tween the pattern of the high-school program and college suc- 
cess. It has long been the contention of some educators that if 
college-entrance requirements, which have, in large measure, 
governed the curriculum of the high school, were to be aban- 
doned, secondary schools could improve their curricular offer- 
ings to the benefit of their students. The opposite viewpoint is 
that if these requirements were to be abandoned, chaos would 
result. The Eight Year Study put this notion to a test. In 1930, 
a committee of twenty-six, exploring the possibilities of better 


co-ordination between the high school and the college curricu- : 


Ium, felt that the high-school curriculum was too traditional to 
meet current student needs. They pointed’ particularly to the 
high school's neglect of its responsibility to those students for 
whom higli school constitutes terminal education. They won- 
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dered further if such a curricurum was necessary or even help- 
ful for college success. 

The study lasted from. 1933 to 1941 during the course of 
which thirty high schools—private and public—in various sec- 
tions of the country that had indicated a willingness to liberalize 
their graduation requirements were allowed to make whatever, 
changes they felt desirable. They received the assurance of some 
thirty colleges and universities. that their graduates would be 
accepted on the recommendation of the principal without ref- 
erence to the usual college-entrance requirements in Carnegie 
units. The schools were selected on the basis of their willing- 
ness to make exploratory curricular changes and the general 
competence of the staff to make such changes effective. The cur- 
ricular changes made were varied in keeping with local needs 
and local facilities; there is no easy way to describe these except 
t@ say that they were indicative of the desire of the sponsor- 
ing schoofto replace inert subject matter by content more alive 
and pertinent from the standpoint of the problems of youth 
in modern civilization, and to give emphasis to the concept of 
education for tlfe purpose of promoting the student's overall 
growth. 

With respect to school-college co-ordination, a commission 
headed by Herbert E. Hawkes (of Columbia) investigated the 
progress inecollege of the graduates of the liberalized high 
schools. Since a large majority of the graduates of the high 
schools had enrolled in twenty-five colleges, the investigation 
concerned itself with the 1475 students enrolled therein. Each 
of these was carefully matched with a student graduating from 
a traditional curriculum on the basis of scholarship, age, sex, 
race, and home background. The results showed the graduates 
of the thirty schools to be on par with those of the traditional 
schools in the fundamentals but considerably superior in abil- 
ity to reason critically, to apply what they knew, and to inte- 
grate their experiences. They also tended to be superior in 
co-operation, self-confidence, sociability, effectiveness of ex- 
pression, interests, and creativity—that is, in the functionality 
of their learnings; The study also showed that the graduates 
ffóm the schools that had departed most from the traditional 
curriculum did better than the grfduates of those schools 
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which lad made lesser changes. It would appear that the stu- 
dents were not handicapped with respect to college achieve- 
ment by their unorthodox curriculum; in fact, departure from 
the traditional curriculum seemed to improve rather than to 
lessen their chances of success. It also pointed to the wisdom of 
zelying on the judgment of the secondary school as to what con- 
stitutes adequate preparation for college. The study is particu- 
larly noteworthy for the ingenuity and the comprehensiveness 
of the instruments which were devised by the evaluation com- 
mittee, under the direction of Ralph Tyler, for the purpose of 
evaluating student progress. 

A similar series of studies was conducted by Wrightstone 
who compared traditional and "experimental" school prac- 
tices in New York City. Using a matched-pair design over a 
six-year period, Wrightstone found the comparisons to favor 
the experimental group in all instances, particularly from th 
standpoint of social adequacy and critical thinking. However, 
despite the findings of these two studies, most colleges still 
subscribe to the traditional Carnegie unit entrance require- 
ments. It might be a profitable exercise to relate the findings of 
this study to that of the Learned and Wood study of Pennsyl- 
vania high schools and colleges to be discussed later in this 
chapter. 
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PROJECT TALENT 
Jonn C. FrANAGAN 


Project Talent, currently under way, is am*attempt to make 
a national inventory of the talents (aptitudes and abilities) of 
the students in the nation's secondary schools. ,lheeproject is? 
being conducted jointly by the University of Pittsburgh and 
the American Institute for Research, supported by funds from 
thë Cooperative Research Program of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation with assistance from the National Institute of Mental 
Health, the Office of Naval Research, and the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

In March, 1960, a stratified sample of 440,000 students in 
1353 secondary schools in all parts of the country were given a 
two-day battery of tests covering such areas as common infor- 
mation, English, reading comprehension, memory for words 
and sente&ces, arithmetic computation, arithmetic reasoning, 
mathematics, abstract reasoning, mechanical reasoning, and 
creativity. Information on the student's background and plans, 
including his experiences, his study habits, his family back- 
ground and so on, also was obtained. In addition, an attempt 
was made to measure the student's interest in various kinds of 
occupations and activities, and a further check was made to . 
gather information about the kind of activities in which he ac- 
tually engaged. Detailed information was collected concerning 
the guidance and counseling programs, the type of curriculum, 
and other educational practices, of the various schools of the 
nation, with a view to determining what may be expected 
from students currently attending high schools. Plans are to 
conduct follow-up studies of the original sample one, five, ten, 
and twenty years after graduation from high school and to re- 
late this information to the datf collected in 1960. 

The ultimate *goal. of the study is to provide information 
that will lead to improved educational practices and policies 
in order to assist students in acquiring educational experiences 
which will fead them toward a realization of their full poten- 
tial. It is realized that there are too many youngsters with spe- 
cia? talents and a great deal of promise who never develop these 
talents; it is hoped that the project will identify these poten- 
tially talented people, and enable them to make better use of 
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their particular patterns of aptitude. It is hoped that the study 
will contribute to improving the whole process of identifying, 
developing, and utilizing the talents of the nation’s young peo- 
ple. The project probably represents the most comprehen- 
sive educational survey of all times; the feasibility of the study 
As, of course, a tribute to modern electronics, without which the 
conduct of a study of such magnitude obviously would have 
been out of the question. 

(Of a somewhat similar nature is the Career Pattern Study 
conducted at the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation in an attempt to conceptualize the field of 
vocational development.) 
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GENETIC STUDIES 
ARNOLD GESELL 


Gesell’s work extends over half a century, from the time 
he entered the Yale Clinic of Child Development in 1911 to his 
death in 1961, during the course of which twenty-five publi- 
cations have been made under his authorship and that of his 
associates, His investigations, sponsored by grants from the 
Rockefeller and Carnegie Foundations, cover such aspects as 
motor and physical growth and the development of emotional 
expression, philosophic outloóbk, adaptive behavior, language, 
interpersonal relationships, and personal-social behavior dur- 
ing the period from infancy to age 16. 

"These investigations are reported in three major publica- 
tions: l. The First Five Years of Life (1940); 2. The Child 
from Five to Ten (1946) ; and 3. Youth: The Years from Ten 
to Sixteen (1956) . Each of the investigations was essentially a 
longitudinal study of the same children;* the children in s 

In some of the studies, the samples at different age levels were somewhat 

overlapping rather than completely longitudinal but, in all instances the 


study extended over a period of time, so that most of the cases were examined 
several times during the period of the study. ] 
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first study were observed at 4, 16, 28, 40, 52, and 80 weeks and 
at 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. The subjects of the second investigation 
were examined at 5, 514, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10. Many of these chil- 
dren had attended the nursery of the clinic and had been ex- 
perimental subjects for some previóus studies. Gesell’s findings 
are reported in detailed description of growth patterns and 
norms of physical, mental, and personal-social* development. 
His reports are particularly thorough from the standpoint of 
fables, charts, and illustrations. 

In all cases, the emphasis has been on the maturational as- 
pects, and Gesell has been criticized for minimizing the influ- 
ence of environmental factors on development. Some of his 
critics have pointed out that his developmental norms suggest 
that growth is strictly maturational and "scheduled" so that at 
a certain age a child does a certain thing, at the next age level 
he, does other things, regardless of the environmental condi- 
tions. Gesell has maintained this position in the face of the 
trend towards environmentalism sponsored by Watson amd 
others. His study with Thompson comparing the development 
of identical twins under different conditions of practice at- 
tempted to point out that environment and practice are rela- 
tively ineffective in promoting growth unless and until the re- 
quired maturational readiness is present. He found that the 
untrained twin caught up in his development after a period of 
maturation. ' 

Gesell's studies have also been criticized for failure to use 
unselected populations. His subjects were in the main from the 
upper socio-economic and cultural strata representing the more 
stable families in New Haven (Conn.) and its suburbs. (The 
average IQ of his sample for his report on youth, for example, 
was approximately 117.) This might tend to bias the results 
in view of the relatively convingng evidence of a differential 
developmental pattern for people of different socio-economic 
levels. un 

Nevertheless, Gesedl’s work constitutes a major contribu- 
tion to the-understanding of the child and his development. 
From the standpoint of research, his studies also represent the 
type of systematic, programmed research—involving an exten- 
sive staff of trained observers using a: multiple approach of 
standardized test data, sequential examinations, clinical inter- 
views, and observations supplemented by movie cameras, one» 
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way screens, and other modern means—necessary for produc- 
tive research and for the progress of education as a science. 
His work is probably among the best known to lay, as well as to 
professional, people interested in understanding and promoting 
maximum child growth; they are of particular interest as a 

"guide to parents and teachers of the preschool and elemen- 
tary grades. 
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THE CHARACTER EDUCATION INQUIRY 
HucH HARTSHORNE 
* and Mark A. May 


The Character Education Inquiry was undertaken in 1924 
under the auspices of the Religious Education Association in 
an attempt to evaluate the result of moral education. Thein- 
vestigation had two major purposes: the study of deception, 
and the development of instruments to appraise moral knowl- 
edge and attitude. The study is reported in three volumes: 
1, Studies in Deceit (1928) ; 2. Studies in Service and Self-Con- 
trol (1929); and 3. Stydies in the Organization of Character 
(1930) , the best known of which is the first. Originally planned 
for a three-year period, it was extended to five years, a good 
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portion of which was spent in the development of reliable and 
valid procedures for studying character. 

In the study of deceit, over fen thousand students from 
both public and private schools from grades one through twelve 
and from all varieties of socio-economic, cultura], etlsnic, intel-* 
lectual, occupational, community, and religious backgrounds 
were placed in semi-laboratory situations where they could 
cheat, lie, steal, or refrain from so doing. These situations were 
kept as natural as possible in order to appraise the self and its 
integration with group standards and expectations—that is, 
in order to’see the individual under conditions of normal social 
interaction. Twenty-nine test situations, many of considerable 
ingenuity, were devised to measure the extent of deceit. Twenty- 
two of these "deception tests" involved ordinary classroom sit- 
uations; four took place in an athletic setting, two at parties, 
and one iflvolved work done at home. There were also two 
"lying" and two "stealing" tests. It was hoped that these tests 
would provide a relatively complete picture of the individual's 
tendencies to deceive. 

The results revealed that children engage in a considerable 
amount of deceit, and that deceit is associated with such per- 
sonal traits as dullness, retardation, emotional instability, low 
academic achievement, socio-economic and cultural limitations, 
certain national, racial, and religious groupings, disciplinary 
problems in school, and attendance at movies. The investi- 
gation, for example, suggested that deception runs in families 
in much the same way as intelligence or eye-color. This, of 
course, simply implies concomitance; in no way is there an im- 
plication of causation or inheritance. Deception seems to be 
affected by social interaction; the behavior of his close friends 
and associates, for instance, wére more basic indicators of 
whether a child wóuld:«cheat than his associations with adults. 
Deception in a classroom' was at a minimum when an atmos- 
phere of goodwill and cÓ-operation existed between the teacher 
and pupils and a general high level of morale existed in the 
school. Attendance &t Sunday School or membership in scout- 
ing'and other clubs oriented toward the teaching of integrity 
and honesty did not seem to have much influence; if any; in 
fact, these children actually appeared less honest than average. 

? [t was found that children were not consistent in their be- 
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havior; a given child might be honest under one set of circum- 
stances but not under another. The findings seemed to point to 
honesty as a conglomeration of specific acts governed largely by 
the specific situation in which the child found himself. Gener- 
ally, the most common extraneous motive leading to cheating 
"was a desire to do well in class. On this basis, it would seem that 
social control of deceit is best approached through manipulat- 
ing the situation in such a way as to make deceit unnecessary, 
This generalization runs counter to the integrative and direc- 
tive nature of the self-concept as presented by Snygg and 
Combs, and appears illogical from a psychological point of view 
in that it makes the individual’s behavior essentially haphazard, 
chaotic, and otherwise mechanical, rather than organismic. 
An argument against such a conception of character has been 
presented elsewhere. 
The authors acknowledge that they had measured dectit 
(os conduct) rather than character—that is, that thé tests used 
were measures of deception, helpfulness, co-operation, inhibi- 
tion, and persistence, all of which are aspects of behavior 
which comprise character only when they are integrated into a 
functional mass. The inquiry constitutes a pioneer study in an 
important area; the findings have obvious implications for char- 
acter education as sponsored both by the public schools and by 
specialized agencies such as the church, youth agencies, and 
parochial schools. To the extent that the school accepts charac- 
ter formation as a major goal, it must be concerned with the 
effectiveness of its efforts in this direction. Obviously the find- 
ings also have broad sociological implications. 
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* 
THE HAWTHORNE STUDIES 
Tue HARVARD SCHOOL or BUSINESS 


This investigation was a series of studies conducted at the 
Hawthorne (Chicago) plant of Western Electric Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Bell Telephone Co., the manufacturer of telephones 
equipment for American Telephone and Telegraph Co. Origi- 
snally designed as a one-year study of the effects of fatigue and 
monotony on worker output, the investigation extends from 
the mid-twenties to its present integration into the standard 
operation of the company. The major report, published in 1939, 
covers the first twelve years of the study. 

The results of the various sub-studies reveal a pattern of 
increase in worker productivity attending almost any and all 
changes in working conditions. In the study of illumination, for 
e&ample, in which the production of four groups of supervi- 
sors, coil “winders, and relay assemblers was compared under 
four different lighting conditions, output increased with an in- 
crease in lighting, but it also increased when the illumination 
was brought back to its original level and even when it was 
reduced to a mere three foot-candles. In fact, two girls who vol- 
unteered to work under lighting equivalent to that of ordinary 
moonlight were.as efficient, reported no eye-strain, and showed 
less fatigue ‘than when working under more normal lighting. 
Output also increased when light bulbs were simply ex- 
changed for other bulbs of the same wattage, after the workers 
had been led to believe that a change in light intensity was 
being made. 

In order to exert greater control over the situation, the 
investigators separated: five gifls assembling relays from the 
regular working force and placed them in a special test. room 
where changes could be made*without disturbing the opera- 
tion of the rest of the plant. A major part of the investigation 
concerned the output of this group under a series of experimen- 
tal conditions relating to lighting, rest pauses, length of work- 
day and work-week, wages and pay incentives, and other as- 
pects of their wórking conditions. Production increased in 
nearly all cases, the increase reaching a maximum of about 30 
percent above pre-experimental standards. It rose, for exam- 
ple, when the work-week was shortened and when rest pauses 
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were introduced, and it rose again when both factors were re- 
turned to their original levels. 

The results led the investigators to the conclusion that so- 
cial factors connected with the experimental changes—rather 
than the changes themselves*-were responsible for the increase 
in output. A major feature of the study was the status which the 
‘girls enjoyed. »Their advice and reactions concerning ‘the 
changes to be made in their working conditions were sought by 
the plant superintendent. They were made to feel that the man- 
agement was interested in their welfare, and they were given 
both special attention and special privileges not available to 
workers in the regular department. The findings of, the study 
suggested that the increased output resulted not so much from 
the improved lighting or the rest pauses, and so on as from the 
feeling of status and morale. In the pay incentive study, for ex- 
ample, the output of the girls in the test room increased when 
bonuses were based on the production of the fiye-member 
team rather than on that of the total working force. This is un- 
derstandable. But it also increased when their pay incentives 
were returned to a total-working-force basis. . 

The most significant aspect of the various changes that took 
place in the test room was the social transformation of the 
girls. There was not only a considerable increase in the mo- 
tale and cohesiveness of the group but both grievances and ab- 
senteeism decreased sharply. As a result of the findings of the 
study, the study shifted from a consideration of the influence of 
the physical aspects of the working situation on production to 
an investigation of the more subtle and intangible factors of 
the psychology of personal and social adjustment in an indus- 
trial setting. A mass interviewing program in which over 20,- 
000 interviews were held with employees of the plant bore out 
the investigators’ position that, the employee's social status in 
his work group is a major cause of employee concern and com- 
plaint. The size and location of his desk or work position, 
for example, constitutes a status symbo} frequently of greater 
concern to him than his salary. : 

Another phase of the study revealed that it is the stand- 
ards of production of the group, rather than his personal goals, 
that determine employee performance. Even with incentive 
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pay, individual and group output is, to a large extent, dictated 
by the worker’s fear of being a “rate buster” if he turns out too 
much, a "chiseler" if he turns out too little, and, of course, a 
"squealer" if he reports his fellow-workers. These considera- 
tions set definite limits to the individual's production perform- 
ance and even to his personal relations with "management." 
Furthermore, his need for group acceptance and status forces 
him to give group standards precedence over the more tangi- 
ble and concrete company-employee relationships. 

The studies are liable to certain criticism: for example, 
the investigation revolved around a very small group of volun- 
teers and/ar specially selected individuals. In fact, two of the 
five girls in the original test room situation were actually re- 
placed because their low production created friction with the 
other three. Nevertheless, the investigation has made a signifi- 
canf contribution to our understanding of the complexity of the 
human relagions problem in industrial production. More spe- 
cifically, it has pointed out that wages, hours of work, working 
conditions, and the other aspects of the working situation are 
primarily'carrierseof social values concerning the individual's 
position or status among his immediate fellow-workers and in 
the company as a whole. It has shown that the worker's attitudes 
are basic determinants of production—affecting both individual 
and group effort—and, though many of his attitudes are per- 
haps irrational when viewed objectively, an understanding— 
and where necessary, a reorientation—of these attitudes is es- 
sential to effective employee management. 

The study represents an honest and concerted effort to un- 
derstand workers as individuals, and it makes industrial effi- 
ciency not only a mechanistic propiem in engineering but also 
a problem of personal and group dynamics. The study has un- 
doubtedly had considerable influence in the evolution of the 
pattern of modern «industrial management-employee relation- 
ships. Not only has it helped to introduce a new concept of "in- 
dustrial psychology" wite emphasis on leadership, democratic 
supervision, snd human relations, but it has also set the pattern 
for similar studies of this important area. The investigation, 
altheugh conducted in an industrial rather than an academic 
setting, has direct bearing on classroom péiformance aj both the 
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individual and the group level. The modern emphasis in edu- 
cation on motivation, attitudes, and group dynamics is consist- 
ent with the findings of this study. 
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THE STUDENT AND HIS KNOWLEDGE ' 
WILLIAM S. LEARNED 
and Ben D. Woop 


This study was conducted in Pennsylvania as part of a se- 
quence of inquiries financed by the Carnegie Corpqration. The 
study, which involved the administration of a comprehensive 
testing program to 45,000 high-school and college students, 
placed primary emphasis upon knowledge with an underlying 
hope of ending the rule of the college credit as the measure of 
academic adequacy and progress. While.realizing the impor- 
tance of such supplementary traits as character, attitude, and 
social efficiency, the authors were of the opinion that the basic 
criterion of college acceptability and college progress is still 
knowledge or, more specifically, permanent and available 
knowledge, which is sufficiently defined and digested that it is 
readily available when needed so that it can serve as the basis 
for producing more advanced knowledge. 

Three successive examinations were given: |. the testing 
of high-school seniors in 1928; 2. the testing of the same group 
at the end of the sophomore; year in college (1930) ; and 3. a 
third testing of the same group in their senior year in college 
(1932) . The tests used were devised especially for the inquiry 
and involved such phases as English, mathematics, history and 
social studies, natural sciences, and so on. The examination, a 
copy of which is available in the appendix of the report, re- 
quired twelve hours of testing at the senior-high-school level 
and eight, hours for ihe college groups. 

The most significant aspect of the findings was the great 

‘variability in performance among the participants; there was a 
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great variation among the institutions and a “much more strik- 
ing" variation among the students of any one institution. In 
one phase of the study, tests were given to 5747 college sopho- 
mores attending forty-nine different institutfons, to 3720 sen- 
iors, and to 1503 high-school seniors. From the many significant 
comparisons presented, the authors point out that school 
status (defined by the time spent and the courses passed in 
high school or college) has little relationship to any definite 
body of ideas, understood and available as a result of "educa- 
tion." The results showed that 28 percent of the college seniors 
did less well than the average sophomore and that nearly 10 
percent did less well than the average high-school senior; con- 
versely, 22 percent of the high-school seniors surpassed the av- 
erage college sophomore and 10 percent of the high-school sen- 
lors surpassed the average college senior. Stated differently, the 
scores amqng sophomores ranged all the way from what might 
be considered inferior high-school achievement to a degree of 
excellence which is attained only by the best ten percent of 
college seniors—jwhich, in fact, the authors point out, is per- 
haps above the average of faculty groups "if our experience on 
the earlier examination (1928) may be trusted." 

The authors further point out that if, instead of graduat- 
ing seniors simply on the basis that they had been on campus 
four years and have accumulated the required number of cred- 
its, graduation had been based on knowledge as revealed by test 
performance, the graduating class of 1932 would have consisted 
of the top 28 percent of the seniors, the top 21 percent of the 
juniors, the top 19 percent of the sophomores, and the top 15 
percent of the freshmen. This hypothetical graduation class 
would have far surpassed in knówledge the class of seniors that 
did graduate and, of course, would have been nearly three years 
younger. It was also noted that only two-thirds of the fresh- 
men who made the grade in this hypothetical graduating class 
were still in attendange at the sophomore level; and that two 
thirds of &hose actually tested lower than they had tested as 
freshmen. This, the authors interpret as evidence that, as pres- 
eatly organized, courses lead to the accumulation of college 
credits rather than the accumulation of knowledge. In the high- 


school study (1928) covering over 26,000 high school seniors, | 


it was found that about 25 percent of the non-college prep stu- 
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dents scored above the average of the college-bound group and 
vice versa. 

A phase of the investigation concerned the comparison of 
the test performance of college seniors planning to teach and 
that of high-school seniors.’ As might be expected, there was a 
substantial overlap between the two distributions, not only in 

' knowledge ofvsubject matter but even in basic vocabulary. An 
even more pointed comparison showed that 50 percent of the 
high-school students specializing in science had higher science 
scores than nearly 40 percent of the college seniors plan- 
ning to teach science; conversely, 17 percent of the college 
teacher specialists had lower scores than 31 percent, of the cor- 
responding high-school students. In other words, many high- 
school students actually Surpassed their prospective teachers 
with respect to knowledge in their own fields. 

The authors interpret the results as an indication of the 
unsuitability of the present college curricular opganization, 
where the goal is the passing of examinations and the accumula- 
tion of credits, each tied to specific courses, rather than to the 
accumulation of knowledge from broad and varied sources. 
(They present a number of recommendations which need to be 
read in the original to be appreciated.) 

'The study is, of course, dated; yet a repetition would, un- 
doubtedly, reveal essentially the same conditions prevalent 
today. Whether this represents the lamentable condition 
Learned and Wood imply, and whether college credits and col- 
lege degrees should be awarded on the basis of academic com- 
petence, however acquired, is a question of philosophy and be- 
yond the scope of research per se. 
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PATTERNS OF AGGRESSIVE BEHAVIOR 
IN EXPERIMENTALLY CREATED SOCIAL CLIMATES 


Kurt Lewin 
3 


This is a report of a number of experiments conducted in 
the Child Welfare Research Station of the State University of 
Iowa dealing with the concept of group dynamics. In one of the 
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experiments, Lippitt organized two clubs of ten-year-old boys 
engaged in the activity of making masks: one of the clubs was 
governed in an autocratic, authoritarian manner while the 
other operated on a democratic basis. In a second experiment 
by White and Lippitt, four new clubs of ten-year-old boys, en- 
gaged in mask-making as well as mural-painting, soap-carving, 
model airplane construction, and so on, were organized on a 
voluntary basis, each under a different type of adult leadership; 
ome group was governed democratically, the second had an au- 
tocratic leader, the third operated on a laissez-faire basis with- 
out adult leadership. Every six weeks, the groups changed lead- 
ership so that each of the groups had three different leaders in 
the five moriths of the experiment. The groups were equated 
with respect to teacher ratings on such items as socio-economic 
background, social behavior, leadership potential, interpersonal 
relations, intellectual status, physical status, and other personal- 
ity @haracteristics. There were eleven meetings of each group: 
the democrátic group met first and engaged in activities Qf 
their own (group) choosing. In order to maintain equivalence 
of the tasks, the autocratic group, in its meeting two days later, 
was assigned the activities which the democratic group had se- 
lected. The laissez-faire group was simply left on its own. 

In the autocratic group, the policy was determined by the 
leader, and one step—what should be done, by whom, and 
with whom—was dictated at a time so that the future steps 
were always uncertain to a large degree. In general, the leader 
was aloof from the group—that is, impersonal rather than un- 
friendly. In the democratic group, all policies were determined 
by group discussion encouraged and assisted by the adult leader. 
The laissez-faire group was given complete freedom for group 
and individual decision; the materials were supplied, but the 
leader made it clear that he would provide information only 
when asked. He did not participat@ actively in any of the activi- 
ties. It should be noted; however, that even in the autocratic 
group, participation was voluntary and the relationships were 
essentially congenial. bi f 

As the meetings progressed, the authoritarian club mem- 
bers developed a pattern of aggressive domination toward one 
another while their relationship to the leader became one of 
greater submission or of persistent demands for attention. The 
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authoritarian group was significantly more aggressive and hos- 
tile than the democratic group. There was Scapegoating and 
two of the members ceased coming to the meetings. Interviews 
with the boys also showed complete agreement on the relative 
dislike of the autocratic leader, regardless of who he was. The 
aggressive pattern was even stronger in the laissez-faire group; 
this is probably best explained by the fact of the freer atmos- 
phere which permitted aggressiveness to be shown. Aggressive- 
ness was frequently controlled and suppressed in the autocratic 
group when the leader was present; it showed itself, however, 
when supervision was removed. It is also very likely that under 
conditions of autocratic control, apathy sets in, and the auto- 
cratic group was found to be rather dull, lifeless, submissive, 
repressed, and apathetic; there was little joking, smiling, free- 
dom of movement, or freedom for initiating projects. In the sec- 
ond experiment, four of the five autocratic groups became 
rather apathetic, but apparently they were still Hostile, as ex- 
hibited by aggressiveness toward one another when the leader 
‘left the room, by their expressed dislike for the autocratic 
leader, and by the general absence of smiling, joking, and so on. 
The democratic atmosphere, on the other hand, produced 
more constructive suggestions, more frequent matter-of-fact be- 
havior of member to member, greater individuality, and greater 
co-operation. The democratic group was more spontaneous 
and friendly; it was characterized by a great deal of “we-feeling” 
as opposed to the “I-feeling” to be found in the autocratic group. 
It is also interesting to note that as two children were 
switched from one group to the other, each took on the charac- 
teristics of the group to which he was transferred. Similarly, as 
the groups were changed frem autocratic to democratic leader- 
ship, the members assumed the pattern typical of the group to 
which they were assigned. It did, however, take somewhat 
longer for the autocratic group to adjust to democratic proce- 
dures than for the democratic group to adjust to autocratic con- 
trol, suggesting that, while autocracy ‘is imposed upon the indi- 
vidual, democracy has to be learned. It appears a fallacy to 
assume that, if left alone, individuals will form themselves nat- 
urally into democratic groups; chaos or a primitive pattetn of 
organization through autocratic dominance by a few members 
is a more likely outcome. 
Although this study was not conducted in a classroom set- 
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ting and does not involve ordinary academic learnings, it has 
very definite educational implications. Lewin concluded that 
the social climate in which a child lives is as important as the 
air he breathes, that the group to which the child belongs is the 
ground on which he stands, and that it is all-important to his 
security. He points out further that the success a teacher is 
likely to have in a classroom depends not only on his skill but 
also on the classroom atmosphere which he creates. This may be 
even more true for the intangible aspects of education. Actu- 
ally, the democracy and autocracy which Lewin discusses are 
ideal autocracies and democracies, rather than what one might 
find in the field. It might be well to explore the possibilities of 
conducting a similar experiment under more normal conditions 
and in a more standard academic setting. 
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THE QUALITY OF GROUP DECISIONS 
AS INFLUENCED BY THE DISCUSSION LEADER 
e Norman R. F. MAIER 


LJ * 

Research has shown that a decision which is arrived at col- 
lectively is more acceptable to a group than one which is im- 
posed by someone 1n authority. It is also possible that group 
thinking may be superior*to that of the individual, since the 
thinking of a number of fndividuals is combined in 2 group de- 
cision, On the other hand, it must be recognized that the su- 
pervisor or leader if very frequently more informed, with a 
richèr background of experience, and that he can, therefore, 
make valuable contributions to the group's thinking.,The ques- 
tion arises as to whether or not he should refrain from par- 
ticfpating in order to have the group arrive at its own decisions ° 
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so that it will accept the decisions that are reached. Or, re- 
stated, it is a matter of whether or not a leader can make his 
contributions to the group without incurring group resistance 
to the implementation of his ideas. 

This study consisted of presenting a group of college 
students with a problem situation picturing an industrial as- 
sembly line in which production was being delayed by one, of 
the men who was not as competent as his fellow-workers. In one 
of the experiments, the leader was well-versed in democratic 
processes and personality dynamics. He did not furnish the 
solution but restricted his contributions to summarizing, en- 
couraging, analyzing, interpreting, supplying information, and 
preventing hurt feelings. He did make suggestions concerning 
the solution in the way he asked the questions and his wording 
of the suggestions of others, but he did not make the solution 
obvious. In the second experiment, each of the suajects in the 
study took the place of one of the workers on the assembly 
line. The third experiment involved the use of untrained lead- 
ers who were merely given preliminary training in the nature 
of the problem, the procedures to be followed, and what might 
constitute an adequate solution. A control group discussed the 
problem without a discussion leader. 

The results indicated that a group leader ean greatly im- 
prove the quality of the group's thinking and that, generally, 
the competence of the leader determines the quality of the de- 
cision that is reached. There still remains the question as to 
whether or not the solution will be accepted since an inferior 
solution that is accepted and implemented may be more func- 
tional than a more adequate solution that is not accepted. The 
results indicated that the solution was accepted in the majority 
of the cases with both the untrained and the trained leaders. 
The experiment showed that a leader, whe is skilled and who 
has ideas can conduct a discussion «o obtain a better decision 
than that obtained by a group working with a less skilled leader 
or alone. He can also attain a higher degree of acceptance than 
a less skilled leader. In fact, the quality of the decision which 
can be reached under skilled leadership very frequently in- 
creases the acceptability of the solution. However, even an un- 
skilled leader, relying on basic democratic conference proce- 
dures, can apparently promote decisions both. of quality anu of 
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. 
a high level of group acceptance—suggesting that a leader who 
has ability in solving technical problems need not sacrifice his 
ability in order to maintain group goodwill. It must, of course, 
be recognized that a great deal depends on the rapport the 
leader is able to establish with the group. It must also be noted 
that in this study even the untrained leader had the correct 
solution to the problem; this ideal situation fnay not prevail in 
a Teallife setting. 

The study should be of interest to educators who, in a 
major sense, operate as classroom leaders. It is especially impor- 
tant with the problem solving approach currently emphasized 
as a classroom procedure. Further, inasmuch as the teacher is 
likely to be an informed leader, his contributions to the class- 
room discussion, provided he operates in an atmosphere of co- 
operation, can probably lead to superior solutions without in- 
curring the dangers of resistance in its implementation. 
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COOPERATION AND COMPETITION: 
AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY IN MOTIVATION 
* J. Bernarp Mareg 


A study of considerable importance to educators in view of 
the crucial nature of motivation in classroom performance is 
Maller's comparison of the relative motivational force of co- 
operation and competition. The study attempted to compare 
the performance in simple addition of children under condi- 
tions of co-operation or seff-motivation (that is, appeal to desire 
for personal gain) with their perfgrmance under conditions of 


. group motivation or, appeal to desire for group gain. A second- 


ary purpose was to discovey the concomitant factors associated 
with either tendency. The major part of the study consisted 
of three basic.experiments involving 814 children in grades five 
through eight in fourschools of different socio-economic status. 
The, overall study involved 1530 children from ten different 
schools, 1 © 3 
The first experiment compared pupil perfcrmance in 
twelve sessions of work. In six of these, each child worked under « 
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conditions of competition; in the remaining six he worked 
under conditions of co-operation. A control group worked with- 
out any particular incentive. The results favored competition 
over co-operation, and both competition and co-operation over 
the control situation. These differences were statistically sig- 
nificant; furthermore, the superiority of performance under 
conditions of’ competition over that unaer conditions of co- 
operation increased with the practice sessions. The greater mo- 
tivational force of competition tended to be more pronounced 
among girls than boys. On the other hand, about one third of 
the students performed better under conditions of co-operation. 

In the second experiment, each child was allowed to choose 
whether he would work for himself or for the group. The 
subjects chose to work for themselves in three quarters of the 
trials, and their performance again favored competition. Again, 
certain children reversed the trend in performance. T 

In order to identify the traits associated with ,competitive- 
ness and co-operation, Maller selected the 200 most co-operative 
and the 200 most competitive members of his overall group. 
These he compared on the basis of reputation, behavior, intelli- 
gence, scholastic status, physical traits, social and moral traits, 
home environment, and so on. 'The attempt was not particu- 
larly successful; in general, competitiveness and co-operation 
appeared to be relatively independent of sex, age, scholastic 
standing, health, and nationality. Co-operation was found to be , 
slightly correlated with intelligence, moral knowledge, and re- 
sistance to suggestion. 

In the third experiment, Maller compared competition as 
an incentive with various forms of co-operation: teamwork 
(teams chosen by captains) , partnership (co-operation in pairs) , 
boys versus girls, arbitrary grouping (class divided arbitrarily 
into two groups by the experimenter) , and overall grouping 


of the class as a whole. Once again, pupil performance favored „ 


competition on an overall basis, but; performance under condi- 
tions of competition was found to be ^nferior to that motivated 
through boys-versus-girls co-operation. 

It is to be noted that Maller's design jin the second experi- 
ment places co-operation in a setting of competition—that is, 
he defines co-operation as members co-operating as a group in 
order to compete more advantageously against another group. 
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The superiority of co-operation over competition under condi- 
tions of sex rivalry (boys versus girls) must be considered in 
that light. He did not compare competition against co-opera- 
tion with the latter devoid of obvious competition. Nor did he 
consider the factor of group cohesiveness. Also important is the 
fact that the task which Maller imposed was not a particularly 
co-operative activity in which individual success is dependent on 
greup co-operation—that is, the task tended to lend itself 
readily to independent work—and, of course, the study pertains 
to American children whose up-bringing is possibly more com- 
petitive than that of certain other national groups. His results 
may also be a function of the age level. Maller suggests that the 
lack of practice in group co-operation— that is, the lack of train- 
ing in working with a group for a common goal—precludes the 
formation of habits of co-operation and group loyalty, a pos- 
sibilfty which may have been somewhat more true in the twen- 
ties than it i$ of the present organization of the school. Despite 
its possible limitations, Maller's study has interesting impli- 
cations for our present society and for the school whose orien- 
tation at present is still essentially competitive. 
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WHEN SHOULD CHILDREN BEGIN TO READ? 
e Maser V. MonPHETT 
7 and CARLETON WASHBURNE 


e 


The subjects of this important study, conducted in 1928— 
29, comprised, the total first-grade enrollment of the Winnetka 
(Illinois) public school. (n= 141.) Beginning first-graders 
were tested by the Detroit First Grade Intelligence Test and 
the Stanford Revision of the Binet test. Reading proficiency was 
measured by sight-word lists and the Gray Standardized Oral 
Reading Check. All eight of the Winnetka first-grade teachers , 
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L 
co-operated in the study, but they were not told the mental age 
of their pupils. 

The study attempted to relate the reading progress of first- 
graders to the level of their mental development. The results 
can be summarized as follows: when the Detroit test was used 
as the basis for determining intellectual status, the children who 
had a mental age’ of six years and six months made far greater 
progress than did those who were less mentally mature, and 
practically as satisfactory progress as children of a higher men- 
tal age. When the mental age was measured by the Stanford- 
Binet, the children with a mental age of six vears and six 
months again made better progress in reading than did those 
of lesser mental maturity; however, they made somewhat less 
satisfactory progress than did those of greater mental ages. 
A repetition of the experiment in 1929-30 with different teach- 
ers and different children confirmed the earlier experiments in 
all its basic conclusions. 

The study is frequently cited in support of the position 
that it takes a mental age of six years and rix months in order 
to learn to read the way reading is taught in our schools today. 
It is felt that this mental age lessens the likelihood of failure 
and discouragement attending the child’s attempt to read when 
he is not “ready,” and that, correspondingly, it increases the 
effectiveness of the school. 

The study should be related to that of Gates, conducted 
some eight years later, who attempted to determine the opti- 
mum mental age at which reading should be introduced. In 
contrast to the findings of Morphett and Washburne, Gates 
pointed out that the crucizl mental age for reading varies with 
the material and the type of teaching; the mental age that is 
required for learning to read under one program or with one 


method may be entirely different from that required under,, 


other circumstances. Gates conclud:d that the determination of 
the optimum age for reading readiness is not as simple as 
Morphett and Washburne had suggested, and <hat it is pos- 
sible for a child with a mental age of five to learn to read. 
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SPELLING INQUIRY EB 
° Joseren M. Rick 


G 


Probably none of the pioneers in early educational re- 
search deserves more credit than Rice, whose investigation of 
spelling marks education’s first attempt at the objective study 
of educatioral problems. Although experimentation in the 
physical sciences and lab experimentation anteceded his rela- 
tively crude investigation, his study of spelling, conducted in 
the early 1890's, constitutes the first attempt at educational 
field, experimentation. 

Born ingl 857, Rice received his M.D. degree in 1881. After 
a brief practice of medicine, he went to Europe where he 
studied pedagogics and psychology at the major educational cen- 
ters of Germany. After his return to America, he devoted his 
whole energy to the improvement of American educational 
practice which he felt dragged behind that of Europe and, par- 
ticularly, of Germany. 

As editor of Forum, he campaigned vigorously to improve 
school practice. As one of his first activities, he undertook a 
relatively comprehensive tour of American schools, visiting 
some twelve hundred teachers in the Eastern and Mid-Western 
states. He was particularly disappointed at the mechanical way 
in which learning took place, the emphasis on isolated facts, and 
the failure to relate education to pupil interest. The articles 
which he wrote in support of more effective teaching were 
largely ignored. e 

However, Rice was not so easily discouraged; he proceeded 
to collect evidence to prove his point. Among the problems cur- 
rent at that time was a mof'ement toward extending the curricu- 
lum to include such subjects as home economics and manual 
training. This extension, Rice noted, was opposed by many— 
inclugling many educators—who felt that any addition to the 
curriculum had to be made at the expensé of the basig curricu- 
lum then in vogue. Rice, basing his views on what he felt was 
an imadequate use of school time, rejected the assumption that 
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the results to be obtained from the learning of any one subject 
was proportional to the time devoted to it. Choosing spelling as 
an area in which he felt much of the instruction was essentially 
lifeless and unprofitable, ‘he devised a test which he adminis- 
tered tọ some 100,000 children. His results showed little rela- 
tionship between the spelling gains noted and the class time 
spent on the subject; schools devoting ten to fifteen minutes a 
week to the subject achieved gains equal to those spending as 
much as an hour. 

To say that Rice’s findings were not particularly well re- 
ceived is an understatement. They were ignored wherever pos- 
sible or disputed and discounted; they had relatively little ef- 
fect on educational practice for at least a quarter century. It is 
only in retrospect that his study attains significance, for it marks 
the beginning of education's reliance on evidence in the, solu- 
„tion of educational problems and, accordingly- represents a 
major step toward the modern view that educational problems 
must be settled by investigation, rather than by argumentation. 

Rice’s work was not limited to the investigation of spelling; 
as editor of Forum he published some twenty articles oriented 
toward the improvement of educational practice. His contribu- 
tions are most adequately reported in his book, Scientific Man- 
agement in Education. The rejection of his findings points to a 


common problem faced by research workers. Generally, the, 


efforts of an outsider who uncovers weaknesses in the educa- 
tional program are resented. 
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LEVELS OF ASPIRATION IN 
ACADEMICALLY SUCCESSFUL AND UNSUCCESSFUL CHILDREN 
PAULINE S, SEARS 


The meaning which a task has for the individual must be 
considered from the standpoint of its relationship to the self- 
concept which he has built up over the years. Generaliy, the 
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individual attempts to compete with himself; he may have a 
need to perform well in order to maintain status, and he gen- 
erally strives to make a good showing. In addition, he generally 
attempts to derive from the situation in which he finds himself 
some degree of social approval front persons whose appraisals 
he values. Sears’ study was concerned with the effect which past 
success or failure has on the level of aspiration of ego-involved 
subjects who have experienced characteristically continued 
success or continued failure with a particular task, and who, 
therefore, have certain expectations relative to their ability to 
perform adequately. It was her hypothesis that his level of 
aspiration in, the performance of a given task is a function of 
the success-failure status of the past experiences which a student 
associates with the task. 

The subjects were children of the fourth through the sixth 
grades, and the tasks were those dealing with reading and 
arithmetic with which the children had already has some con- 
tact. The success group was composed of children who during 
their entire school life had shown evidence of success in aca- 
demic subjects including reading and arithmetic. The failure 
group, on the other hand, had the opposite experience. A third 
group was made up of children who had had success experi- 
ences with reading and failure experiences with arithmetic. 
All the children selected were ego-involved in the sense of being 
interested in the quality of their performance. The three 
groups were equated on such variables as chronological age, 
mental age, and sex. 

After a preliminary trial, or neutral, session, the success 
group was advised that it had done exceedingly well and each 
member was told: "You did the fixst test in so many seconds: 
what are you going to ty to do ft in this time?" The failure 
group, on the other hand, was rebjiked for its lack of perform- 
ance and asked to try again to see if it could improve. Each child 
also was asked how long ke thought it would take him to do 
the test this time. In allecases, the variable involved was the 
discrepancy score between the performance time required for a 
given trial and the level of aspiration the child set for the next 
trial, The study concerned itself both with the average discrep- 
ancy and with the variability of these diserepancies for each of 
the groups over a set of twenty trials. 
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The results showed the success group capable of keeping 
its aim rather close to target; throughout the experiment they 
maintained a relatively small positive discrepancy. The failure 
group, on the other hand, showed a significantly larger discrep- 
ancy score between their level of aspiration and their previous 
performance, and a greater variability in this discrepancy. By 
comparison With the success group, the failure group scattered 
its estimates widely in both directions from the performance 
they might logically have expected to achieve from their 
previous performance. Their reactions to the frustration situa- 
tion apparently followed several different patterns: in some 
cases, it seems as if apathetic behavior developed, perhaps due 
to the subjects having reached the frustration level, with the re- 
sult that they then seemed to continue to tolerate a slight 
positive discrepancy. Some, on the other hand, continued to 
strive for the improbable, and still others appeared to lose per- 
spective, vacillating from a realistic estimate to estimates that 
were either unrealistically high or unrealistically low. 

Understanding the failure reaction may involve a number 
of hypotheses. There is obviously no simple formulation that 
will describe completely the complicated state of affairs; it may 
well differ from subject to subject and from situation to situa- 
tion depending on such things as the nature of the individual's 
self-concept and his ego-involvement in the task. It is possible 
that some failure subjects felt that their willingness to try would 
be rewarded—at least for effort, if not for success; they per- 
haps considered the statement of their goal as a goal in itself. 
Others may have striven for achievement below what they 
could do as a means of attaining "success" by doing better than 
expected. It is also possiblethat certain subjects, faced with an 
unpleasant situation, behaved in a trial-and-error fashion; they 
may even have developed a certain degree of anxiety which 
may have caused them to lose perspective;and to behave in a 
rather erratic fashion. Others mayshave continued to pursue 
impossible goals apparently in a desperate attempt to maintain 
their self-concept of personal adequacy. 

The study has very definite implications for education and 
should be considered in connection with the self-concept, moti- 
vation, and other aspects of the dynamics of student behavior 
and classroom achievement. It has obvious bearing, for in- 
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stance, on the matter of grading in the school and on other 
forms of reward. If we are to accept the conclusions and impli- 
cations of this experiment, it would seem that success tends to 
lead the individual to set appropriate goals in line with his 
abilities and, therefore, success lead8 to further success. Con- 
tinued failure, on the other hand, leads him to set goals that are 
unrealistic and, thereby, to deprive himself of the rewárd and 
satisfaction which only true achievement cane provide. The re- 
sufts would also mean that the teacher, if he is to promote the 
development of a positive self-concept and a realistic level of 
aspiration on the part of his students—and thus place achieve- 
ment on a self-perpetuating basis—must provide them with 
individualized—and attainable—goals. 
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STUDIES OF UNRELIABILITY IN GRADING 
R DANIEL STARCH 


and Epwarp C. ELLIOTT 


Of major importance to education, in view of the promi- 
nent position occupied by academic testing in the operation of 
the school, are the well-known studies of the unreliability of 
grading essay exams conducted by Starch and Elliott just prior 
to World War I. 

The first study concerned the unreliability of grading 
English examinations. Two examinations in first-year high- 
school English were duplicated in their original form, and 
copies were sent to two hufhdred high schools in the North Cen- 
tral Association with a request that the principal teacher in 
first-year English grade the two papers according to the practices 
and standards of the school.gOf the one hundred fifty-two papers 
returned, ten had to be rejected because of wide differences in 
the grading standards of the schools involved, leaving a total 
of one hundred forty-two usable grades. It was further necessary 
to wgight the grades of the schools using 70 as a passing grade 
to calibrate the grades given to’ the leveleof the schools using 
75 as a passing grade. The results showed startling discrepanctes 
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—up’to some 35-40 points in some cases. Not only were the 
papers passed by some graders and failed by others, but the 
order of quality of the two papers was reversed in many in- 
stances, : 

The same two papers were graded by eighty-six univer- 
sity students taking a course on the teaching of English (very 
few having had teaching experience) ; except for their grading 
somewhat more leniently, the students gave approximately the 
same distribution of grades as the teachers. The papers were 
also graded by a class of superintendents, principals, and teach- 
ers taking a course in educational measurements; they also gave 
a distribution of grades essentially similar to that of the grades 
given by the teachers. 

The wide discrepancy in the grading of these papers led 
some people to question whether the unreliability was rela- 
tively peculiar to grading in the area of English. To test» this 
hypothesis, Starch and Elliott investigated un:eliability in 
grading in the area of geometry, where greater objectivity and 
accuracy might have been expected. A geometry paper was 
sent to one hundred eighty high schools in*the North Central 
Association, again with the request that the principal teacher 
in mathematics grade it according to the practices and standards 
of the school. A total of one hundred twenty-eight usable re- 
turns were obtained. Even greater deviations in grading were 


obtained than in the English papers; even after adjustment for * 


differences between the passing standards of the various schools 
involved, the grades ranged from 28 to 92. 

In a third investigation, ten papers in freshman English 
were graded independently by ten instructors of the various 
sections of college-freshman English. All instructors had 
given the same final examination, and each had already graded 
the papers of his own sectioris. It was found, among other things, 
that two instructors graded much lower "and two instructors 
graded much higher than the average. Even when the grades 
were weighted to overcome the lack of uniformity in leniency, 
sizable differences still existed, especially with respect to two 
papers which were graded from 44 to 81 for one and from 20 
to 65 for the other, Another phase of the study checked tlie ex- 
tent to which an instructor agreed with his own grade when he 


regraded the same paper. An average difference of over four 
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points was noted. This difference was also found in other sub- 
jects, such as language and science. 

These studies made a considerable contribution to educa- 
tional practice in pointing out the unreliability in the grading 
of the essay examination. They were probably instrumental in 
the relative wane of the essay examination and the rise of the 
objective type test. Starch interprets his results as supporting 
coarser grading—for example, in units Of five rather than in 
units of one or even letter grades, with or without the plus and 
minus. He was probably also influential in the shift from nu- 
merical to letter grades. 
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GENETIC STUDIES OF GENIUS 
Lewis M. TERMAN 


One of the most significant studies relating to education is 
the comprehensive investigation of gifted children conducted 
by Terman and his co-workers under a grant from the Com- 
monwealth Fund and aid from Stanford University. It is pub- 
lished in five volumes, each describing one stage of the investi- 
gation. Volume I, probably the most widely known, analyzes 
the intellectual and personality traits of 1000 gifted children in 
central California in,the early 1920's. Volumes 3, 4, and 5 rep- 
resent a follow-up of the same group after five, twenty-five and 
thirty-five years, respectively Volume 9 deals with the child- 
hood and youth of the “geniuses” of history and attempts to set 
a minimum estimate “ef their likely intellectual level. 

The major sarfiple for the first study consisted of 648 
gifted children in grades one through eight. A second group of 
356 children of ‘the same age living outside the main areas of 

*the study were also included, but less data were collected 
about them. A third group consisted 6t 378 high-school students. 
In addition, a small number of cases were also selected because 
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of outstanding status in such areas as music and art. A fifth 
group of 800 non-selected students from the same schools were 
used as control. On each of the cases in the major sample, 
some hundred pages of data were gathered, sixty-five pages of 
which concerned test and measurement data, including two in- 
telligence tests; one education achievement test; tests of general 
information"in the areas of science, history, literature, and the 
arts; tests, of interest in and knowledge of sports and games; 
reading records, and so on. The additional thirty-five pages con- 
cerned questionnaire data regarding home background, school 
background, medical history, rating of the home and the neigh- 
borhood, and so on. In the early phase of the study the mini- 
mum IQ required for inclusion in the study was 140; this was 
later dropped to 132. 

The investigation suggested that gifted children, as a group, 


were superior in all desirable traits; this evidence refuted the. 


belief prevalent at the time that intellectual precocity was gen- 
erally accompanied by inferiority in non-intellectual areas. 
Terman’s data showed that the gifted group displayed physical 
superiority, acceleration in school, interest in school subjects 
(particularly those of an abstract nature) , versatility, breadth 
of reading interest, early maturation, and decisive superiority 
in such character and personality traits as self-confidence, per- 
sistence, and strength of character, They also surpassed normal 
children in honesty and other moral traits. They showed no 
lack of interest or ability in sports. 

The gifted displayed both hereditary and environmental 
advantages, The number of eminent relatives among them was 
impressive: one quarter had relatives in the Hall of Fame. They 
also came from homes superior in socio-economic status; 81 per- 
cent of the parents were professiohal and Semi-professional; 18 
percent were skilled and semrskilled. Most of the children had 
at least one parent who was a college graduate. Among the in- 
teresting sidelights of the study was the fact that the sample in- 
cluded an excess of boys and of firstborm. It also was noted 
that the investigators could identify the gifted child in a class- 
room more accurately by selecting the youngess member of the 
class than could the teacher on the basis of judgment. 

The second volume ofsthe series deals with the study of 301 
outstanding mén in history with a view to discovering the mini- 
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mum level of mental endowment that they must have possessed 
in order to have accomplished what they did. A case study was 
compiled for each of the subjects; it was found, for example, 
that many of them had been able to read at the age of three 
or had studied Greek and Latif at a preschool age. The 
geniuses of history gave evidence both of superior hereditary 
and of environmental advantages; they also displayed the usual 
characteristics of the gifted. $ 

The third volume was a five-year follow-up and included 
97 percent of the original group of gifted children. The study 
duplicated essentially the same measurements. It was found, for 
instance, that the average IQ of the group had dropped slightly, 
as might have been expected on the basis of the phenomenon 
of regression toward the mean. 

The fourth volume reports the findings of the twenty-five- 
ygar follow-up, in which data were again collected through in- 
formatiog blanks, interest and personality inventories, and 
other means. It was found, for instance, that the offspring of the 
gifted sample had an average IQ of approximately 127, which, 
again, is in lineevith the concept of regression toward the mean. 
Among the findings of this twenty-five-year follow-up, there 
was evidence of greater marital adjustment among the gifted 
than for the general population, a lower death rate, a lower in- 
cidence of,delinquency, a better record of employment, a 
higher level of professional accomplishment, and a continua- 
tion of such personality characteristics as a sense of humor, 
cheerfulness, optimism, will-power and perseverance, desire to 
excel, and self-confidence. They gave every indication that gift- 
edness in youth is a fairly good indication of similar giftedness 
throughout life. On the other kand, a number of these gifted 
children did not achieve in keeping with their potentialities, 
but these could not be distinguished from the more success- 
ful with respect to intellectual status. Whatever differences 
were involved appeared to center around such personality 
characteristics as driv@and perseverance. The fifth volume pre- 
sents a thirty-five-year follow-up of the group and suggests a 
continuation of tle same life of success and outstanding achieve- 
merits. 

Terman’s study is an especially góod example of a carefully 
planned and executed longitudinal investigation. His success ine 
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obtaining co-operation and maintaining contact with his sub- 
jects is in large part a reflection of the intellectual and cul- 
tural level of the subjects involved. The study is obviously a 
classic in the field; its contribution to the understanding of the 
gifted child is becoming of greater importance with the present 
emphasis upon the education of the gifted. Not only has it 
answered a nuniber of questions concerning the gifted, but it 
has also set the pattérn for further investigation in this area. . 
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THE DISCIPLINARY VALUE OF HIGH-SCHOOL STUDIES 
Epwarp L. THORNDIKE 


Thorndike’s early work in educational psychology, partic- 
ularly in transfer of training, led him to question the transfer 
value of such classical subjects as Latin, the sciences, and mathe- 
matics. He undertook a study to determine the relative value 
of the various high-school subjects in the improvement of 
reasoning ability. The study was based on the comparison of 
the gains in reasoning made by students enrolled in the vari- 
ous high-school curricula. It inyolved the testing of over 8000 
pupils in grades nine through eleven with.Form A of the 
LE.R. Test of Selective Relational Thinking and the LE.R. 
Test of Generalization and Organization in the fall of 1922, 
and agdin in the spring of 1923 with Form B of the same 
tests. The study was repeated under Thorndike’s direction by 
Broyler and Woodyard, the sample in this case being approxi- 
mately 5000. In both stüdies, the gain in reasoning ability of 


the group enrolled in business drawing, English, history, 
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music, shop, and Spanish was used as a point of reference, and 
the gains from the other curricula were measured as an index 
of departure from this benchmark. Unfortunately, the two 
studies did not show any great*degree of consistency in the 
ranking of the subject areas from the standpoint of the gain in 
reasoning ability which they promoted. Combining the results 
of the two studies, the subject areas came out in the following 
order: (1) algebra, geometry, trigonometry; (2) civics, eco- 
nomics, psychology, sociology; (3) chemistry, physics, general 
sciences; (4) arithmetic, bookkeeping; (5) physical training; 
(6) Latin and French; business, drawing, English, history, 
music, shop, Spanish; (7) cooking, sewing, stenography; (8) bi- 
ology, physiology, agriculture; and (9) dramatic art. However, 
the differences in all cases were relatively small. It was Thorn- 
dike's conclusion that “the expectation of any large difference 
in genergl improvement of the mind from one study rather than 
another seemed doomed to disappointment.” He pointed out 
further that the balance in favor of any study is certainly not 
large; discipligary values may be real and deserve weight in 
planning the curriculum, but the weight should be reasonable. 
A more adequate study of the same problem is that of Wes- 
man who overcame one of the basic weaknesses of the previous 
studies—that is, the fact that no distinction had been made be- 
tween being merely enrolled in a given curriculum and master- 
ing its content. Wesman's study duplicated the other two, with 
the added feature of measuring the degree of achievement in 
the subjects being compared. His results agree rather closely 
with those of the two previous studies and, in general, confirm 
the conclusion that the transfer or disciplinary value of the 
various academic cufricula if the improvement of reasoning 
ability is not appreciably different from subject to subject. He 
concluded that, "in general, the study fails to reveal superior 
transfer to intelligenag for any one of the achievement areas 
measured and indicetes the desirability of direct training in 
mental «processes rather than dependence on transfer from 
school subjects.’ 
e — These studies constitute an important landmark from the 
standpoint of curriculum construction and mark the beginning 
of the de-emphasis of the classic subjects on the sttength of their 
«disciplinary power. It is the general consensus today that there 
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is no superior subject matter for transfer; rather there are 
only superior learning experiences, and transfer is more a func- 
tion of the way learning takes place than of the subject matter 
involved. It should also be noted that in all three studies a 
substantial relationship was noted between the extent of 
transfer and the:intellectual status of the individual. 
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THE LAWS OF LEARNING A 
Epwarp L. THORNDIKE 


Probably no other research studies have had,more effect on 
American education than have Thorndike’s studies in learning. 
They mark the beginning of the modern experimental attack 
on the problem of learning and of the modern development 
of the theory of learning. Although his experiments were con- 
ducted on animal subjects, they had tremendous impact on edu- 
cational practice in the first decades of this century, and are 
valuable even today. 

His investigations comprised a number of experimental 
studies with various animals and were designed to determine 
the factors governing the process of learning. In some of his 
early studies, he had fishes learn to go through a small hole in 
a dividing plate in order to get away from the sunlight into a 
shady spot. Motivated by their aversion to strong light, the fish 
gradually learned to find the hole with greater and greater 
success. In his experiments with chicks, Thorndike had them 
find their way through mazes in order to get food. In.all cases, 
the animals showed a progressive, though erratic, decline in 
the time they needed to attain a solution. » 

Probably his best known experiments are those in which 
a hungry cat was placed in a box from which it could free it- 
self by pulling a string, pressing a lever, or turning a buttona 
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After trying to squeeze through the slats of the box or clawing 
at the door, the cat finally hit on the escape device—generally 
by accident—and was able to get the food. As it was placed in 
the box in later trials, its activitiés became progressively more 
directly oriented toward the escape mechanism until, after a 
number of trials, its escape was relatively automátic. In all 
Cases, however, learning proceeded largely through the gradual 
elimination of error from a trial-and-error approach; the dis- 
play of insight, as Thorndike saw it, was minimal, if not com- 
pletely lacking. 

Thorndike’s experiments have been subjected to some de- 
gree of criticism; it is felt, for instance, that his interpretation of 
learning is too mechanistic, that it does not give enough credit to 
the learner for his reasoning ability. It is possible, for example, 
that Thorndike's cats were young and relatively untamed, 
causing tpem to be more excitable and erratic than older and 
tamer animals. An even more pertinent objectien is that the 
task which he imposed on the cats was relatively devoid of 
means-ends relagionships into which they could develop insight. 
In a similar experiment with dogs, Thorndike found them to 
exemplify essentially the same learning pattern as the cats, 
though their progress tended to be somewhat smoother, perhaps 
because of their greater intelligence. On the other hand, the 
dogs did not learn as fast as monkeys and racoons, possibly be- 
cause of the greater curiosity of the latter and their greater abil- 
ity to manipulate mechanical devices because of the construc- 
tion of their paws. 

In a similar study with monkeys, in which he used such 
signals as giving them food when the experimenter had the 
food in his left hand “but not*when it was in his right hand, 
Thorndike noted that the monkeys could discriminate between 
certain signals byt not others. He felt that the reasoning ability 
of animals was relatively limited, and that trial-and-error rather 
than insight was the dominant factor in learning. These find- 
ings have. been partially contradicted by other investigations, 
at least from theestandpoint of emphasis. ‘The issue seems to 
revolve around the definition of reasoning; apparently apes 
and monkeys are able to solve problems which demand a 
fairly high degree of abstraction, or ability to discover rela-, 
tionships, as well as memory, but whether that constitutes reá- 
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soning is a matter of definition. Thorndike was unduly pessi- 
mistic in this connection and conceived of learning as being 
relatively mechanical. Kóhler, on the other hand, was able to 
demonstrate a number of instances of reasoning or “insight” 
in chimpanzees, such as piling boxes one on top of another in 
order to reach a banana on the ceiling of the cage or putting two 
sticks together in order to reach a banana placed outside the 
cage. 

Thorndike’s principal contributions to psychological sci- 
ence are his two major laws of learning: the law of exercise and 
the law of effect. The law of exercise stated that the more fre- 
quently a neural connection is used, the stronger it* becomes. 
Its counterpart, the law of disuse, postulated that when a con- 
nection is not used it becomes weakened. It is best considered 
as a factor in memory and forgetting rather than of learning 
per se. The law of exercise (use) has been criticized by a nun)- 
ber of psychologists on the grounds that even ofteri-repeated 
activities are frequently not learned, a man may look at his 
watch twenty-five times a day and still not know whether the 
numbers are Arabic or Roman. The concept or exercise, as we 
see it today, is the principle which describes how learning is 
acquired under certain circumstances rather than as a cause of 
learning; it is considered a necessary but not sufficient condition 
for learning to take place. 

Thorndike’s law of effect, originally had two components, 
namely (1) S-R (stimulus-response) bonds followed by satisfy- 
ing after-effects tend to be strengthened, and (2) S-R bonds fol- 
lowed by annoying after-effects tend to be weakened. (The lat- 
ter component was discarded.) The law of effect is, generally 
speaking, the most important law in psychology of learning, 
relating as it does to the concept of motivation. It has, of course, 
not received complete endorsement; some psychologists prefer 
the more general concept of reinforcement which is, in a sense, 
not radically different from the concept of effect. 

Nevertheless, regardless of its theoretical validity, the law 
of effect, in its broad sense, has unquestioned operational use- 
fulness and is generally accepted by practitioners in the field. 
The law of exercise, on, the other hand, is somewhat less aë- 

_ ceptable. At one time, it served as the basis for the justification 
Gf drill as the basis of instruction, a practice which has more or 
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less been superseded by the present emphasis on meaningful- 
ness. It is now realized that only meaningful practice leads to 
improvement. Both of these laws have been subjected to con- 
siderable discussion in the psychological literature, and no 
clearcut evaluation of their status can be given in the short space 
here. In general, the major objections to Thorndike’ s laws of 
learning center around the relatively mechanistic interpreta- 
tion of learning which they imply. A clear understanding of 
their nature would call for a thorough background in the psy- 
chology of learning. 
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THE TEACHER'S WORD BOOK 
Epwarp L. THORNDIKE 


Of interest to teachers in the elementary school are 
"Thorndike's three vocabulary studies in which he identified the 
10,000, 20,000, and 30,009 most witiely used words. Although 
some work in this direction had been done prior to his, and al- 
though more adequate studies Ifave been conducted since, 


ə Thorndike’s. studies still remain among the better known. The 


magnitude of the task alonf is frightening. The first word list 
(10,000 words) , published in 1921, was selected from a count of 
"about 625,000 words from the literature of children; about 
3,000,000 words from the Bible and English Classics; and about 
3,000000 words from elementary-school textbooks; about 50,- 
000 words from books about cooking, sewing, farming, the 
trades and the like; about 90,000 words from the daily news- 
papefs; and about 500,000 words from correspondence." 
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'The words are classified into 1000, 2000, 3000, . . . levels 
according to frequency of occurrence, with a further break- 
down of the first 1000 words into the various 100 levels, and the 
next 4000 in 500 levels of frequency of use. The words are also 
rated on "range" or extent of use in the forty-one sources con- 
sulted in’ the»derivation of the list. His word lists of 20,000 
1932) and of 30,000 words (1944) are essentially a continua- 
tion of his first study. Again, the words are rated as to range 


. and frequency of use. 


Thorndike felt the word lists would be of benefit to the 
teacher in judging the importance and difficulty of a given 
word as the basis for deciding on the emphasis to be placed 
on it at a given grade level. He pointed out emphatically that 
they were not to be construed as spelling lists. He acknowledged 
that the lists were not perfect measures of the relative impor- 
tance of the word listed. A word may have personal interest 
atid value for a student and yet not be of common currency 
in the world's readings. He also pointed out that tens of 
thousands of hours of further counting would have been neces- 
sary to measure the frequency of use of words with exactness. 
He acknowledged the possibility that some one thousand words 
might be more deserving of inclusion in the lists, and that the 
order of the lists might be changed somewhat. He had par- 
ticular trouble with the correct placement of proper names, 
new words, and abbreviations. It would also follow that the list 
would become out-of-date with the inclusion of new words and 
the deletion of older words. It would also be true that regional 
differences—for example, rural-urban differences—exist, which 
make such a list somewhat „short of perfect as a guide. Never- 
theless, the lists, in addition to promoting further studies in this 
area, have had definite influence on the concept of controlled 
vocabulary load, particularly in the primary grades and, of 
course, more recently in the field of readability. 
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FACTORIAL STUDIES OF THE MIND 
Louis L. THURSTONE 
and THELMA G. THURSTONE 


* 

Particularly significant to vocational counsellors are the 
investigations of the nature of intelligence conducted by the 
Thurstones, in which they attempted to identify the basic com- 
ponents of the mind. These and later studies have isolated a 
number ofgnental factors or abilities, primary among which, of 
course, is the verbal factor (V). Other factors commonly ac- 
cepted include the numerical factor (N), the word fluency 
factor (W), the spatial factor (S) , the memory factor (M), the 
reasoning factor (R), and the perceptual factor (P). 

The major study involved in the identification of the pri- 
mary mental abilities is a study conducted in the thirties, involv- 
ing sixty tests, many of which were devised specifically for the 
study. In addition, data on chronological age, mental age, and 
sex were added for a total of 63 variables to be processed 
through factor analysis. The subjects were 710 out of 1154 
eighth-grade children for whom complete records were avail- 
able. The factors were rotated by means of the common cen- 
troid method of factor analysis te provide seven identifiable 
factors (N,W,S, V, M,R, "and p, and three relatively inde- 
terminate factors. The results were checked in a second fac- 
torial study involving 437 cases, the data for which were again 
processed by factor analysis to yield the same factors. 

The Thurstones have made valuable contributions in a 
large number of vital psychological areas, particularly the 
measurement of attitudes, interest, and intelligence. They also 
have made equally worthwhile contributions in the develop- 
ment of rating scales, scale analysis, and fáctor analysjs. Most of 
the work with which we are concerned here is based on factor | 
anajysis, and an appraisal of their studies requires an under." 
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standing of the strength and limitations of factor analysis, 
some of which have been mentioned in Chapter 11. Neverthe- 
less, their contributions constitute a valuable addition to the 
field of psychometrics. From a theoretical point of view, their 
position regarding intelligence is in apparent conflict with that 
"of Spearnian, though the difference is one of orientation and 
emphasis rather thax of outright disagreement. The Thurstone 
approach is particularly appropriate in vocational guidance 
which is based, in large measure, on the differential adequacy 
of the counselee’s aptitudes or primary mental abilities. 
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TEACHER'S ATTITUDES 
TOWARD CHILDREN'S BEHAVIORAL PROBLEMS 
2 E. K. WICKMAN 


This widely quoted study was conducted in 1928 under the 
auspices of the Commonwealth Fund. A total of 511 teachers 
and 30 clinicians rated fifty behavior problems on their relative 
severity. The results revealed a substantial reversal in the rat- 
ings of teachers and clinicians: of the twelve behavior prob- 
lems rated most severe by teachers, two were rated among the 
least severe by the clinicians; and of the twelve behavior prob- 
lems rated least severe by teachers, three were rated among the 
most severe by the clinicians. In general, it might be said that 
teachers considered shyness, sensitivity, unsociability, fearful- 
ness, dreaminess, and other purely "personal" problems which 
did not interfere with the teacher's immediate purpose among 
the least serious, while the clinicians rated these factors among 
the most serious. On the other hand, teachers rated behavior 
problems relating to sex, dishonesty, aud disobedience as much 
more serious than did the clinicians. More simply, teachers 
placed emphasis on anti-social tendencies (defiance of authority 
and violation of rules; clinicians, on the contrary, saw grêat- 

, est danger in unsocial tendencies (shyness and sensitivity) . The 
» study revealed, for example, a tendency for teachers . to 
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counterattack the “attacking” type of problem behavior and 
to indulge habits of withdrawal and dependency—thus ag- 
gravating both unhealthy conditions. 

The study is often quoted as evidence of the fact that teach- 
ers do not understand what constitutes a serious mental 


health problem. This interpretation is relatively gratuitous, “ 


revealing some lack of understanding of«the nature of the 
study. Wickman points to differences in professional interest; 
the clinician is interested in the social and emotional adjust- 
ment of the child while the teacher is interested in his educa- 


tional accomplishment. 
Wickman points very clearly to differences in the directions 


given to the two groups: “(1) the directions to teachers for 


rating were phrased in such a way as to secure responses to the 
present problem and the question of the significance of the 
présent behavior disorder upon the future development of the 
child, though possibly unavoidably implied, was not definitély 
raised. The task set was to rate the degree of maladjustment 
represented by the immediate problem. (2) Care was also 
taken to establish in the teachers a mental set for responding 
to the “seriousness of,” the amount of "difficulty produced 
by" the particular type of troublesome behavior. The assump- 
tion was that the degree to which teachers found a certain 
trait serious, difficult, or undesirable represents the amount of 
attention they directed to the problem and the effort exerted 
toward its modification. (3) Then, too, in order to elicit the 
first, unrationalized reactions, the teachers were instructed to 
rate as rapidly as possible and a time limit was imposed for 
‘completing the ratings." The clinicians, on the other hand, 
instead of evaluating tlfe present problem, rated its signifi- 
cance with respect to its future effects in limiting a child's 
happiness, success, and general welfare after leaving school and 

` on entering adult life." The differences in ratings between 
teachers and clinicians þecome more understandable in the 
light of the differences in the directions which they received. 
It should be noted that more recent studies incorporating 
equivalence in the directions given both to the clinicians and to 
the teachers have revealed much closer agreement in their atti- 
tudes as to the severity of children’s behavior problems. Schrupp 


and Gjerde, in a repetition of Wickman’s study using the same «* 
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set of directions for both groups, found a correlation of 0.56 in 
the ratings of the two groups in contrast to the correlation of 
—0.04 found by Wickman. Whether one needs to be disturbed 
over the discrepancy in outlook that still exists between teach- 
ers and clinicians is a matter of opinion. There may be a need 
>for a further shift of teachers from concern over breaches of 
classroom decorum to a more objective consideration of be- 
havior from the standpoint of the long-term development of 
the whole child. On the other hand, it is questionable 
whether there should ever be complete agreement in view of 
their different purposes and the different settings in which 
they operate. 
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APPENDIX 


The Thesis and Dissertation 


The research report with which most people studying this 
text are concerned is the master’s thesis or the doctoral disserta- 
tion. It, therefore, seems advisable to devote a section to this 
important project, especially since, though such a próject 
should generally be “the accomplishment of a lifetime,” the 
end-result is tao frequently a disappointment. 

Unfortunately, no magic formula can be given that will 
ensure an adequate product, and, though this section will at- 
tempt to present a few ideas on the various aspects of con- 
ducting and reporting research, these ideas are simply sugges- 
tions. Generally, the giving of specific rules is incompatible with 
the whole process of research which, to be fruitful, must re- 
main flexible. Not only is a good research study not to be 
equated with step-by-step directions, but further, anyone who 


.needs such help probably should not be doing research in the 


first place. k € 


THE RESEARCH PROPOSAL 


Research starts with the identification of a problem. This 
is the first step in the sequence; it is also of prime importance, 
for probably no aspect of the study has a greater bearing on the 
success ofthe overall venture than the wise choice of a problem. 
As we have seen ‘in Chapter 4, it is both the prerogative and 
the responsibility of the graduate student to identify a suitable 
topic; devise a suitable plan of attack® collect, process, and in- 
terpret the required data; and finally to write the report. It is, 
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here that the student will establish his claim to status as a 
leader in the profession. 

The early stages of the selection of a topic is generally a 
matter of trial-and-error as the student traces one lead after 
another, dropping an idea here, gradually developing an- 
other, until finally a topic emerges. An important part of this 
search is discussing ideas with others, whose reactions in- 
variably lead to a refinement of the proposed study. Research, 
seminars conducted for students working on their disserta- 
tions can be of great help in this connection. There is prob- 
ably no better way of having the student clarify his thinking 
on every phase of his proposed investigation than requiring 
him to defend his proposal before such a seminar, prior to 
submission for approval by his committee. A key person in 
the process of choosing a topic is the student’s advisor, who, 
because of his familiarity with the field, can generally save the 
student much aimless wandering and exploration of blind 
alleys. Major professors in the field are also valuable sources of 
help in formulating a tentative proposal for approval by the 
advisor and, eventually, by the committee. 

On the other hand, the student seeking faculty help should 
come with ideas to discuss and with tentative topics clearly 
formulated. These ideas generally should be presented- in writ- 
ing as evidence that he has done some thinking about his prob- 
lem. It is rather difficult to give constructive advice to the 
student who “wants to write a thesis . . . ," who isn't sure of 
the area, “Administration, I guess . . . —Maybe something 
in how to deal with personnel.” Before he can be helped— 
short of being handed a topic ready-made—he needs to get his 
ideas more clearly defined, > A 

The proposal submitted for committee approval should be 
sufficiently detailed and clear that it is an actual blueprint for 
the study to follow. Generally, the proposal should present the 
general nature and the present statu of the problem, the 
theoretical and empirical framework within which it exists, 
the hypotheses to be tested, its significance and likely con- 
tribution, its feasibility, the method of attack (including the 
proposed analysis of the data) , and so forth. Although this is 2 
proposal and not the fiftal draft of the thesis or dissertation, 
jit must give evidence of careful planning and anticipation of 
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problems. Deviations from the original plans may have to be 
made, but meticulous formulation of the proposal will keep 
such modification to an absolute minimum. 


WRITING THE REPORT 


The specific arrangement of the thesis or dissertation from, 
the standpoint of such details as chapter organization varies 
from topic to topic. Thus, a short master's thesis may be or- 
ganized in three chapters: 1. The Problem; 2. The Design and 
Results of the Study; 3. The Summary and Conclusions. A 
doctoral dissertation, on the other hand, may have as many 
chapters as a good-sized book. Separate chapters may be de- 
voted to the review of the literature, to the findings, and to 
the interpretation of the data, for example. 

The length of the report also varies. Historical and survey 
stedies, for instance, tend to be longer than experimental 
studies, The criterion is not the number of pages, however, 
but the adequacy of the scope of the problem and its treat- 
ment. The author is reminded of the anecdote of the magazine 
editor who recéived a call from a neophyte writer inquiring 
about the length of the average novel. When the editor an- 
swered that the usual novel ran from 75,000 to 95,000 words, 
the young voice at the other end of the line exclaimed: 
“Well thene I’ve finished!” 

The general format also varies somewhat with the topic, 
its nature, its scope, and its complexity, as well as with the in- 
dividual preferences of the writer. Generally, however, the 

„research report divides itself into three major parts: 1. the 
preliminary section which includes the title page, the ac- 
knowledgments, the table of contents, and the list of tables; 
2. the report itself, which is divided into the introduction, the 
statement and delineation of tle problem, the development of 
the data, and tlie conclusions; and 3. the bibliography and 
other supplementary nfaterial. 


The Prolílem z 


: 

The first section of the report must present the problem, 

ifs nature, its scope, and its significance. Usually this section be- 
e 


1 Jacques Barzun, and Henry F. Graff, The Modern Researcher (New York: 
€ 


Harcourt, Brace, 1957) . p. 19. 
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gins with a general orientation to the problem area and leads 
directly into a statement of the problem to be investigated. 
This section should be appealing and challenging, and gen- 
erally it is difficult to write it well. 

The statement of the problem is crucial since it delineates 
specifically what is to be investigated and, thus, what is rele- 

“vant, what is irrelevant, and what constitutes an effective ap- 
proach to its solutión. The problem should be stated directly 
and, wherever possible, should be translated into a specific 
hypothesis to be investigated. The statement must distin- 
guish clearly between what the study will investigate and 
what it will exclude from consideration, It should also leave no 
doubt about the assumptions being made. The statement 
should come early: it is frustrating to read page after page 
of discussion before finding out what the problem is that will 
make such discussion relevant. Special terms or special mean- 
ings given to common words should be clearly defiñed in the 
interest of clarity. 

A section which is frequently under-emphasized is that 
on the significance of the problem—that is, the justification of 
the proposed study and its implications for educational prac- 
tice. While to the student the study may be all-important, the 
reader may not be enlightened about its significance and the 
possible contributions the study may make. This should be in- 
cluded in the proposal and, of course, should be integrated 
with the implications of the study discussed in the final chapter. 


The Review of the Literature 


As we have seen, the review of the literature is essential te » 


the development of the probiem and to the derivation of an 
effective approach to its solution. Not only must this section be 
thorough and exhaustive, but ät must also be organized with 
subheadings which will structure the literature with respect 
to the specific aspects of the problém. The review of the 
various sources should be analytical rather than merely cumu- 
lative—that is, the studies should be evaluated om the basis 
of adequacy and relevance rather than simply listed. Fur- 
thermore, the various sources must be integrated and synthe- 
sized to give the reader a clear picture of the status of the 
» problem as background for placing the present investigation 
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in perspective. It might be said that any review of the literature 
that is left hanging—that does not eventuate in a clearcut gen- 
eralization—is incomplete. Often, the literature is so extensive 
that the student must be selective about what he includes; 
while this involves certain risks, the writer should be in a posi- 
tion to make a judgment on whether listing one study after 
another on a given point is likely to clarify or to becloud the 
i8sue. 

Generally, students do a rather thorough job of reviewing 
the empirical literature. Frequently, however, they do not 
present an adequate conceptual framework within which their 
problem exists, nor do they relate their findings to their 
theoretical implications. For example, in investigating the 
personality characteristics of non-readers, there is apparently 
an assumption of reciprocal interaction of non-reading and per- 
soffality maladjustment. On the other hand, an investigation of 
good readers might be approached from the hypothesis that 
an exceptionally good reader may be either a well-adjusted 
individual or a maladjusted individual who compensates 
through overachievement in reading. These hypotheses are, of 
course, illustrative only; the point is that it is best not simply to 
investigate the relationship between reading and personality 
without presenting the hypothetical conception from which 
the study might have originated. 


The Design 


A study cannot be evaluated unless its procedures are re- 
ported in sufficient detail to make such an evaluation possible. 
"The section on the design should be particularly clear and pre- 
cise to allow the reader to grasp exactly what. was done and, 
in the event of a need for verification or refutation, to permit 
its exact replication. Furthermore, since a primary purpose of 
reporting research is to permit a more effective attack on a 
given problem, the procedures used in a study should be re- 
ported, evep to the point of recording the more important 
blind alleys that were tried and abandoned. 

The specific aspects of the design that need to be empha- 
sized vary with the nature of the study.<dn a survey study, for 
example, it is generally essential to describe thé locale in 
which the study is conducted, for the findings of a survey cans © 
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not be interpreted apart from such a consideration. In a survey 
of the reactions of teachers to the twelve-month school year, 
it would be essential to know whether the school buildings are 
air-conditioned, whether the community is rural or urban, and 
so on, just as a survey of the reactions of teachers toward merit 
pay would.have meaning only on the basis of the present morale 
of the teachers, the, facilities for adequate teacher evaluation, 
as well as the specific plan of merit pay proposed. On the othe? 
hand, the locale would be less important in an experimental 
study of the effects of increased emphasis on phonics in reading 
in the primary grades. Here, however, the specific exercises 
incorporated into the "experimental" method in Contrast to 
those of the “control” method would have to be described at 
length. Sample lessons and a detailed list of guidelines and 
principles for the guidance of the participating teachers might 
also be included. Similarly, the specific methods used in sele®t- 
ing.a random sample are most important in a normalive-survey 


study, while the establishment of the equivalence of the experi- 


mental and control groups is the point to emphasize in an ex- 
perimental design. 

When instruments are used, they should be described 
from the standpoint of their validity in the present case, their 
reliability, and their standardization. The report of a question- 
naire study should indicate the specific steps taken to devise and 
to improve the questionnaire and should provide evidence 
of the adequacy of the final product. Copies of all but well- 
known instruments should be included in the appendices. In a 
questionnaire study, copies of the cover letters and the follow- 
up attempts should also be included, since they have direct 
bearing on what was done and on the zesults achieved. When 
descriptions of this kind are particularly lengthy, a few sum- 
mary statements should be made in the text of the report and 
a more complete description included in the appendix. 


Collection and Interpretation of Data ~ 


No study can be better than the data on which it is based 
and the interpretation which they are given. The adequacy of 
the data relates not only to the adequacy of the research de- 
sign but, even more directly, to the adequacy of the instru- 
ments used. Skill in the choice and the use of research instru- 
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ments is, therefore, crucial to the success of the study and to 
the validity of its results and conclusions. Important here is 
the proper use of the instrument as a measuring device and, 
since the validity of an instrument and of the data which it 
yields is a concept specific to the circumstance in which it is 
used, the proper interpretation of the results ain the light of 
the problem. In an experimental study, jf the instrument is 
mot equally "fair" to the methods being compared, only mis- 
information about the relative effectiveness of the methods 
being compared can be obtained. In view of the very crucial 
role which instruments of measurements play in the conduct of 
research, ahyone without background in the theory and practice 
of tests and measurements is bound to be very much restricted 
as a research worker. 


Symmary and Conclusions 


The final section of the report proper consists of a review of 
the significant aspects of the whole study structured so that it 
leads directly to the conclusions. This summary is important in 
that it places tlfe whole study in perspective. It must be care- 
fully written, especially since frequently this is the only section 
of the report that the busy person reads. 

No part of a study is more important than any other part, 
since a defett in any part will automatically affect the whole 
study. If, however, one part can be singled out as all- 
important, it is the section which states the conclusions, for 
this is the section that presents what the study has to contribute 

. to the advancement of education as a science. It is frequently a 
* ery difficult section to write, inasmuch as it must be accurate 
and precise, as well a» insightful. 

Drawing the conclusions is a matter of clarifying “Just what 
did the study reveal?” The con€lusions can be a simple answer 
to the question or hypothesis raised in the statement of the 
problem. In more complex designs and, especially in a survey 
study where the findings are usually multiple rather than single, 
the student must arient himself to the significant aspects of his 
study. Ordinarily, the findings should be organized into a rela- 
tively small number of meaningful gyoupings of ideas, each 
with a definite significance for the problem under study. 
Particularly useless—in fact, confusing—from the standpoint 
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of the conclusions to follow, for example, is the long recita- 
tion of "findings" cited pell-mell without regard to their im- 
plications or their relative significance. 

Once the findings have^been organized into a half-dozen 
clusters, the conclusions should follow directly. If the student 
has difficulty with his conclusions, it is generally because he 
is not clear as to his findings. Perhaps he needs to go back and 
analyze his data further; he may need to establish more clearly" 
the interrelationships among his findings and between his find- 
ings and those of other investigators. He may even have to get 
a clearer perspective of the whole field. (Incidentally, a very 
common fault in research reports is that of confusing find- 
ings with conclusions and vice versa; they are, of course, differ- 
ent, and any student who takes the time should be able to tell 
them apart.) 

It must also be noted that, at this point, the investigator 
abandons his role as a scientist and becomes a philosopher. 
This, of course, puts him in a vulnerable position since inter- 
pretation always involves an element of subjectivity. On the 
other hand, this is a responsibility which the investigator has to 
assume, for certainly he should have a more adequate under- 
standing of his area of investigation than anyone else, and he 
is obligated to provide an interpretation of the meaning of his 
findings. He is, for example, in the best position to see the 
limitations of his study and to point out the need for certain 
cautions in the interpretation and application of his findings. 
He should also be capable of pointing out the direction which 


further research may take, the pitfalls to be avoided, and the 


vest utilization of research talent in the pursuit of the solution. 
This is an area in which the investigator’ can make a real con- 
tribution to the field. Certainly, he must have learned some- 
thing from his experience that he can share with future in- 
vestigators. T 

The conclusions are the expressior of the investigator s 
persona! interpretation of the facts he has uncovezed. The 
object is to establish as clear-cut an answer to the questions 
posed in the statement of the problem as the data of the 
present study, analyzed 3n the light of the situation and of the 
,work of previous investigators, will permit. The investigator 
must .be particularly careful not to go beyond his findings 
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ind project his personal biases into the data. He must be 
alert to such errors of logic as confusing concomitance for 
causation or the cause for the effect (reverse causality). He 
must not disregard contradictory evidence, nor must he fail to 
recognize the limitations of his study. He must maintain his 
objectivity and, if faced with negative evidence, admit readily 
that his hypothesis was in error, rather than make lame excuses 
bout the inadequacy of the study. s 

A common shortcoming of research reports i$ the failure 
of the writer to relate the findings and conclusions of the 
present study to those of other investigators presented in the 
review of the literature. It is essential that the conclusions of the 
study constitute the final word on the subject, incorporating all 
research on the subject to date (including the present study) . 
The findiygs and conclusions of the present study must be 
igtegrated—and reconciled where necessary—with those of 
previous énvestigators. Any limitations which might have in- 
fluenced his results or those of others should be clearly pointed 
out. No study is perfect: compromises from an ideal design 
generally have «o be made to conform to the reality of the 
situation. The important thing is that a clear exposition of the 
present empirical and theoretical status of the problem be 
presented with a definite statement of the degree of confi- 
dence that can be placed in what appears to be known about it. 


MECHANICS OF THE REPORT 


Importance of Scholarship 
7 Graduate students sometimes fail to appreciate the im- 


LJ 9 
portance of having the report radiate the same high level of 
scholarship that went into tfe investigation itself. Nothing 
can detract from a good study more than carelessness in its 
report. Conversely, inethe absence of evidence to the contrary, 
the display of carelessness and incompetence in the report is 
of itself sufficient grofinds for suspicion -of equal carelessness 
and incorftpetence in the conduct of the study. What is more, 
such carelessness is inexcusable in a candidate for a graduate 
degree. : " 

A major aspect. of faulty reporting concerns grammatical 
usage—that is, failure to adhere to accepted rules of gram- « 


et 
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matical structure—coherent organization, and attention to the 
many details necessary for producing a first-rate piece of work. 
Another failure is a lack of precision and effectiveness in ex- 
pression. Although there appears to be a close relation be- 
tween effective writing and clear thinking, it is also probably 
‘true that alear, concise, and forceful expression does not come, 
even to the clearest, thinker, without the expenditure of con- 
siderable time and effort. Regardless of his literary talent, the 
writer will invariably find that many revisions are necessary to 
bring the report into acceptable form. Attention to details— 
major and minor—is the price one must pay for scholarly 
work, and this insisténce on quality is one of the major features 
that distinguishes the graduate from the undergraduate stu- 
dent. 

The writing of the thesis or dissertation is governed by a 
number of regulations; some merely emphasize the obyi- 
ous while others are relatively mechanical and arbitrary. In 
the main, these regulations make good sense, and failure to 
comply generally invites trouble. Practice and experience have 
led to the development of a format and an organization 
which are designed to promote maximum clarity in reporting 
and maximum effectiveness of use by the reader, who can then 
devote his whole attention to the content. For example, the 
statement of the problem comes first because ofily when the 
reader knows what the problem is, can he evaluate the rele- 
vance of the literature reviewed and the adequacy of the re- 
search design. Similarly, the fact that the last chapter contains 
the study in a nutshell is a boon to the busy reader. This is not 
a matter of stifling the writer: there is plenty of opportunity to 
show one’s ingenuity within the framework of a uniform for- 
mat. Indeed, there is no limit to the extent to which the 
writer can display originality) creativity, and initiative in the 
design of the study, in the style of presentation, in the choice of 
vocabulary, and so on. Would that the student display more 
of it! 


D 


Format 


The format of the report is generally specified in some:de- 
tail by each individual school. The sample pages and sugges- 
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tions provided on pages 490-492, are therefore, simplyeaccept- 
able models from which deviations to comply with local regula- 
tions will probably have to be made. Some graduate schools are 
more specific than others. Many use a standard style; some 
have their own manuals of style; others allow the student to 
use any acceptable style, provided he is consistent in the usc of, 
the style he adopts. The differences that do'exist tend to 
concern details rather than major points. "For example, there 
is agreement on the need to include volume number, page num- 
bers, and date of an article in a bibliographic entry; disagree- 
ment is frequently found, however, with respect to the order in 
which they are to be listed. 

In general, it may be argued that the style adopted for 
cducational writings should conform to the usual style of writ- 
ing in the field of education. There might be value, for in- 
stance, in adopting a style which is consistent with that of the 
major pubsishers of textbooks in education. It should, of course, 
meet such criteria as completeness, uniformity, Convenience, 
clarity, and appearance. Thus, it might be acceptable to omit 
the publisher inea footnote notation, since this information is 
included in the bibliography, but the date should not be 
omitted, since it may be important to know if the item was 
written in 1900 or in 1960. 

The Title Page. The importance of the wise choice of a 
title is sometimes overlooked. Theses and dissertations some- 
times carry titles of such comprehensiveness that the reader 
wonders if the writer is attempting to write his whole report on 
the title page. The title must be sufficiently indicative of the 


e “sudy that it does not mislead the reader. Note, for example, 


how annoying it is to yun down*a source that, from its title, 
seems relevant only to find that its content is on an entirely 
different subject. There is alse the danger of the research 
worker overlooking ancarticle of importance to his study sim- 
ply because its title made it appear irrelevant. The general 
format of a title page is shown in the specimen page. Note, for 
example, that the title is spaced in inverted pyramid when 
its length calls for more than one line of writing. 

The Acknowledgments. The acknowledgment page fre- 
quently appears to clash with the objective and scientific tone 
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t "M CHAPTER 1 


THE PROBLEM AND ITS BACKGROUND 


Few scientific problems have been the subject 
of so much speculation and controversy as have the 
estimation of the influence of environment on in- 
telligence, and the determination of the degree »to 
which intelligence tests now in common use can be 
considered valid instruments for the measurement 
of the mental ability of subjects who deviate 
widely in one or more respects from the average of 
the group on which the norms of such tests were 
derived. Inasmuch as the Revised Stanford-Binet 
Scale of Intelligence is used extensively to test 
children from all socio-economic levels, there is 
a need to investigate the reliance which can be 
placed on the results of this scale when it is 
used to test pupils whose socio-economic back- 
grounds are either extremely favorable or ex- 
tremely unfavorable. 


The Problemi 


Statement and delimitation of the problem. It 
was the purpose of this investigation to compare 
the performance on the items df the Revised Stan- 
ford-Binet Scale of Intelligence, Form L, of 
Pupils from homes of low Socio-economic status 
with that of pupils of equal mental age coming 
from homes of high socio-economic status, with 3 
view to determining the items, and particularly 

, the types of items, if any, on which performance 
'is greatly affected by differences in so- D 
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which a paper of this kind should reflect. Although it ig natural 
for the student to feel some degree of obligation toward a 
number of persons who have contributed to his study, senti- 
mental expressions of "deep gratitude" to his advisor, his 
spouse, his typist, and innumerable other contributors are 
hardly called for. Certainly, helping graduate students with 
their research has high priority among the responsibilities thé 
«faculty is willing to assume. Professional‘ people do not con- 
sider this "beyond the call of duty" or deserving of special 
thanks. 
The Table of Contents. Since there is no index ina thesis or 
dissertatien, the table of contents becomes the only means of 
locating material within the report. Even more important, it 
provides the framework around which the report is or- 
ganized and is, therefore, the base of operations. It should be 
yery carefully done. Certainly, a graduate student should be 
able to ofganize his report into the chapter headings, sub-head- 
ings, and sub-sub-headings called for by his material. It must 
be consistent in indentation, capitalization, and so on, and, of 
course, it must agree with the actual organization of the text 
of the report. : 
The Chapter-Title Pages. Usually pages headed by a chap- 
ter title carry the line CHAPTER . . . about two inches from 
the top of the page, followed three spaces below by the title of 
< the chapter in capital letters. The first line of text begins three 
spaces below the title. The page number should be centered 
two spaces below the last line of the text. 
Headings. Major headings are centered on the line, and 
E " ocapitalized on the major words. They are separated from the 
preceding and the succeeding line of the text by three spaces. 
Sub-headings are underscored and indented three, five, or 
seven spaces. Only the first werds and proper nouns are capi- 
-- <tajized. They are followed by a period, and the text begins on 


the same line. All headings should maintain parallel struc- 
e 


ae 


ture. 
Margins: Margins of 134 inches on the left and 114 
inches on the right-hand sides of the page are commonly used. 
The last line of writing should, be one inch above the bottom 
edge of the page. Except on chapter-t&le pages, the page num- 
ber should come at the top right hand corner of the pàge, one, 
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inch from the top edge and 114 inches from the right edge. The 
first line of text should be two or three spaces below the page 
number. 
Pagination. Pages should be numbered consecutively in 
Arabic numerals from the first page of text to the end of the 
manuscript» (including the appendices) . The pages in the intro- 
ductory sections are numbered ii, iii, iv . . . , one inch from 
the bottom of the page. Exceptions to this rule include the title: 
page, which is counted but not numbered, and the approval 
page, which is neither numbered nor counted. All page num- 
bers should'stand alone, without periods, hyphens, or dashes. 
Bibliography. The bibliography tells the reader the 
sources of the investigator's information; it is always required 
in a thesis or dissertation. Generally, it should include only 
sources that have a direct bearing on the study and should be 
labeled SELECTED BrBLrocRAPHY rather than simply BisLioe- 
RAPHY. It must include every reference used in the footnotes 
and others of significance to the study. On the other hand, 
the bibliography must not appear padded. Generally the 
bibliography is not annotated, since the review of the litera- 
ture is actually a form of annotation from the standpoint of the 
study. If the bibliography is extensive, it can be divided into 
books and periodicals, each in (numbered) alphabetical ar- 
rangements. The bibliography should be precedéd by a fly- 
sheet bearing the word BiBLiocRAPHY. The fly-sheet and the 
first page of the bibliography, like all title pages, are num- 
bered at the bottom of the page. The bibliography must, of 
course, be accurate and complete, since errors and omissions 
automatically render it useless. It should also be in good form.” 
Appendix. Material which, though pertinent to the study, 
would impede the flow of the report rather than aid in its 
understanding should ordinarily be placed in the apperidices 
rather than in the main body of the text. Thus, while summary 
tables and other material necessary fót. interpretation of the 
study are placed in the text, tables of raw data should be put 
in the appendix. Similarly, the discussion of the general 
nature and orientation of the questionnaire used must be in- 
cluded in the chapter on the design of the study, but the actual 
; questionnaire, with the cover and the follow-up letters, should 
be placed in an appendix. The appendices should be preceded 
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by a numbered fly-sheet with the word APPENDIX centered on 
the page. 

Footnote and Bibliographic Form. Credit müst be given 
for material that has been borrowed— whether verbatim or 
paraphrased—from other writers. This is done through a sys- 
tem of footnotes indicated in the text by superscripts placed 
immediately following the name of the author or source, at 
tlie end of the sentence in which the reference to the bor- 
rowed source is made, or at the end of the quotation. Al- 
though any of these forms is acceptable, the first is easier to 
handle, especially in such instances as: "Both Smith' and 


2 & » 
Brown? express. . .” Footnotes can be numbered consecu- 
tively throughout the paper or consecutively throughout the 
chapter. 


Stylistic details pertaining to footnotes and bibliographic 
entties vary to such an extent that it is relatively impossible to 
cover all situations. A number of “acceptable forms” for some 
of the more common types of entries are illustrated below. 


Books e 

Footnotes: John C. Smith and Robert B. Case, Principles of 
Research (New York: Doe, 1962) , p. 111. 

Bibliography: SwrrH, Jonn C. and Case, ROBERT D. Principles 
* eof Research. New York: Doe, 1962. 

Later references may be abbreviated Ibid., or Ibid., p. 112 
if the second reference follows immediately. $mith and Case, of. 
cit., or Smith and Case, of. cit., p. 112 is used when the refer- 
ence is made later in the same chapter. 


Periodicals h 
Footnotes: John C. Smith, “A Study of Common Errors in 
Spelling,” Journal af English Usage, 16 (April, 
1937) : 116-66. : 
Bibliography: Smrru, Jory C. “A Study of Common Errors in 
Spelling, € Journal of English Usage, 16 (April, 
G 1937) : 116-66. " 


Articles in an Encyclopedia 


Foótnotes: John C. Smith, “Spélling,” cin James L. Brown 
(ed.) , Encyclopedia of Language (New York: Doe, 
5 1950) , pp. 345-356. 


c 
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Bibliography: Swrru, Jonn C. “Spelling,” in Brown, James L. 
(ed.). Encyclopedia of Language. New York: 
Doe, 1950. 


Unpublished Material 


Footnotes: John C. Smith, “An Investigation of Common Er- 
rors in,Scientific Writing" (Unpublished Master's 
Thesis; New York: University of New York, 1935). 
Bibliography: Smirx, Jonn C. “An Investigation of Common 
Errors in Scientific Writing.” Unpublished Mas- 
ter’s Thesis; New York: University of New York, 

1935. : 

Another system used by such publications as the Review of 
Educational Research makes the bibliography serve as foot- 
notes. The;bibliography is arranged alphabetically and num- 
bered consecutively. Reference to a given entry is made byyin- 
serting its number in a parenthesis immediately fdilowing the- 
name of the author—for example, "Smith (79:174) reports 

." where “79” is the number of the Smith entry in the 
bibliography, and “174” is the page in Smitli’s book on which 
the particular reference is to be found. Since articles tend to 
be short, the specific page number is not generally included in 
the parenthesis when the reference is to an article. This system 
is less convenient for the reader and is generally accepted 
only when there are so many references to be listed—some 
more than once—that footnotes would take up a substantial 
part of many of the pages of the text. 

Quotations. Wholesale use of quotations is to be dis- 
couraged, since most quotable material can be paraphrased » 
(with citation) to better advantage for the particular orienta- 
tion of the report. Quotations are appropriate: 1. when a point 
is to be challenged or there is need for special clarity in the issue 
being engaged—for example, when a point of law is invslvzc;^ 
2. when two conflicting positions ate to be compared; and 3. 
when a point is so well stated, perhaps by a recognized au- 
thority, that it would add prestige to thesidea being expressed 
and respectability to the study. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that notes should be taken for their significance rather 
than for their wit or literary flavor. The inclusion of a non- 
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pertinent quotation simply because it comes from an authority, 
or is cleverly stated, is an indication that the investigator is not 
too clear as to what he is about. 

Short quotations generally are:included as part of the regu- 
lar text with quotations marks; longer quotations are indented 


and single-spaced without quotations marks. All Quotations” 


are footnoted. Omissions from a quotation are indicated by 
three spaced dots with an additional dot to represent the 
period when the omission occurs at the end of the sentence 
—for example, “The validity of a measuring instrument . . . 
is frequently difficult to determine. . . .” 

Tables. The usual format of a table is shown below. 


TABLE | 
Representativeness of the Sample 


e Population Sample 


1 2803 11:9 eT 12:1 
R 9 R759) 11.7. 63 11.3 
3 3550 15.1 87 15.6 
4 2638 1122 63 il. Es 
gripe dió vd due cdud a eee 
Total 23 481 100.0 556 100.0 


&- 


The word TABLE and the table title are capitalized, the table 
number is in Arabic numerals. Double lines appear at the top 
and a single line separates the heading section. The title should 
«be concise: avoid, for instance, “TABLE SHOWING. . . ." Tables 
should not be complicated; rather than attempting to cover too 
many points in one tabte, make«wo tables. Vertical lines should 
not be used to separate the columns: to be understandable and 


attractive, a table should not be so crowded that vertical lines 
esc 3 l s 
“archecessary. Footnotes to tables should be referenced through 


such symbols as *, f, f, 4, and € (in order) rather than through 
superscripts that might tend to be confused with the numbers 
in the table. Also'note that tables should not be broken to 
fall'on two pages, unless they are too long to fit on one. When 
a table must be placed lengthwise on a page, it should be placed 
so the title is next to the binding. £ 
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TYPING 


Typing is always a chore. Generally, if the student can type 
he probably should type his rough drafts, inasmuch as he gains 
insight into his study by going through the actual motions of 
putting it?together. His first drafts will have to be revised 
and he might consider using triple spacing in order to permit 
easy correction and revision. f 

A ċarbon copy is an absolute necessity. Copies of basic data 
should also be made (by thermofax, if necessary) and one copy 
stored in a safe place. 

Besides being insurance against what might *prove ex- 
tremely costly in the event of loss or misplacement, a carbon 
copy also permits the student to continue with his work even 
when the manuscript is in the hands of his advisor or the 
typist. s 

* Generally, the student should not type his own final draft. 
Unless he is an expert typist, he probably should allow himself 
the luxury of having the final step toward his degree custom- 
made. The final draft calls for many carbons' and almost era- 
sure-free' copy, a task that is better placed in the hands of a 
professional typist. On the other hand, the student must as- 
sume all responsibility for providing the typist with a usable 
copy and for checking her work. Obviously, the better the draft 
presented to the typist, the fewer the errors and the better the 
arrangement of the final product. A good typist can catch an 
occasional error, but a sloppy rough draft is an open invitation 
to unsatisfactory work. 


» 
STYLE 2 
Effective writing 


Invariably, the greatest weakness of the research repG¥t 15° 
in expression and organization. Faculty advisors—almost with- 
out fail—spend more time on the grammatical and organiza- 
tional aspects of the report than they do on’the research design. 
Frequently, the trouble is a matter of carelessness—certainly, 
a graduate student should bé able to make verbs agree with 
subjects, to'avoid split infinitives, and to express his ideas clearly 
and effectively. x 
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Unfortunately, however, inability to write is not restricted 
to graduate students; educators in general have been charged 
by a number of writers with similar incompetence. Shannon, 
for example, points out that “the evidence [of incompetence or 
indifference in writing] against education is too consistent and 
too convincing to be shrugged off as inconsequentia]." He goes, 
on to say that dull writing is no more excusable than a dull wit, 
«hat effective writing is an art that can be learned, and that it is 
hard to believe that a person intelligent enough to do a repu- 
table piece of research cannot report what he did with an equal 
degree of competence. 

Dullrvess and monotony probably head the list of the spe- 
cific criticisms of educational writings, but ineffectiveness 
and incoherence in organization, lack of clarity and forceful- 
ness in sentence and paragraph structure, lack of precision in 
vgcabulary, and even common grammatical errors are also 
frequentl$ mentioned. Other faults more directly related to 
the research report include lack of precision in fhe statement 
and delineation of the problem, the drawing of sweeping gen- 
eralizations, the use of flowery and ineffective language, and 
the inadequate synthesis of the various parts of the report. 

'To make matters worse, this is an area in which it is diffi- 
cult to give constructive advice. The advisor is occasionally 
faced witltiaving to rewrite each sentence and reorganize one 
section after another, or to give fatherly advice of the va- 
riety of “Be more careful," “Write better," or “Rewrite this 
section"—Aall of which is rather futile. Another consideration 

„ concerns the wisdom of twisting every sentence to the advisor’s 
@ writing style; each person has his own way of saying things 
which generally should be respécted. Undoubtedly, many re- 
search reports need to be improved, but there is a need for 
some degree of tolerance and® appreciation of the fact that 
"owsthewe is frequently môre than one style of good writing. On 
the other hand, poor Writing and carelessness cannot be en- 
couraged or condoned—and there is place for telling the stu- 
dent to start over, again. 

Some graduate students have not learned how to organize 

acresearch paper. The advisor would do well to insist that, be- 


? John R. Shannon, "Art in Writing for Educational Periodicals," Journal of 
Educational Research, 44: 599-610, April 1951. Ad 
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fore he'undertakes to write one single line of his report, the 
student read halfa-dozen of the better organized and better 
written theses or dissertations in his field. With the small cost 
of microfilm, providing such models should impose far less 
financial strain on the institution than the failure to do so im- 
sposes in academic stress upon the advisor. Thus, a student fa- 
miliar with good thesis writing would know that 1. the re- 
search report is written in the past tense (for example, the 
study was conducted . . . , Group A gained . . . , and so on.) 
On the other hand, the conclusions, supposedly representing 
a fact applicable to more than the single instance, are written in 
the present (for example, motivation is conducive «to effective 
learning) . Certain parts of the description of the locale of the 
study should also be in the present (for example, Miami is 
located on the Gold Coast of Florida) . 2. Personal pronouns of 
the first person. (I, me, my, we, and our) are to be avoided; 
a research report should be impersonal. In general} references 
to the writer’ or the investigator should be kept to a minimum. 
3. The active voice is generally to be preferred to the passive. 
4. Numbers up to one hundred and all numbers beginning 
a sentence should be written out in full. The local thesis man- 
ual should be consulted for more specific and detailed sugges- 
tions. Specialized sources such as the Chicago Manual of Style? 
and the American Psychological Association Pubitation Man- 
ual‘ should be consulted for unusual problems that may arise. 


Vocabulary 


The purpose of the report is to communicate to colleagues 
what was done and what was found—not to impress them with 
one's vocabulary or with one’s ability to understand something 
"so obviously complicated." The writing should, therefore, 
aim for simplicity, clarity, aid conciseness; it should avoid 


attempts at flowery language and other forms of verbal.gys- 


nastics. This does not imply the exclusive use of simple vo- 
cabulary, but rather the "art of plain talk" within the frame- 
work of the complexity of the materials presented. 


? Kate L. Turabian, 4 Manual of Style (rev. ed.; Chicago: University of Ghi- 
cago Press, 1919) , 
* American Psychological HENRI Publication Manual (rev. ed.; Washing- 


, ten, D.C.: The Association, 1957) 
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Sentence Organization 


Every sentence must convey its meaning with the maxi- 
mum degree of precision. It is a good exercise, for example, to 
go over the report with a view to removing phrases, sentences, 
and even paragraphs that contribute nothing to. the,report. It 
is not uncommon, for instance, to see a paragraph begin with 
“Dr. John K. Smith of the University of . . . in 1950 wrote an 
article entitled: ". . ."; or even, "Smith conducted a study 

. He found. . ." Why all the verbiage, when the foot- 
note contains all the required information? 

The réport should be organized to promote the straightest 
path to reader comprehension. This is sometimes complicated 
by the fact that the investigator is so familiar with his topic 
that he loses perspective and cannot see what needs to be said, 
wkat needs to be emphasized, and what can be left out. As a 
result, he fhay leave out a key idea and leave the poor reader 
perplexed on a point that is crucial to his understanding. Be- 
fore giving the report a final polish, therefore, it is generally 
advisable to havésome other person read the rough manuscript 
with a view to improving its general organization. « 


THE RESEARCH REPORT 


No matter how significant a study may be, it is useless if it 
is not reported. If we spend the time and energy to conduct a 
research project, it becomes a professional responsibility to 
make the results available to others, for this is the only way in 
which the profession can prosper. Publication also makes it 
possible to avoid duplication. 

The reasons for an, investigator not reporting a study are 
varied. He may feel that the reporting of his study is something 
of an anti-climax; he may have een with the project so long 


"hatt has become stalé. Some investigators feei that they are 


interested only in the restilts and that the labor and precision 
required for writing a complete report loom rather large, espe- 
cially since many find effective writing difficult. 

A partial solution that has much to recommend it is. for 
the investigator to write his report as he goes along. The review 
of the literature and the design of the study should be writ- 


ten in semi-final form before the study is undertaken. For the , 
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investigator to put himself in a position to have to explain 
what he is doing and why is obviously one of the most effective 
ways for him to clarify his thinking concerning his problem and 
the procedures he should follow in its investigation. Not only 
will it bring his study into focus, it also will result in an im- 
provement both in the design of study and the adequacy of the 
report. Obviously, the written report cannot be in final form 
until the whole study is completed. The investigator may have to 
rewrite his problem in line with the conclusions he has 
been able to derive from his data, but he should take every 
opportunity to project his study as far as he can. He should, for 
example, anticipate the type of data he is likely torobtain, the 
type of analysis he will be able to make, and even the type of 
tables he will need to devise. When this is done systematically, 
the writing of the report is not a chore but a companion step to 
the investigation itself. D 
. Even when the study is conducted primarily to*fulfill a de- 
gree requirément, some attempt should be made to publish an 
article that will bring the study to the attention of the profes- 
sion, This is especially true of master’s theses, which often re- 
main relatively unknown. It is also possible that a doctoral 
candidate can make a contribution by publishing an article on 
an aspect of his study which is not adequately covered in his 
summary in Dissertation Abstracts. em 
This, of course, raises the question of the contributions 
such articles might make to the advancement of education. 
Obviously, anything that would advance the cause of educa- 
tion should be made available, and, as a general rule, anything 
that a member of the profession in good standing has taken 
time and energy to investigate probably is not devoid of 
merit—it must contain at least one idea that will stimulate 
others. The converse viewpoint is that the professional litera- 


ture is so cluttered with articles—marty of poor qualityth=™ 


journal space should be restricted t6 articles that make a sig- 
nificant contribution.** 


5 Frymier reports 788 manuscripts turned down in one year by the editors of 
seven journals for reasons of faulty design, faulty interpretation of data, 
triviality of the problem, poor writing, unsuitability with respect tc» the 
particular journal, and $o on. 

$Jack R. Frymier, "Problems in Reporting Research," Phi Delta Kappan, 


40 (June, 1959) : 376-7. 
S 
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Another aspect of publication to be considered is tHe need 
for concise writing. In view of the shortage of journal space, it 
becomes a matter of professional courtesy for the writer to strive 
for brevity within the framework of the necessary clarity. It may 
be possible to say in one sentence what might normally be said 
in two and to tabulate material which would take pages to de- 
scribe in detail. This, of course, has its drawbacks in that over- 
emphasis on brevity may result in the omission of certain de- 
tails that would make the study meaningful. 


EVALUATION OF THE RESEARCH REPORT 


The production of a good research report calls for 
meticulous attention to innumerable details involving all the 
points considered here and many more. This is a crucial aspect 
of graduate training and the quality of the final product is a 
diwect reflection of the "quality" of the student. It must be 
recognized that quality in as complex a matter as a thesis .or 
dissertation is frequently a matter of intangibles which are diffi- 
cult to identify. It is generally easier to identify areas of 
weakness that make a report inadequate than it is to spell out 
the specific points, attention to which will guarantee 'its ade- 
quacy. It must be realized that producing a good thesis—just 
like winning a football game—is more than mere compliance 
with rules. ^* ; 

Judging the adequacy of a research report after it has 
been submitted—though even then it is a difficult task—is ap- 
parently easier than listing definite criteria which will fit 
every study that might be undertaken. The following items 

> ate, therefore, simply some of the points a student might 
consider in the evaluasion—and,* especially, in the improve- 
ment—of his report. 


o . 
1. Generalformat attractiveness; conformity to external mechan- 
x es o g 


em 


yii ics of good form: margins, pagination, and 
so on; freedom from typographical errors 
and erasures. 


2. Title appropriateness to the problem actually investi- 
gated; clarity and conciseness. 
3. Problem significance and possible contribution; clarity 


and conciseness of the stateraent of the 


problem; parsimony and tenability of the , “ 
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basic hypotheses; feasibility and suitability 


of the study. 
4. Review of the thoroughness and comprehensiveness; evalua- 
Literature tion and synthesis of the sources. | 
5. Design. adequacy and appropriateness to the problem 


under investigation; adequacy of the de- 
scription of the design; adequacy of the 
instruments and procedures. 


6. Analysis of the. validity of the data; reliability; adequacy of 
Data the analysis; appropriateness of statistical 
procedures; objectivity and insight in in- 
terpretation; significance of the tables and 

other means of presentation. 


7. Conclusions validity of the conclusions; foundation on basic 
evidence; recognition of assumptions and 
limitations; integration with the statement 
of the problem; synthesis of the status of 
the problem and suggestions for further 
investigations. 


8. General Schol- logical and coherent organization; breakdown 
arship into an effective system of headings and 
sub-headings; evidence of insight into the 
nature of the problem; imagination in the 
design of the study and the interpretation 
of the results; evidence of adequate grasp 
of research and statistical tools; display of 
a scientific attitude; effectiveness in presen- 
tation of the report. 
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